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FOREWORD 


Psychological Studies of the^ ordinary sort are apt 
to make dull reading, at least for the non-expert. 
But Sir John Adams’s book*is by no means of the 
ordinary sort : it is the *^rk iv)t oftly of a ^^•aine<J 
teacher and psychologist, bflt al^ of a shrewd •and 
humorous observer of his fellows., 

Pximarily it is written *for students, particularly 
those who have to work i^thout benefit of lecturer. 
Packed with experience and common sense, it will be 
extiaoidinarily ui-efal to them* 

But the matter (!bcs not end there. Parents of 
students, whetlier at school or university, wfll also 
gain m^ny ideas from it. So will business men who 
know the value of mental efficiency and a well-trained 
memory; and even the general reader, who hcis 
nothing specific to gain, will enjoy it. He will chuckle 
over such passages as the shrewd analysis of different 
t 5 qieb of conversationalists on pagg 2u^and, turning 
the ]>ages in the hope of discovering more in the same 
vein, will constantly find himself saying, ” I had 
often thought that mj’selL but never seen it put in 
words before. ” 

Books of such mature humanity are always wortft 
reading, even by those whose only motive in study 
is a realization of the truth of Pope’s aj^iSm, " The 
proper study of mankind is man.” 


R. B. 
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CHAPTER I 


TAKING ONESftLi* iss tiAND. 

Among the Romans of the olS da^ when a boy had 
finibhed his education, and was regarded as fit* to 
enter upon the responsibilities of me, he cast aside 
the scarlet- bordered gowji that boys then wore, dis- 
carded the disc of gold, silver, or leather that hung 
from his neck, and put on the plain black gown, the 
toga virilis, that was worn by men. Irr those days 
this entrance upon manhood was taken seriously, and 
\vas*accompanied by a ccitain amount of ceremony. 
The boy was led to fe<?l that his new Cbldte lhade 
heavy demands lipon him. JJo doubt it meant thei 
removal of certain restraints. Indtvd, the manly 
gown was sometimes called the toga liberior, the gown 
o! greater frec<lom. But it also implied the imposi- 
tion of new responsibilities. Originally the donning 
of the toga vinlv^ meajit the lialiility to military 
service, for at first the gown was not assumed till the 
completiqp of the seventeenth yeA. Tatcr in the 
history of Rome it was assumed at an earlier age. 
Indeed, the age varied considerably, but it may be 
safely said that the scarlct-boidered robe was not 
discarded before the fourffeentb birthday, nor* re- 
tained much beyond the sixteentiv 
This variation is natural, for it is not in human 
nature to become a responsible person at any 
definite age fixed beforehand. Boys develop at 
different rates : some are ready at fourteen for the 
manly gown, while others might fittingly retajj! 
the scarlet boiler till well over twenty. After all, 
the gown was only a symbol. What it signified 
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was that the boy had taken over his life into his 
own hands, He was henceforth to be, as the say- 
ing runs, his own master, though he was, in fact, less 
free from outward restraint than our modern boys. 

We have no similar ceremony. Young men no 
longer even don tail-coats, or young women treat 
thei» hair in ^ew way^u.,as a sign tliat they have 
reached years of alleged discretion; and even if we 
did tlicse things it is probable that we should greatly 
printer no notice to be taken of the innovation. We 
siiould desire our friends to be considerate enough 
to pretend that we had b,een dressed in that way 
all along. Indeed, ou/ gradual and unostentatious 
adoption of the modes of manhood and womanhood 
represents more truly than the Roman method the 
process of coming to maturity. , No doubt there comes 
a time in most lives when we are aware that we* take 
ourselves in liand, when we ‘assume the responsibility 
for the ord(Ting of aur own lives. But in many 
cases sve cannot name any particular time at which 
the act could be said to have been performed, and we 
know that, after all, the assumption of the manly 
gown symbolizes only the completion of a process 
that has been going on for a long time. 

This process is a very interesting one and may 
be called, in a 'general way, reflection. Jt implies 
the turning back of the mind upon itself. We are 
familiar with those verbs that are called reflexive. 
Their characteristic is that the action begun by the 
subject returns back upon that subject. The 
subject and the object of these verbs are one. If 
I wash myself, there is only one jierson occupied 
in the ])rocess. The / that washes is the same as the 
myself that is washed. It is true that one part of the 
self, say the hands, washes another part of the self, say 
the face. But when we pass from physical actions 
this separation cannot be made. 'When I say I 
blame myself, it is not one part of me that blames 
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another. It would appear that the whole of ttie 
blames the whole of me. When Craniier, at the 
stake, tlirust his right hand first into the flames be- 
cause it had signed the document of which he was 
ashamed, we feel that there is something wrong 
with the implied judgment. ‘Wle cannot separate 
the responsibility on a phfrsical. bask. The Whole 
Cranmer was at fault. 

Yet there is a genuine diflicully implied in ‘all 
reflexive action. Children can bg greatly puzaied 
by such a sentence as " SayS I to myself.” Are theffe 
two persons, of only one.? ^ow can a conversation 
be carried on with only one person present? Even 
grown-up people have to rccogjiize two aspectg of 
the self. 1 as speaker say -.omethin^ to myself 
as Ijparcr. There is tmly one self, but it is acting 
in two different ways. In one respect it is a^five, 
in another it is passive. * 

While still very yoiing the child does not quite 
realize the extent of his ” self.” He will spPak of 
himself in the third person : ” Johnny wants a ride 
in Johnny’s coach.” By and by he begins to per- 
ceive that the Johnny he is talking about is different 
from every other Johnny. He has more interest in 
this particular Johnny than in aU tl^ remaining 
Johnnies in the world. He begins to realize that this 
Johnny who has the coach wd other attractive 
things is a specially interesting person on his own 
account, apart from the things he possesses. Wlign a 
child begins to pay speciffl attention to this strange 
Johnny and to compare him with other children, he 
has reached the beginning of the conception of self. 

But there are here obviou.sly two aspects of the self : 
the self that examines aifd the self that is examined. 
These two aspects arc given different names. The 
examining self is called the subjective self, and tlie 
examined self* is called the objective. When the 
subjective self appears for the first time it flhds 
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•the objective self already existing. Johnny has 
had many ^des in his coach before he begins tc 
turn back upon himself and hnd out what . sort 
of person he is. Thus it would appear that the 
objective self precedes the subjective, but this merely 
means that at a certain stage the self ” comes to 
itself!:”^ or realizes the «i 7 ieaning of this ’ reflexive 
process that is implied ^n selfhood. 

All these considerations are of great importance 
to *111056 who wish to take themselves in hand and 
nftake the most of theftiselves. If the subjective 
self, when it takes sto^ pf the objective, is not 
satisfied with what it finds, it may set about dealing 
w’it^ that objective ^sclf in such a way as to effect 
improvemcrfts. This,is the beginning of real personal 
education. 

It is true that a schoolboy may have been at school 
and therefore undergoing a Certain kind of education 
dong before he rcalizea the two asjiccts of the self. 
But Mis genuine personal education does not begin 
till he himself takes a hand in it, with some apprecia- 
tion of what education means. Educat ion i s a pr o- 
cess, in w'hich. there are always two jpoles, an Active 
and a[ passFye. 1\ At school the teacher Is obviously at 
the active p^e, the pupil at the passive. 'The teacher 
is said to educate, the pupil to be educated** Though 
the pupil is .said to he passive, it does not follow that 
he is necessarily idle, or that he does nothing. In 
the ,two words employer and employee we have a 
similar distinction. So ‘far as employing is con- 
cerned, the employer is active and the employee 
is passive, though, so far as work is concerned, the 
employer may sit in an office and do very little, 
while tlte employee may be carting coals dl day. 
"So far as education is concerned, the teacher is 
afilive and may be called the educator, the pupil 
is passive and might be called the tducatee, but is 
better pamed the educand. 
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With an ordinary thoughtless schoolboy who just' 
does his daily work as prescribed by thf teacher, we 
have a case in which the teacher is all educator, and 
the pupil all educand. But where ver talfpc 

an intelligent interest in h is educa tion, nornn'iy d»i"g 
hi s da ily tasks but understantting why he has to do 
th^, he is, to so me e xteq^ an e^ufiatpr.a.s i/^l^as-jag. 
e’JucajiiT 

’Tn"'the lower classes at sch#ol the pupils* are 
almost entirely educands. In ,the upper classes 
the better pupils gradually begin t o take a hafid 
in t heir owif jid ucation . and become more and 
i?nSe'~educatofs” of themselves. The progress of a 
reaUy good pupil through a sfhool is a process of 
gradually eliminating the n^ed for ‘an external 
educator. This do* not mean that the teacher 
becomes of less use in the iiigher classes, bdt that 
his use is of a diiieren*fc kind. It has been said by 
a cynical Frenchman that •a cat does not caress 
us, but only caresses itself against us. In tlffe same 
way, the really good pupil educates himself against 
his teacher. In other words, he uses the teacher 
as a means to aid in educating himself. At the 
early stages the -teacher directs the whole of the 
activities of the pupil, at the final st^e the pupil 
should direct his own activities, aifd use the teacher 
as a means of using these activities- to the best 
advantag e. * 

' Tlie duty of the teacher is clear, Thackeray, tells 
us somewhere that the secret ot wooing is to make 
oneself indispensable to the lady.» The teacher’s,duty 
as educator is exactly the opposite. His aim should 
be to make himself dispensable. N o doubt, as teacher, 
he may still be of the greatest possible service, but as 
educator he has succeeded only when hi^ occupation 
is gone. 

The fact tMht you are reading this book proves 
that you are at least well on the way to becoming 
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Vour own educator. The book, to be sure, may 
have been put into your hands by some one else, 
whb is to that extent your educator. But on the 
other hand, so far asc you are interested in finding 
out what the book says, and how it will help you to 
manage your studies ® better, you are your own 
gducator, and are using the^book as an instrument. 

You will notice a cet+ain parallelism between the 
child's coming to 'know the difference between the 
subjective and obje'^tive selves, and the pupil's coming 
tc?‘’take a part in his own education. In l>oth cases 
there is a turning back of,,the mind upoh itself, a con- 
sidering of the whole position of our relation to others, 
and of our possibilities. When the educand becomes 
his own educator, it k really a case of the subjective 
self taking the objective self in 1 and and determining 
to make something of it that it was not l)efore. This 
implies some sort of notion of the aim of education. 

’ It has to be remembexed that the aim of the State 
in education may be one thing, and the aim of the 
individual another. No doubt, vie^^cd from the 
loftiest standpoint, the two aims will be found to 
coincide. But in the meantime you who read this 
book are primarily interested in yotlr own education. 
Entirely legitimately, you want to make the best use 
of your opportunities and the best of youi self. 

This aim is veiy widely recognized to be the 
highest aim of education, and it is usually repre- 
sented by the word self-realization. It is generally 
admitted that the educatoi' s object is to secure the 
self-realization of the pupil. Some young people 
prefer another form of this ideal, represented by the 
term self-expression. Occasionally the two terms are 
used as if they were synonymous, but when they are 
distinguished from one another, as tliey ought to be, 
it^ill be realized that self-realization is certainly the 
higher ideal of the two. 

If they are to be marked off from one another, self- 
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expression would seem to imply that there is a self 
already in existence, a ready-made sel^ whose only 
need is for expression. This ideal demands above 
everything that the self should^be free from restraint. 
Those who hold this ideal demand freedom to lead 
their own life, to express what is in them, to be their 
true selves. So far as it js^pposed tg hypocrisy, and 
favours the honest expression 91 our whol? nature 
the ideal is unexceptionable. * Butte very thing depends 
upon the kind of self that is being expressed. .The 
theory takes it for granted^ that this self is worthytof 
expression. 

The self-realization thefli*y, on the other hand, 
implies that (^lucation is a process in which the 
possibilities of the self are tp be developed. * But 
these possibilities a|p for evil as well as for good. 
The purpose of education must be to foster tlw good 
potentialities of the self, and to stunt the evil. 

It may be sud that to do this is to cramp the fre^‘ 
dom of the individual soul, and it is the pei^eption 
of this danger that gives to the self-expressionists 
their power over the public mind. But those who 
favour self-rcali/ation do not propose to impose upon 
the self, from without, •something entirely foreign to 
its nature. All they propose is to make of the self 
the best# of which it is capable, developing and 
fostering tliosc qualities in it^that make for good, 
while repressing those that make for evil. 

WliatcMT may be said about the restrictive 
tendency of the self-real icdtion theory as exemplified 
in the ordinary education by an external tegLcher, 
there can be no objections on this scoie in the case of 
those who are seeking to educate themselves. Obvi- 
ously the very fact that the self has become its own 
educator proclaims that the self is having perfect 
freedom in directing its own development, ^et 
this very inlflroduction of the Jiotion of freedom 
calls up a point of contrast betw^een the ideals ol»self- 
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•realization and self-expression. Self-expression is 
always empljasizing its demands for perfect freedom. 
There must be no restraint. The self must be left 
perfectly free to act according to its own dictates. 
But the theory of self-realization accepts limitations. 
In order that our highest ideals may be reached, it is 
oftem necessarjj to subioij; ourselves to restraint. 
The highest freedonf is |;ained only by subordinating 
ourselves voluntarily to what we regard as whole- 
some restrictions. ,A11 the religious paradoxes, such 
as " in Thy service we find perfect freedom," are 
based upon a recognition of, this need* for voluntary 
subordination of our natifral desires. 

With all this talk of self, there is a certain danger. 
When the distinctiorj between the subjective and 
the objective self dawns upon^^the child, he is in- 
terested, but he seldom talks about it. His clis- 
covery affects his attitude * towards life, but not 
always as the result of a deliberately thought-out 
plan. ^At a later stage it is certainly desirable that 
the educand should consider what is going on within 
his soul. Self-examination is necessary to intelli- 
gent living, to say nothing of education. But 
there is the danger of living too niucli within our- 
selves- To be conscious of our self, to know how 
we stand in* relation to other selves and to the 
outer world, is of th#^ utmost value to us. Indeed, 
" coming to .self-consciousness is the technical ex- 
pression used by certain philosophers to mean the 
highest point to which h\iman thought can attain. 
Yet tjie very expression " self-consciousness ” is some- 
times used to indicate an unwholesome state of mind. 
A person who is said to be self-conscious in a drawing- 
room is one who thinks too ^nuch about himself and 
about what' other people think of him. This is self- 
corfsciousness carried to excess, and amounts to a 
disease. 

Tke introduction of consciousness into certain 
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ordinary acts is often accompanied by a loss of power 
to do them as well as usual. Running ^own a long 
flight of steps is an easy matter if we think nothing 
about it ; but if on the way we Jpegin to consider what 
we are doing, we suddenly find ourselves in diffi- 
culties, and are apt to stumbte. We often say that 
we cannot do certain thipgis when tl^re are a^reat 
many people looking on. Th j things are easy enough 
in themselves, and when we are l9y ourselves we do 
them without thinking much ^bout them. But 
when we are aware that are being watched, we 
begin to think^bout ho\Y we are doing our work, and 
confusion follows. 

If the introduction of consciousness into a process 
has this disturbing effect, it wpuld appear that*it is 
something to be avi&ided. Indeed, a distinguished 
Fiench psychologist, Oustave Le Bon, adopts Ss the 
motto of a book called* 7 7?^ PsycJiolo^y of Education 
these words: "Education consists in causing ther 
conscious to pass into the unconscious ** Obtiously 
this cannot mean that to he unconscious is preferable 
to being conscious. Consciousness in itself is essential 
if we are to claim tlie lank of human beings at all. 
Ihe trouble is that it is sometimes wrongly distributed. 
Misplaced consciousness is a thing to^be carefully 
avoided. • 1 he place of consciousness is in dealing 
with fresh things, or with things J:hat have an immedi- 
ate interest for us at any particular moment. When 
we are learning any new thing we must be consfious 
of it. We are painfully «aVare of every motion w'e 
make, for example, in learning to«ride a bicycle. . But 
as we go on and acquire skill we cease to notice each 
individual action, and confine ourselves to the sreneral 
feeling resulting from bafancing ourselves. 

'^All our actions are controlled by the bVain. Now 
the brain, in a general way, may be regarded as 
made up of twft parts, an upper and a lower. Speak- 
ing still in a very general way, it may be said tjial*the 
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upper brain is the seat of consciousness, while the 
lower brain^has the control of our activities that are 
carried on out of consciousness. When we are 
learning to do anythipg we may be said to depend on 
our upper brain; when we have acquired such skill 
that we do not need to think about details, it may be 
said^that we \^ork with <awf lower brain, and that the 
conscious has passed ijito the unconscious. Thus it 
is not unreasonable to say that we run up and down 
stairs under the direction of the lower brain, without 
ailling in the upper braiit at all. Everything we can 
do without consideration falls into the lower brain s 
department. Thus we &o most of our spelling with 
the lower brain. It is only when a difficulty arises 
thaf the upper brain js called in for a consultation. 

You are not to take all this pj 5^siology too literally. 
In one sense it is true that the brain always acfe as 
a whole, yet the idea of mental duality is sufficiently 
true for us to accept, for our immediate purpose: 
we call assume that the upper biain is in the position 
of the head of a great commercial firm who sits in his 
office and directs all the new and important parts of 
the business, leaving all the routine to be carried on 
by his subordinates. He may be -said to be uncon- 
scious of all that is going on in the different depart- 
ments, yet from his place at the top he is tke guiding 
influence that keeps, everything going. If anything 
goes \Nrong anywhere in the business, the efficient 
heacj at once becomes aware of it and gives it his 
attention. In the same i^y the upjier brain attends 
to j\ll the new and difficult mental and physical 
processes, and relegates to the lower brain the looking 
after all the ordinary or routine parts of our living. 
If anything goes wrong anywhere, however, the upper 
brain is at bnce aware of it, and takes things in hand 
tiil they can once more be safely turned again to the 
routine-controlling lower brain. 

Heal living, as opposed to mere existence, has been 
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said to consist in the application of old principles to 
new cases. It is in the upper brain tlit we carry 
on our real living. When we are educating ourselves 
we keep on passing things frorngthe upper brain down 
to the lower. The more things we can leave to the 
lower brain, the better. What we want is that the 
upper brain should be left^fice to atteijd to the ffeally 
new and important things. ^Were it not lor this 

f )ower of passing on things to the^ower brain, intel- 
ectual progress would be impossible. We should* be 
permanently busy in thinking out every individual 
action that oui^daily life deimnds. As it is, the great 
bulk of our living is carried on in the lower-brain 
department, while the upper brain is busy dealing 
with new matter, selecting what is useful, rejecting 
whe^t is hurtful, and glassing on whatever seems useful 
into the storage of the lower brain. 

Once an activity has* been passed into the lower- 
brain department it is waste* of time to call it baclr 
into the upper-brain or consciousness depaftment 
unless something has gone wrong, or unless for a 
definite reason the upper brain wants to examine the 
activity in relation to something else. 

Consciousness is alwuys being turned in some 
direction or other. The danger is that it may be too 
frequently turned back upon itsefi. Self-examina- 
tion is necessary, and ni really good work can be 
done unless we keep ourselves well informed about 
ourselves. But there is danger in keeping oursglves 
too much under our owm searchlight, or, to diange 
the metaphor, in taking up our r«i»ots to see how.they 
are growing. Too little introspection, as this process 
of self-examination is called, is dull and unintelhgent. 
But too much leads to •the morbid state known as 
self-consciousness. This peculiarly unple'asant state 
amounts to a vice, but it has to be remembered that 
it is an intellecf ual vice rather than a moral one. 

The more aggressive form of self-conscjpusBiess 
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known as selfishness i§ marked by as keen a sense of 
the self, but in a different connexion. The selfish 
person is saved from excessive attention to the 
self by the need to concentrate upon the things that 
he wants to get in the interests of that self. He 
is not so much concciMed about what he is, or what 
people think Jjie is. as oJ^out what he can get for 
himself* 

Intellectual seMshness is intermediate between 
self-consciousness ^nd ordinary selfishness. It may 
be called self-reference, afnd can be observed easily 
in almost any conversation, We arc* all very much 
inclined to respond to e^fery remark made to us, by a 
mere statement of how the thing affects us. Instead 
of carrying on the tr^in of thought suggested by the 
remark of our friend, we are to tell him the train 
of thought his words have suggested to us. *Our 
friend talks about his things 'and we talk about ours. 
■The conversation falls, into two more or loss in- 


depen^lcnt parts. 

There is a story about an old IrishwonKm of a 
happy turn of mind who admitted that she had only 
two teeth in her head, but added, " Thank God, they 
meet ! '' Too many of the conversations one hears in 
ordinary life consist of two ])arts that do not meet. 
To take a c6mic'‘but not really far-fetched instance : 
one man says : “ Had it not been for the dogged 
perseverance of Smith, the boat would never have 
been brought to land.” Ilis friend replies : ” Talking 
of dogs, my neighbour haCsrsorae young puppies that 
makp my life miserable with their yelpings.” 

This crude but extremely common form of self- 
reference is not very difficult to avoid by any one 
endowed* with an average* amount of sympathy, 
intelligence’ and good feeling, but the deeper form of 


ni6rbid sell-consciousness is not so easy to escape. 
It is indeed the besetting sin of the man^|iliiiM%]^s 
his own education in hand. It is so 
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sary that he should take stock of himself regularly, 
that he is very apt to slide into the vice Mjithout being 
aware of it. Yet the results of really honest self- 
examination are often so disillu|ioning as to give little 
encouragement to excessive self-esteem. However 
this may be, it is obviously necessary for you to get as 
good a knowledge as pos^^e of your^own pj)w^s, if 
you are going to take up sejioiisly tne task of self-* 
realization. In order to make of yourself the best of 
which your self is capable, you migst find out all yon 
can about the nature of thdft self. 

* One of the Seven Wisf Men of Greece justified his 
place among the seven by assaying which has become 
one of the most quoted of the multitudinous saws 
handed down to us from those old times. When 
Solj)n proclaimed hlr> famous " Know thyself," he 
gave a ])icce of advice that is always sound, btft is of 
special value to the youtig, since they are in a position 
to j)ut into application whatever knowledge of them^ 
selves they may acquire. The proverb that a^an is 
§ither a fool or a physician at forty, implies that mere 
experience ought by that age to have given us such a 
knowledge of our physical constitution as will enable 
us to regulate it wscly.* But if the knowledge could 
have been acquired in the teens it might^avc enabled 
us to preux^nt evils instead of merely trying to remedy 
them. In order to know ourseives it is necessary to 
carry on deliberately the sort of vague and unsystematic 
self-examination of ourselves which normally Jakes 
place when the subjective^^lf sets about investigating 
the objective self. 

No harm comes from an examination of our physical 
powers such as we make when we consider whether 
we should go in for thi^ or that form of game. We 
have to find out what sort of wind " we have, how 
far we can trust our eye in estimating distances ^^nd 
speeds, whether our hand responds easily and rapidly 
to the suggestions conveyed by the eye, anej scf on. 
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Similarly self-examination in matters of study need 
have no evil results, provided that we cultivate the 
saving graces of detachment and objectivity. Really, 
all that we are going t(> do is to test our native powers 
thoroughly enough to enable us to adopt an intelligent 
line of action in plafJning out and executing our 
scheiffes^of selfvcali^atiori/‘\ 

In order that yo^ may have some sort of guidance 
in the personal stocktaking that is essential to a 
pFbpcr appraisement of your power as a student, I 
fall back on an unfinished ^ook called The bcJiolcniastef, 
which was published in 1570. Us author, Roger 
Ascham, a famous Elizabethan teacher who was con- 
cerned in the education of Ladv Jane Grey and of 
Elizabeth herself, considers thL qualities that are 
necessary to success as a student, and in his turn he 
falls back upon Plato. In the seventh book of The 
iiepuhlic Plato uses seven words, each of which he 
uses tS stand for a particular type of mind or per- 
sonality. In his opinion, the person who is selected 
for the highest training should combine all seven. 
They are reproduced here so that you may judge 
how far you meet the requii^ments of this exacting 
old schoolmans ter.^ 

Evpvrj^ (Euphues) : He that is apt by «goodness 
of wit and appliable by readiness of will to learning." 
(Ascham goes on to demand under this head a sweet 
and strong voice, a comely face, goodly stature and a 
commanding presence ; but us these desiiable adjuncts 
cannot be commanded as a whole, though they can 
be in part, the details may be omitted.) 

MinjjLLcov (Mnemon) : " Good of memory, a special 
part of the first note, Euphfucs, and a mere benefit 
of nature, yet it is so necessary for learning ... as 
without it all other gifts of nature do small service 
to learning." 

<t>^ofA!OL 0 rjs (Philomathes) : " Given to learning ; 
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for though a child have all the gifts of nature at wish, 
and perfection of memory at will, yet i^he have not 
a special love to learning, he shall never attaiiv to 
much learning." 

OiXoTTouof: (Philoponos) : " he that hath a lust to 
labour and a will to take pains. For if a child have 
all the benefits of nature, jpth perfection of masaory, 
and love, like and praise learning never so riluch, yef 
if he be not of himself painful, he shall never attain 
unto it." 

(Philekoos) : He that is glad to h<^r 

?Lnd learn of finother. For othen^’ise he shall stick 
with great trouble, where h8 might go easily forward ; 
and also catch hardly a very little by his own toil, 
when he might gather quickly a good deal by aifother 
man’s teaching." 

7jr}r7)TtK6^ (Zetetikos) : " He that is naturally bold 
to ask any question, deSiious to search out any doubt, 
not ashamed to learn of the pieaiiest, not afraid to go 
to the greatest, until he^be perfectly taught and fully 
satisfied." 

OtAtVatro? (Philepainos) : " He that loveth to be 
praised for well-doing at his father or master's hand. 
A child of this nature; will earnestly love learning, 
gladly labour for learning, willingly learn of other, 
boldly any doubt." ^ 

Quintilian in his book on Oratory ^ also gives a few 
of the points that are essential to success in study. 
He puts in the forefront.mernoi y and imitation, but 
he also lays great stress on t^ie last qualitjr that 
Ascham mentions, love of praise. " Give me," he 
says, " the boy whom praise stimulates, whom honour 
delights, who weeps when he is unsuccessful. His 
powers must be cultivated under the influence of 
ambition; reproach will sting him to the quick; 

* The Schoilmaster (Arber's edition), pp. 38-42. 

^ Inshtuhones Oratoria, Book I, Chapter III, 6. 
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honour will incite him; and in such a boy I shall 
never be apprehensive of indifference." 

Quintilian is a little doubtful about boys who learn 
easily at the beginning. He thinks they are inclined 
to be impudent, and incidentally he shows that he is 
not so keen on " zetetikos," the questioner, as is 
Ascbc^m^ The ;pnglish schoolmaster too has his doubts 
about tfie quick leafner. He goes out of his way to 
distinguish between what he calls hard wits and quick 
wits, and it is not^ difficult to see that he has a bias 
in favour of the hard kina. This is how he describes 
them : 

" Hard wits be hard to receive, but sure to keep : 
painful without weariness, heedful without waver- 
ing, constant without new langleness ; bearing 
heavy things though not lightly, yet willingly; 
enduring hard things though not easily, yet 
deeply, and so come to that perfectness of learning 
in \he end, that quick wits, seem in liope, but do 
not in deed, or else very seldom, ever attain unto." 

This distinction between the two kinds of wits 
leads to another that is worthy of -your attention in 
estimating your qualities. We are all huniliar with 
the word tempefUincnt, and are aware thart people 
often excuse themselves for certain irregularities on 
the ground that they are the outcome of tempera- 
men^. We hear a great deal about the artistic tem- 
perament and its vagaries, -and many people wonder 
what, is meant exactly by this and other tempera- 
ments. In a very general way temperament may be 
described as the physical basis of character. So 
far as ouiT character or disposition is determined by 
the nature or state of our bodies, it may be said to 
show the effect of temperament. The old physiolo- 
gists had the theory that the state of the body had a 
direct and specific effect upon mental states. To 
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some degree the view is still held, but in a very 
different way from that of the ancient doctors with 
their crude knowledge of anatomy and physiology.* 

Temperamentum means a mixing in due proportion, 
and what the old doctors thou^t of was the mixing 
of certain fluids in the body. 'There was first of all 
the blood, then the colouflKs lymph- next yie^bile, 
and lastly a particularly virujpnf kin^of bile called 
the black bile. According as one* or other of these 
fluids or " humours " got the uppcnhand in the body, 
the person belonged to ohe or other of the four 
r2c(»gnized tentperamentg — the sanguine, the phleg- 
matic (or lymphatic), the clioleric, the melanchohc. 
Certain qualities were assumed to belong to each 
of these temperaments. Ihe characteristics of the 
sanguines are love tof movement, vivacity, light- 
heartedness, hopefulness, rashness, impatience.* The 
phlegmatics are marked by slowness of movement, 
dullness, incapacity for sustained effort, placidity, 
lack of fuss. The cholerics show ambition,*stub- 
bjoinncss, love of woik, courage; while the marks 
of the melancholics are depression, sadness, dark- 
sidedness, reflectiveness, and humility. 

You need not trouble overmuch to determine which 
of these temperaments can claim you for i|s own, since 
we have tdl got touches of all of tlfe temperaments, 
and we sometimes seem to pa.ss {rom one to the other 
according to certain changes in our health. Indeed, 
a distinguished German psychologist. Professor Lptze, 
holds that we all pass tflrough the whole of the 
temperaments in the course of oi 4 r ordinary life ; we 
begin as sanguines in childhood, pass on to the 
melancholic stage during youth, become cholerics in 
our mature years, and eifd up as phlegmatioc. 

There is, however, another classification of tempera- 
ments that is more worthy of your attention. Accoid- 
ing to the rapidity with which we respond to stimuli 
we are classed as either senswies or motors, iThe 
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distinction is made on a basis of nerve reaction, into 
which we need not enter here. It is enough to note 
that the sensory temperament is marked by a rela- 
tive slowness of response. People who are sensories 
are inclined not to rei>pond at once to any suggestion, 
but to take it into consideration and decide upon it 
at a* later stagje. The rrvoytprs, on the other hand, are 
inclined to respond by action at once. For them 
knowing is but the vfistibule of doing. They jump 
to.conclusions. , 

An attempt has been made to correlate these tem- 
peraments with sex and to show that women as* a 
whole are motors, while*meh as a whole are sensories. 
But, if true at all, this generalization is true only in a 
verj' limited degrcel It appears that at school age 
there may be something in ih, and that this may 
account for the bad character boys have as compared 
with girls of the same age in the lower parts of the 
school. At the early stages boys are certainly more 
back>'ard than girls, but in the higher classes at school 
this distinction no longer holds. 

It is worth your while making up your mind 
whether you are a sensory or a motor, as it may enable 
you to compare yourself more usefully than you 
otherwise could with your fellows, and to determine 
more wisely hoW to treat yourself as a student. If 
you find yourself markedly sensory it may be worth 
your while to try to‘ speed up your decisions, while if 
you suspect yourself of being markedly motor you 
may well cultivate the habit of suspending judgment, 
not to speak of aetjon. 

There are other qualities of your mental equip- 
ment about which you should know. Memories, for 
examplct differ greatly in their way of working. Some 
people have what are called verbal memories and 
retain with ease any form of words. Others have 
what may be called rational memories and retain 
eas^y any facts that have a cause-and-e£fect relation 
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to each other. Some seem to remember things ^st 
by their relations in time, others by th«r relations 
in space. You should know what sort of memory 
yours is, and whether it has ^y peculiarities. So 
with your other powers. You should note whether 
you have a tendency to picture^out what you read, or 
whether you prefer to get.tlfe mining as ragidlj^ as 
possible without making any njental piijtures. 

Most people, too, have a prefeflrcd sense : some 
prefer to learn thiuugh the eye, others through the 
ear, still others through the sense of touch. Tht 
lirst kind are Called visuals, the second audiles, the 
third tactiles. This docs ndl mean that the visuals 
learn only by the eye, or the aucliles only by the ear, 
but that each prefers to have his hiformation conveyed 
threjugh his favourite^ense. 

In practice there are three main ways of acqftiring 
knowledge : observation, intci course and reading. 
We may use our senses to discover tlie nature of our 
surroundings, and reason about what we ohIServe. 
\ye may talk to people who know more than we do, 
and from them acquire information. Or we may 
turn to books that have been written with the express 
purpose of communicating knowledge. In observa- 
tion and intercourse we usually learn incidentally. 
By using t)ur senses and by talking to our neighbours 
and friends, we cannot h'dp leareing something, even 
though we have not sot out to acquire knowledge. 
What wc learn is a sort of by-product that cqpies 
without being actually sought for 
The mere process of living always implies the pick- 
ing up of knowledge in a more or less haphazard way. 
We are educated at school, no doubt, but we are also 
being educated all the tiitie by our ordinary course of 
living. The difference is that at school we are taken 
in hand by a person whose business it is to educate 
us, wheieas iniordinary life w^e are educated by our 
surroundings without anyone having any special 
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intention to act as our educator. We are, as we say, 
“ licked intp shape ” by the circumstances of life. 

In our deliberate attempts to acquire knowledge 
we may depend on intercourse, or we may fall back 
upon books. While W are at school the two forces, 
living intercourse and reading, are both essential 
parte of our education. «3ut pupils differ according 
to thei!^ prefqfencefi. Sortie learn much more easily 
from the word o4 mdlith instruction that they get 
frqm their teacher; others profit more by quietly 
jading text-books for tttemselves. The first kind of 
pupils, when they leave si^hool and stiM desire to carfy 
on their studies, are inclined to attend lectures, while 
the second rely more upon reading. Naturally the 
audlles incline to acifpt the lecture system, while on 
the whole tlie visuals prefer toiget their information 
from books 

There are other matters that enter into the problem. 
The less self-reliant student naturally prefers the 
lessons of an actual teacher to the unpersonality of a 
mere book. You have therefore to examine yourself 
carefully to determine which line of study is best 
suited to your need. You must find out to which 
class of students you yourself belong. 

You will note that all these points which you are 
invited to observe about yourself are matters of fact. 
Accordingly they sljould not tempt you to become 
conceited. Indeed, if you are honest with yourself — 
and anything else is fatal to success as a student — the 
result of your investigations is more likely to be 
depressing than otherwise. A careful estimate of 
your own powers will almost certainly make you 
appreciate defects in yourself of which you would 
otherwise have been unconscious, and merits in others 
which would otherwise have escaped your observation. 

•As we have seen, self-examination tends to become 
unwelcome self-consciousness. The |best way to 
counter this tendency is to concentrate upon the sub- 
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ject-matter of your studies. For a time your honest 
study of yourself may lead to a somewhat unwhole- 
some concentration of consciousness upon yourself. 
But if you proceed as soon as ^ssible to apply the 
knowle^e you have acquired of yourself to the 
practical problems of your education, you will get 
rid of the superfluous coQsdousqiess by transfeffing 
it to the difficult parts of the problems you are study- 
ing. 

This may look as if you were bdng encouraged 'to 
s^udy yourself and then to forget all about what yotf 
have learnt. You seem to Ije invited to imitate the 
man in the Bible who beholds his natural face in a 
glass, " for he beholdeth himself, and goeth his ^ay, 
and straightway forgetteth what manner of man he 
was,” But though iiFthe interest of study you forget 
about your tempei ament, your index of memory, 
and your preferred sense, you are in fact constantly 
appl 3 'ing the results of your 'knowledge of yourself. 
Your knowledge is changed into power. You b^ome 
a. more skilful self-manipulator because you know 
better the self to be manipulated. The more skilfully 
you use this knowledge, the less the danger of your 
falling into the vice of srff-consciousness. 

This vice may take the cnider fojm ia which the 
subject-mhtter of our studies acquires an undue 
importance. The amount of Wcnowledge we can 
acquire of the outer world is at best pitiably small, 
yet some of us become self-consciously concesned 
about our attainments. We may regard the know- 
ledge we have won as in itself (A great commercial 
value, and accordingly gloat over our mental gain as 
a miser gloats over his hoard. This false point of 
view is a result of a WT6ng notion of the rfature of 
knowledge that we shall deal with later. It is not 
very difficult to avoid, but the more insidious form 
needs all our cafe, and in spite of our best endeavours 
is apt to catch us unawares. We may regard th&knbw- 
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ledge we have acquired as important enough in its way, 
but may value still more the form in which we have 
retained it. We are tempted to value it not so much 
because it is knowle^lge as because it is our know- 
ledge. We become ^ intellectually conceited, and 
matters are not improved by the fact that we often 
corifoine withrour ''onceil a knowledge that jwe are 
conceited, an\ we mrke a certain show of hiding 
what we recognize as a defect. Plain common-sense 
people dislike thisl compound state of mind so much 
that they have gone out of their way to invent ,a 
special name for it. A ^man who has fallen into this 
vice is called a " prig," and the state itself ** priggish- 
nes§." It is difficuP to define a prig, but the leading 
trail suggested by Ike term is a sort of complacent 
intehectual self-iighteousncss ttfat is exceedingly un- 
pleasant to others. A man^who was once asked to 
define the term said that lie could do so only by 
comparing it with another : A prig is one who has too 
muclTself-iespect, a bounder one who has too little. 

The self-made man is often accused of being teo 
proud of his maker. This criticism should be taken to 
heart by readers of this book, since a man who seeks 
to educate himself is leally* one Who hopes to be a 
self-made man by and by. The first lesson to be 
learned by one who would educate himself il liow best 
to use the help that others may give. The term self- 
educated is too frequently restiicted to those who have 
had no help from others it is too often supposed to 
mean a person who has not been able to go to either 
school or college. 

Some people even pride themselves upon their free- 
dom from the cramping influences of a conventional 
educatioh, and agree with^the sentiment expressed 
bv William Blake, the English mystic, in his egregious 
rhyme : 

" Thank God I never was sent to school, 

** To be flogged into following the style of a fool." 
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But, as we have seen, schools and teachers may be 
used by the pupil for his own advantage, without 
in any way sacrincing his independence. A man may 
become as much a slave to a hook as to a teacher. 
The really wise person uses all the means at his dis- 
posal for furthering his educaflon. A teacher is as 
much an instrument in tha4iands of | self-cduAitor 
as is a book. Besides, when al] is*said,^ll real educa- 
tion is self-education. Unless we tflke a hand in our 
own education we can never attain to the best results. 

A French teacher called Jhcotot spent a great deai 
of time in showing how ^useless and unnecessary a 
teacher is — ^but he kept on* teaching all the same. 
He and many others have plenty of examples to 
bring forward of distinguished mpn who have attained 
success without any% instruction from professional 
teac'hers. But these brilliant men succeeded in spite 
of this lack, not becauSe they had no instruction. 
Let us take the evidence of the famous French 
naturalist J. Henri Fabre, when he is speaking 6f his 
studies in mathematics : ^ 

" I was denied the privilege of learning with a 
master. I should be wrong to complain. Solitary 
study has its advantages : it doej not»cast you in 
the ofhbial mould ; it leaves you all your originality. 
Wild fniit, when it ripens, has a different taste 
from hot-house produce : it leaves on a dis- 
criminating palate a bitter-sweet flavour whose 
vii tue is all tlie greater for the contrast. Yes, if it 
were in my power, I would start afresh, face to 
face with my only counsellor, the book itself, not 
always a very lucid one; I would gladly resume 
my lonely watches, m^ struggles with the darkness 
whence, at last, a glimmer appears as I continue 
to explore it; I should retraverse the irksome 

‘ The Life of the Fly, English Edition, pp. 292 and^3ct 
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stages of yore, stimulated by the one desire that 
has never failed me, the desire of learning.” 

Yet honesty commls the old naturalist to recall 
his disappointment ^ith the mere book : 

"^The bpok is justr<a,book, that is to say, a set 
text, saying not"^ a y?ord more than it is obliged to 
say, exceedingly learned, I admit, bul, alas, often 
obscure I The author, it seems, wrote it for him- 
self. He understood ; therefore others must. 
Poor beginners, left to. yourselves, you mana|;e 
as best you can ! 'For you, there shall be no 
retracing of steps in order to tackle the difficulty 
m another way;, no circuit easing the arduous 
road and preparing the passatge ; no supplementary 
aperture to admit a glimmer of dayliglit. Incom- 
parably inferior to tlie spoken word, which begins 
again with fresh methods of attack and is ready 
tC vary the paths that lead to the open, the book 
says what it says and nothing more. Having 
finished its demonstration, whetlier you undei stand 
or no, the oracle is inexorably dumb. You re- 
read the text and ponder it obstinately. You pass 
and repass your shuttle through the woof of 
figures. Useless effoi ts all : the darkness con- 
tinues. What would be needed to supply the 
illuminating ray ? Often enough, a trifle, a mere 
word ; and that word the book will not speak. 

” Happy is he who is guided by a master’s 
teaching I His progress does not know the misery 
of those wearisome breakdowns.” 

Here'ive have the case very fairly stated. There 
are advantages on both sides, which is a fortunate 
fact, since most of us can now have the advantage of a 
teacher's help if we really want it. Most of those 
who read this book are in the position of having an 
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instructor or instructors in their studies. We must 
learn how to make the best use of them# We must 
not rely upon them too much. Professor Laurie, in 
speaking of the advantages of«>oor children in that 
they had to rely upon their ovm efforts, appealed to 
the well-to-do to make such aitangements for throw- 
ing their children on their 4Dwn resoyces a^ sMftuld 
give to them " some of the advantages of the gutter.'* 
These are advantages easily gainecFby the intelligent 
student. All he has to do is to resolve to use Jiis 
teachers only in so far as heTinds it necessary to do som 
Some teachers ^ake up syi altogether wrong attitude 
towards their pupils, who lAust accordingly put the 
matter straight by using these teachers in such a way 
as to develop tlieir own nature in the freest Vay 
possible. 

it is no part of a teacher's business to insist upon 
making his pupils like himself. It is only Deity that 
dares say : Let us make man in our image, after 
our likeness." Most teachers are modest enoil^h to 
recognize this, but some aie not. It is the "really 
good leacheis w’ho are wnlling that the clever pupil 
shall be clever in his own way. As w^e have seen, 
the true teacher attains, his highest ends by making 
himself no longer necessary to his pupil. , 

The inlportant thing for the pupil^s to be ready to 
take up the freedom that the teacher allow^s. Only 
as this freedom is accepted can the pupil retain that 
bitter-sweet flavour that Fabre and others vjilue. 
Just in proportion as the* teacher ceases to direct 
must the pupil take up the control of hib own educa- 
tion. But it mubt never be forgotten tliat although 
a teacher mav havt* ceased to direct, he may still be 
a very valuable help to "the pupil who is conducting 
his own education. 

The difference between school and college may be 
said to lie justiin this, that in school the pupil is all 
the time more or less of an educand, whefeaa at 

B— Stu. 
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coUege he is entirdy his own educator. At sdiool the 
teacher prescribes certain portions to be learnt, and 
in various other ways shows that he takes upon him- 
self the responsibility of the educative process that 
is going on. '^t the*- university the professor under- 
takes the responsibilfty of pres^ting his matter in 
the**vay best suited to *vhat he considers to"be the 
needs of his atudeifts.^bnt* to them he leaves the re- 
^onsibility of leaSning. Students in German univer- 
sities lay great stiess on what is called the Lernfreiheit 
rr freedom of learning. ' They claim to be free to 
learn when and how and yhere they please. Thdy 
may attend classes regularly or irregularly just as 
they choose. They may acquire their knowledge 
from books or froip lectures or from intercourse 
with others, just as they findioest for their special 
needs. The university insists upon their showing at 
the end of their course that they have acquired the 
minimum amount of knowledge required to obtain a 
degrAj, and if the student has used his Lernfreiheit 
unwisely he has to go without his degree. 

Going from school to university under these con- 
ditions is clearly an equivalent on the intellectual 
side to donning the toga viriUs. And just as the age 
at which thjs toga was assumed differed in individual 
cases, so the sta^e at which the pupil passes, from the 
partly educand partjv educator stage mto the purely 
educator stage varies in individual cases. Many boys 
havp become self-educators long before their school 
days are over, while not a few do not reach this stage 
at ajl, even at the univeisity. 

Unless you are content to remain an immature 
member of this last class, there are several facts of 
which you will need to nsmind yourself. One is 
that it is not the business of your teachers to save you 
trouble. In many cases tlieir chief duty is to make 
you take trouble. But they can and often do save 
yout frpm taking useless trouble. You may think of 
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doing a thing in a particular way ; and if left to your- 
self you will probably succeed in attaining your end, 
yet that way may be a bad one. It is better than 
no way at all, and self-educated men sometimes 
become proud of the very badrtess of their methods. 
But this surely is unwise. It i^no loss of dignity and 
no interference with your kidividualij^ for ^ More 
experienced person to tell you Vhicn/ is the most 
economical way of doing somcfliingfthSt you want to 
do. The wise self-educator shows his wisdom by 
getting all the advice he dhn before enteiing upoM 
ahy bit of worlrt He may or may not accept all that 
is offered — therein lies h’ls freedom — ^but he will at 
least enter upon his undei taking with the fullest 
knowledge available of the variqus ways in which his 
end may be attained.' 

iTie following pages contain many suggestions, the 
result of long and interesting experience of study and 
of students. It will be for you to give these sugges- 
tions your honest attention, and to decide which of 
them you feel called upon to adopt. You afe no 
doubt boted at the continual repetition, by those 
whose business it is to speak for your good, of the 
threadbare saying, that. there is no royal road to 
learning. That is true ; but there are m^y different 
kinds of Noads; and since you hav^ to walk one or 
other of them it is worth your .while to select your 
route wisely at the beginning of your journey. 
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PLAN OS CAMPAIGN 

It is as essciKial^in s^ludy as in warfare to have a 
satisfactory plan of campaign. Irregular and de- 
sultory dabbling never produces the same effect as 
work carried on with a fjcfinite purposq and on clearly- 
thought-out lines. Our*plaHs fall naturally into two 
groups : the one dealing with the subjects to be 
studied, and the other with the distribution of the 
time we can devote fo each. school, and even at 
the university, the geneial lines of our subject-master 
are laid down for us from above. We are told in 
broad outlines what to learn, though there is certainly 
a gre^t deal of room left for personal oigariization of 
the details of this subject-matter. With this we shall 
deal at a later stage. Here we are specially interested 
in the distribution of our time. 

We are all familiar with the school time-tables on 
wliich the week’s work and tlie worTv for each day are 
clearly set 6ui. ^As pupils in a school we jnust con- 
form to tiie time-table, so there is no moie to be said 
on that head. But ‘the school time is not the only 
time we give to study. Every pupil past the prepara- 
tory stage has, and ought to have, a certain amount 
of study to be done under his own guidance and at 
his dwn pace. Theltime it takes mu-st fit in, of course, 
with the requirements of the school. If the school 
makes l\pavier demands ii\, Latin than in Mathe- 
matics, we must give a proportionately larger amount 
oLtime to Latin. Further, the subjects to be studied 
each evening will be determined by the subjects to 
be taken up in class next day. ' 

36 
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The result of all this is that we have to make up a 
sort of time-table for our home study, apd to make 
this time-table fit in with that of the school. But 
the moment you sit down to vifite out such a table 
you find a certain difficulty. ¥ou discover that the 
total amount of time needed for preparation varies 
from evening to evening. $ome evenings are 4 ight 
and others are heavy. Yoti will fiffid tHS^ the ftachers 
are quite aware of this. But though t#ey do all they 
can to secure a fair degree of uniforn^ity in the amoijnt 
of work demanded eacli evening, it is impossible t^ 
arrange matters in the symmetrical w^ay they would 
like. Accordingly, you \9ill see it to be necessary to 
make not the evening but tlie week the unit on which 
you draw up your time-table. •That is, you must 
see to it that if Tudiday evening, for example, is a 
spefiaily heavy one, you do some of Tuesday night's 
work on Monday night® By this way of give and 
take you will find it possible, to make ends meet in 
a reasonable wav, instead of loafing on the easy even- 
ings and overw'oiking on the heavy ones. YouMnust 
be resj^onsible for your evening time-table, just as 
your teacheis are responsible for the school one. It 
IS accordingly ratl|cr important that you should take 
account of the nature of a time-table, so that you 
may be table to behave intelligeAtly *in making 
and using one. The following points deserve your 
attention. 

I. In drawing up your time-table you must not be 
too heroic. When you first? sit dowm to consider* the 
whole question 3 'ou will probably feel yourself in a 
glow of noble determination to do the thing very 
thoroughly. It is like making up one's mind to get 
up very early next moining. I'or the time being 
you are waim and comfortable and full of resolu- 
tion. Nothing seems too drastic. You may as wtU 
be thorough ab^ut it when you are at it. Mr. H. G. 
Wells puts the case very graphically in his Love qnd 
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Mr. Lewisham, where he gives an account of the in- 
human time-table drawn up by that enthusiastic 
young person. Naturally he could not live up to it, 
and the trouble is thait a time-table that falls through 
has its disastrous afteSr-eflects. 

In order that you foay live up to your time-table 
you** my St estimate ver> carefully beforehand your 
capacity forswork.* You 'must try to gauge this 
pretty accurately,* for there is almost as much danger 
in under-estimating as in over-estimating your powers. 
No doubt it would be &sy to make sure of over- 
taking all you laid out for yourself if jou deliberately 
put your demands well below your powers. But the 
result of this workin|f below our own natural level is 
extrfemely bad. It involves no call for strenuous 
effort. Everything goes smooAily and easily. We 
hardly rise above the level of a vegetable. 

We must have ideals, otherwise we shall have no 
incentive to work. Wlien Browning writes 

“ Ah, but a man’s reach should exceed his giasp. 
Or what’s a heaven for ? ” 

he suggests the essential quality of an ideal, which is 
that it can never be fully attained When we work 
to attain something that we know to be well within 
our reach we are' working for an end, not for an ideal. 
This appears a sensiUe way of woiking, and it cannot 
be denied that at first sight it seems an unsound 
poli^’y to encourage people to work for an ideal, if we 
start with the assumption that an ideal is unattainable. 

It, looks as if the .beginning of this section on time- 
tables was written just to warn you against under- 
taking something that you could not succeed in 
carrying* out. But we must look more closely at 
what underlies this conception of the ideal. In your 
studies you may have come across the expression 
" the mathematical limit.” If we take i lb.. I lb.. 
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i lb., iVlb., Alb., Alb't TJrlb.# Tirlb*# find add 
them all together we get very nearly a \idiole pound, 
in fact within a two-hundred-and-fifty-sixth part of a 
pound. This is near enough €or all practical pur- 
poses; but still, if we go on adding always another 
fraction exactly half of the dne preceding, we get 
nearer and nearer to a totil of exac^y one.pMnd. 
One pound is here the malhenjatfcal hmit of the sum 
of this series. But to reach that liHuifwe would need 
to go on for ever adding fractions/ which enables, us 
to understand the definitlbn of the mathematiczik 
limit as “ that*which we can approach as nearly as 
we please, but never actually reach." This corre- 
sponds to our notion of an ideal. You remember that 
Goldsmith, referring to the horL^n, has the suggestive 
lin^s : 

" That, like the circle bounding earth and skies. 
Allures from far, yet, as I follow, flies." 

So the ideal allures from far, and when pursued 
proves as unattainable as the horizon. But it does 
not cease to alluie. Therein lies its power. Attain- 
ment satisfies us «and we cease to strive. The un- 
attained always attracts us : it is a perpetual chal- 
lenge. Tto be sure, if it could be demonstrated to our 
satisfaction that it was not only unattained but un- 
attainable, it might lose its charm. But the ideal is 
not unattainable in that absolute sense. We can 
never reach it, but we caif approach it as nearly as 
we please. Thus we a*' attaining all the time ^hth- 
out ever having attained, and the ideal retains to the 
end its wholesome allurement. 

II. Applying this theory of the ideal to aur time- 
table we find that it will be enough to make the 
amount of time to be given to study an end, and rjot 
an ideal. We jiave to fix a number of hours that we 
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know to be within our power, and not start with the 
intention ol working the maxinium number of hours 
that our organism will stand. But though the 
number of hours shcfald be chosen on the principle 
of the mere end, theldnd of work done during these 
hours will give ampl^' opportunity for the operation 
of tfee ijdeal. 

In determining tfie number of hours to be included 
each week in''ojf home time-table, various things 
haj/e to be taken«-into account. To begin with, the 
Aumber of hours devoted'to study at school or college 
will have a determining influence. There is a tram- 
tional belief that an eight hours’ working day is a 
reasonable arrangernent. So that if you have five 
houts’ work during ffie day there should remain three 
hours to be accounted for at horde. But if you have a 
six hours' day at school you will probably find that 
you have still need of three Hours at home to keep up 
with your class work, and with a healthy student a 
nine hours' day is not dangerous, though it certainly 
means strenuous work. The question of health is of 
the utmost importance, and if you are of opinion 
that a nine hours' day is injurious, then, of course, 
you must accept the decision and make your time- 
table accorcjlingly. The important thing is to deter- 
mine the total amount of time at your dfeposal for 
home study and make the best use of that. 

Other considerations besides health must be taken 
into^ account. There are some social duties that 
demand a certain amount bf time — particularly in the 
case, of girls. But* this claim needs to be carefully 
scrutinized. Some young people arc only too ready 
to take a very serious view of their social responsi- 
bilities, just as others are inclined to take an unduly 
pessimistic view of the effect of study on their health. 
Your conscience and your doctor must decide between 
them about the relation between work^nd play, while 
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your parents must help your conscience to determine 
how much time you owe to society. Ji you are 
entitled to wear the toga virilis and are still a student, 
you will be well advised to keep siciety on pretty short 
rations in the matter of your timfe. 

III. With regard to the .distribution among the 
various subjects of your wholrfavailable^ime foj h#me 
study, you must rely upon* yoim mvn experience and 
your own judgment. It is well knflv^ that certciin 
subjects, for example Mathematics ftnd Latin Prose, 
are more difficult, and therSore demand more time 
th"hn others. GftneraUy speaking, therefore, you will 
give to such subjects a bigger share of your time than 
to others. But here you must take account of your 
<wn special capacity and tastes. r*It may be that 5^ou 
are specially good ar mathematics and find consti- 
tutional history much harder. In that case history 
should get the preference'in the tjme-table. Further, 
it sometimes happens that though you are not good 
at a certain subject you may have been a longerfeme 
at it than have the others in your class, and thus you 
may be lor a term or two in advance of the rest of the 
class in that subject. Clearly you could afford, in 
such a case, to cut down the time you would ordinarily 
give to that subject and devote it to soir^ others in 
which you'happen to be weak. 

IV. Having determined the tctfal amount of time 
per week to be given to the various subjects, you 
have next to settle in what order these subjects 
should occur on your thfie-table, and how they 
should be di.etributed t' oughout the week. IJere 
there are ceitain general principles that may give 
you some help. 

(a) The more diflicult "subjects should always be 
taken when the mmd is freshest. This is usually at 
the beginning, or very near the beginning, of a period 
of study. Accydingly, you will be w^ advised to 

B2 
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put at those times the subject that you find most 
difficulty in mastering. But this principle should be 
taken in connexion with another. It sometimes 
happens that you disUke some subject, though you 
have no great difficitity in dealing with it. Speaking 
generally, we dislike* most those subjects that are for 
usrtjhe^ most (Jifficult. But if for any reason we find a 
subject easj* enough in a way, but unpleasant for us. 
then we should jJut tliat in the forefront. So with the 
end of a study' period. That is the place for the 
easiest subjects, but if there is some subject that we 
find hard but still take a positive pKfasure in, theil it 
may be put at the end, where it stands as a sort of 
inducement to get at it by working off the less pleasant 
matters that precedp it. Further help in deciding the 
order in which subjects should be studied will be found 
from a consideration of what will be said about faitigue 
a little later. 

(b) It is found thai in most cases the oftener a 
subject is taken in the week the better chance it has 
of getting justice. Thus, if you can allord only two 
and a half hours per week to a given subject, say 
French, this time might be divided into one hour on 
Monday, half an hour on Wednesday, and one hour 
on Fiiday. Or the time might be divided in the 
simple form of* half an hour every day foi five days. 
This latter distribt,Uion will generally be found the 
more profitable. You seem to learn something be- 
tween lessons, even though j’ou may not open your 
book from one lesson to another. On the other hand, 
soipe subjects require a certain amount of preparation 
of materials for each lesson. Thus if you liad two 
hours a week to devote to drawing, it would probably 
be better to have them in dwo sejiarate hour-periods 
rather than in four half-hour-periods, so that the time 
tpent in putting out and putting away the drawing 
materials would be lost only twice a^week instead of 
fojir times. 
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(c) While the hardest subjects should generally 
come first and the easiest last, there is {oom for a 
certain alternation of the easy and the difficult. 
After a very hard subject a very easy one may be 
well used as a sort of rest afterythe strain. Still we 
must keep in view what we have^id under (a) on this 
point. But whatever may he done in the way. of 
alternating the easy and* the dlfficuft# there cer- 
tainly ought to be an altemaflon hoarding to the 
different kinds of subjects. Thus algebra should t>e 
followed by something quit€ different, say French; 
history might be followed by geometry, and geo- 
graphy by composition. " It is obvious that this 
principle of alternation might be quite well combined 
with the alternation of the eas^f and the dilhcult, 
to say nothing of the Repulsive and the attractive. 

Vr One great danger in the use of the time-table is 
rigidity. It is difficult 40 finish our work in each 
subject at the exact moment ^vhen a new subject is 
due. To obviate this difficulty it may be suggested 
that a small period of say fifteen or twenty mihutes 
should be set apart at the end of each evening’s work 
as a sort of reserve time to finish off any little thing we 
may have been forced tOjpmit in any of the ordinary 
periods. But this plan is dangerous. The recogni- 
tion of a fifeed emergency time gives S. sort of justifi- 
cation for not quite finishing the^work at any penod 
and the tendency is to have a bad balance left over 
from every period. It is probably better to allow 
an occasional extension of ofle subject into the period 
of another. This is verj' bad, no doubt, but the ^im- 
portant thing IS that it is felt to be bad at the time. 
We cannot avoid feeling conscience-stricken when we 
know that we are favouring one subject at* the ex- 
pense of another. All subjects iiiay claim an equal 
right in the reserve period. But the very fact that 
we know we are using Geometry time for French work 
makes us uncomfortable, and therefore drives us to 
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avoid such incursions unless under genuine stress and 
strain. 

You must not allow pedantry to stop you to the 
moment, when a few«minutes more might produce all 
the dilference betyffien complete and incomplete 
preparation: but if* you cultivate a tenderness of 
coijrcience about overlappings you will be able to 
preserve an^ffilherence to 'your times that is intelli- 
gent without heifag sltivish. If your conscience is in 
gqpd working or^ler you may experiment with a re- 
serve period, with the fidl resolve to use it as seldom 
as possible as an emergency extension for any one 
subject, and as often as pctesible as a revision period 
for each subject in turn. If you cannot depend on 
your conscience, avoid having a reserve period in 
your time-table. 

At the present time a great deal of attention is 
given to the question gf over-pressure in schools and 
othec places where people prepare for examinations. 
It is probable that with most young people there is 
more danger of under-pressure than over-pressure. 
It is an unwholesome thing to be continually thinking 
about one’s health, and it i?; not desirable to encour- 
age young people to think that their main business 
is to make'sure"that they do not do too much work. 
All the same, in order that you may have the proper 
information to guide you in managing your work, it is 
worth while to consider some of the facts that have 
come out in the many* investigations that have 
recently been madQ.into the nature of fatigue. Siome- 
times we hear of mental fatigue, as if it were different 
from other kinds of fatigue. But it would appear 
that th^ effects produced by menial work are very 
much the same as those produced by any other kind 
of work. 

To begin with, we are not to regard fatigue as 
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something to be avoided. After honest work we 
ought to be fatigued. What wf should ]^e afraid of 
and try to avoid is over-fatigue. The difference 
between the two is that over-fatigue demands special 
means to remove it. If after a piece of work you are 
tired, even, as you are apt to !»y, " worn out,” you 
go to bed and have a goodcileep and waken up re- 
freshed, you have been merely •nonfl^ily fatigued. 
But if when you go to bed yotf arep ^ we sometimes 
say, too tired to sleep, or if wh^n you do sl^ep 
you waken up still tired, find the tiredness hang!^ 
about you all the next day and interferes with your 
etfectiveness in work, then you have been over- 
fatigued. 

Again a warning is needed. ' You must not be 
always on the lookout for symptoms of tiredness. 
If they need to be looked for they may be safely 
neglected. On the other hand, there are those who 
find the symiitoms all too ea^ly. These are they of 
whom it is contemptuously said, ” they were«born 
tired ” 

What you are mainly concerned with is the 
effect of fitigue tipon your work. Now it is worth 
while noting that the moment you start upon a piece 
of work the fatigue effect begins to set in. It is not 
noticeable for quite a long while, and do#s not make 
its influence felt till the work has exhausted a certain 
amount of your energy. But it |;oes on increasing in 
amount and tends to reduce the effectiveness of your 
efforts. But there are other influences at work af the 
Su.me time. There is fir'-*^ what is, called the practice 
effect, which represents tlie increased skill we acejuire 
in doing anything by the very practice we get in 
doing it. Suppose we aje working out equations in 
algebra, we acquire by practice greater ease in mani- 
pulating the material as the lesson goes on ; and the 
same is true of such a different operation as memoriz- 
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ing the irregularities of the French verb. The other 
force at wprk produces what may be called the 
" swing " effect. Apart from the skill we attain by 
practice in a particulair operation, we acquire, as we go 
along, a certain swiirg that carries us on. This is 
what we mean when we say that we have warmed up 
to our work. 

Now*the ciiAous filing is* that at the beginning of a 
period of studj% Al tHree forces start work, and all 
tlnee effects go d« increasing as the study proceeds. 
3ut at first the fatigue t;ffect makes little progress, 
while the practice effect and the swing effect progress 
rapidly. By and by, however, the practice and the 
swing effects reach their maximum and cannot 
become greater, while the fatigue effect steadily in- 
creases. At length a time conies when the fatigue 
effect more than counterbalances the other two and 
the effectiveness of study begins to diminish. It 
goes on diminishing till by and by it becomes un- 
profilFable to carry on the work. 

The following diagram illustrates w^hat takes place 
in a period of two hours' work. Beginning at A the 
effectiveness of the work, so far from increasing 
rapidly, begins at first by actually decreasing. This 
results from the distraction that we expeiience at the 
beginning of a l&son. We are busy fighting against 
all the other interest's that claim our attention. But 
when we have settled our account with the matters 
that occupied our minds just before the lesson began, 
and’ that have made a fight for their place in our 
minds before they finally give way to the matters we 
are studying, there is a rapid increase in the effective- 
ness of our work, owing to the growing practice and 
swung efSects. This goes on* up to C, at wdiich point 
the fatigue effect is able just to counterbalance the 
c«*mbined forces of the other two. After that there 
is a steady fall to D. In the ordinary course this fall 
would continue, but when it gets close to the end of 
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the study period we are a little stimulated by two 
things. First there is the pro4>ect of a speedy re- 
lease from toil, and this cheers ns up. Then there is 
the working of our conscience •that tells us that our 
time is now very short, and thaJ there is therefore the 
more need for effort. The result is a little spurt 
at the end, which has been dbmpared jjp whal^the old 
postilions used to call " the miftt for <he avenue,” 
meaning the little reserve force that^bfcy husbanded in 



Fatigue Curve, 

Reproduced from Binet and Henri's La Fattgae InUllectuelle 
by kind permission of Messrs. SchleiCher Fr^res, Paris. 

their horses during a long gurney so that they iflight 
make a creditable appearance as they drove up to the 
door of the grand house. 

We see, then, from the " curve of fatigue,” as the 
diagram is called, that (here is always a 1<^ at the 
beginning of a new lesson, beca’ise of the distraction 
and because the practice and the swing effects take a 
little time to make themselves felt. In consequence 
you may think that it was bad advice to ask you to 
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take five half-hour lessons rather than two lessons of 
an hour each and Another of half an hour. But 
there is an interesting fact to be taken into account 
here. The swing eff^t, it is true, is lost every time 
we give up a lesson^ and resume it again after an 
interval. But the practice effect is carried over from 
one * lejson ty anothe#. Experiments have been 
made to determine lliow long the practice effect lasts 
and it has beeV ?oun 5 that the practice effect of a 
single hour's worYs* was preserved and carried over to 
he morrow, and was not entirely lost even after a 
lapse of thirty-eight to forty-seven h(Jurs. Since thfe 
fatigue effect very rapidly disappears, we have thus a 
great advantage, and it is this advantage that makes 
progress possible. Naturally th^ smaller the interval 
between the lessons the more peffeclly is the practice 
effect carried foiward. Accordingly it is wiser to 
distribute our time over as'' many dilfeicnt study- 
periods as can be conv<eniently aiianged, so long as 
they^re not too short to secure the full benefit of both 
the swing effect and the practice effect. 

The actual length of the study-peiiod to be de- 
voted to each subject will depend upon the nature 
of the subject and the nature and stage of advance- 
ment of thq student. In schools we have to arrange 
matters to suit 'groups, and all we can do^is to get 
some sort of averag^^ and do the best we can with 
that. With the advanced classes the ordinary 
periods are 40 min., 45 min. and 50 min. With 
younger classes the pciio0 is usually much smaller. 
In order to get soni*^ sort of general rule that will suit 
all cases it has been suggested that the following 
sliding scale might be adopted with advantage: 
Multiply-the number of yeais in the pui)irs age bv 
two, and the result will give you the number of 
minutes that forms the suitable lesson-period for 
that pupil. 

In your own case you will probably find that forty 
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minutes forms a very suitable average period of 
study for a subject. A few subjects may«be satisfied 
with thirty minutes, and some will demand a whole 
hour. But if you are not traitimelled by school or 
college conditions, you may qyite wisely exercise a 
fair amount of freedom in your arrangements. You 
may, for example, adopt whtt is calle^ the' intensive 
method and concentiate on youf subjects one after 
the other. Thus mathemafics ^ its different 
branches might monopolize a wh<we evening three 
times a week for a month, ftie other subjects having 
t 5 content therftselves with short commons till their 
turn came for intensive treatment. Some students 
find this method work extremely well, but it should 
always be used witk the safeguard that you take a 
wKje sweep m your ]pan of campaign and secure that 
there is a real periodicity in the intensive study. 
That is, 5"ou would take^the year as the unit, so that 
each subject would have a chance of getting its turn 
say three or four times a year. If a shorter peilbd is 
taken, you will find yourself inclined to stop tlie 
system just when a disagreeable subject is going to 
have its innings. Further, this intensive plan should 
be limited to the major subjects. Certain of the 
minor subjects should get uniform attenJ:ion all the 
w«iy throiJgli. 

It seems only natural to expect that the various 
subjects of study should have diflercnt fatigue- 
pi oducing effects. Some demand much harder ^ork 
than others In point of fact, experiments have 
been made by Wagner in Germanv, the results of 
which have led to the following classification, in which 
100 is accepted as the maximum power of pioducing 
fatigue : 

Mathematics ..... loo 

Latin ...... 91 

Greek. ....... 90 
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Gymnastics. 

90 

History* . u . . 

. . 85 

Geography .... 

. . 85 

Arithmetic . f . . 

. 82 

French ... 

82 

German (the motner tongue) . 

82 

Jla^urb Study 

. 80 

Drawing' 

• 77 

Religion .* 

• 77 


Wagner’s results do no\, quite agree with those of 
another experimenter, Kemsies, who puts the subjects 
in the following order, according to their fatigue- 
producing power : 

1. Gymnastics. 

2. Mathematics. 

3. Foreign Languag'^s. 

4. Religion. ^ 

5. The mother tongue. 

6. Nature Study and Geography. 

7. History. 

8. Singing and Drawing. 

We need not be surprised that these two tables 
do not agree. Tliere are so many things to be taken 
into account that it is almost impossible to get 
accurate results. For one thing, the kind of teacher 
makes all the difference in the world. There are easy- 
going teacheis of mathematics who do not take much 
out of their pupils, and there are stiict teachers of 
drawdng who send their classes away much more 
fatigued than those from the laxer teachers of harder 
su^ectsi. 

For ourselves the most important source of probable 
qnror in estimating the fatigue-producing power of 
subjects is the confusion between two quite different 
things. We are very apt to think that^we are fatigued 
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when we are only bored. Ennui or boredom comes 
upon us when we cannot get up^i&cienl; interest in 
what we are doing. We may be quite fresh and ready 
for auy amount of work at otherithings, but not at this 
particular thing that disgusts us. It is in cases like 
this that a change of subject fs as good as a rest. 
If we are really fatigued the* only remedj^s to sest, 
but if we are merely bored we rifciy oftti(!^ r&ief by 
turning to something else for a ^rhilePa^id then coming 
back to the tiresome subject. 

You must not, however, foo readily resort to this 
change of subject. If you are sure that it is a matter 
of being bored and not ol being really fatigued, you 
must be careful not to yield too easily to the desire 
for change. To give up as soon as you are a little 
bored is contemptiole. You must face the un- 
interesting in order to attain to something else that 
is interesting. The encouraging tiling is that if we 
do apply ourselves to what h^-S no attraction for us, 
we gradually acquire a sort of pleasure in the work, 
or at least in our own prowess. If this were rfbt so, 
it would oe necessary to give up certain kinds of work 
altogether, since the mind finds it impossible to attend 
by mere force of will to aqy subject in which no interest 
whatever can be aroused. ^ 

To the earnest student, however, there are no such 
subjects. There is always a w£jy of connecting the 
dry subject, somehow or other, with matter that really 
does interest us. No doubt it would be a mistake to 
confine yourself for long periods to these specially 
uninteresting subjects, \nd your purpose will be 
served if you give them their fair share of attention 
and do not sui render at the first appearance of 
boredom. 

A somewhat similar problem aiises in connexion 
with genuine fatigue. It may be asked : Is ’t 
possible to do effective work when we are fatigued? 
It appears thit it is possible. Suppose that the 
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student works on till his usual time for going to bed. 
He is worij out and quite ready to fall asleep. But 
for some reason or other it is imperative that a certain 
piece of work should be done that night. The 
student goes doggedly on, determined to finish his 
work in spite of his W eariness. By and by a curious 
thing happens. The drowsiness passes away, the 
mind Become# deal again; and indeed appears to be 
clearer than u^ital. ^his renewed vigour is some- 
times called “ mental second wind," and investiga- 
tions have been made t6 find out whether the work 
done under its influence is really good; whether, tn 
fact, it stands the test of " next morning." The 
conclusion reached by those who have looked into the 
mati^er is that in most cases the work done under these 
unusual conditions is quite goorf. 

But the report is not so favourable wlien we cbme 
to consider the effect upon ttiie mind of the student. 
His tvork may not suffer, but he does. The essay he 
prodkices may be an excellent essay, but it has cost 
more than usual. This mental second wind is an 
unwholesome thing. It appears that drowsiness 
and the other symptoms oi fatigue arc nature's warning 
that rest is needed. If the warning is neglected 
nature removes the symptoms and allows the work 
to go on, but at the price that she always demands 
from people who work under j)atliological conditions. 
Investigation seems* to show that when we are wdiat 
we usually call fatigued, we are not exhausted. 
We ’nave reserves of energ^^ upon whic'h we can draw. 
This is a beneficent arrangement of nature to meet the 
emergencies of life, and occasions sometimes arise 
on which it is justifiable to call out our reserves to 
meet special needs. But the student must realize 
that it is a dangerous business using emergency 
ipeans in ordinary circumstances, and that it is well 
to avoid falling back upon mental second wind unless 
there is some genuine need for it. 
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So far it has been taken for graniea mat the 
student is connected with some Jthool or jollege, and 
that accordingly his work as a wjfole has been planned 
out by some one else. But it nlay quite well happen 
that you are what is called a npivate student. You 
may be conducting your stucnes entirely on your 
own responsibility, and be tHerefore in ne^ of some 
little guidance on the planning oufof v<Jli^tucfies as a 
whole. 

Now in approaching a new subj^rft there arc two 
main wa5's of arranging ydur work. One may be 
called the Metiwd of Complete Detail, the other the 
Rapid Impression Method* The fust proceeds on the 
good old-fashioned w^ay of dealing in full detail with 
everything as it comes, and mastering each pa»t of 
the subject in its dire order ancf in all its parts. In 
the*second the student takes a scamper ovei the whole 
ground as rapidly as possible, in oidcr to get a general 
idea of what it is all about^ and then by and by 
goes over the same giound m greater and gn^ater 
detail. 

Each method has its advantages and its dangers. 
The Method of Complete Detail commends itself to 
those who are greatly ^ atti acted by the ordinary 
ideal ol thoTongmiess. It seems the natural thing 
to begin »t the beginning and go right on. But it is 
not always a vciy intelligent w’ay of approaching a 
subject. The student sometimes is put into such a 
position that he cannot see the wood for the trees. 
His attention is so much Oifcupied with details that he 
is unable to foim any '"encial idga of what it is all 
about. It is sometimes months after he has be^m a 
study that a glimmeiing of what it all means dawns 
upon him. On the other«hand, i le Rapid Impression 
Method is very attractive to th^ quick-watted, keen, 
easily intciested student, wbo gallops with great jqy 
through the whole subject, gathering interest as he 
goes. When it is necessary, however, to begin to 
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go over the matter again in greater detail, this type 
of student apt to fiUg. 

You will see that' in a general way the detailed 
method attracts thos4^ of hard wits, while the quick- 
witted probably prefer the Rapid Impression Method. 
You must accordiii^y consider to which of the 
twofclass^ you belong fend face the problem with a 
knowleclge 0^ ^your* bias. *You will doubtless have 
no difficulty in^ tnakihg up your mind which way 
your inclination^ turn; but you must decide for 
^yourself which of the two^methods is most likely to be 
advantageous to you, being the person you are and 
in the circumstances in ^hich you find yourself. 
You will almost certainly feci that there is a rather 
closo balancing of ' advantages^ and disadvantages 
between the two methods, and you will be inclined to 
make some sort of compromise method of your own 
so as to combine the advantages of both; and in 
this you will be wise. .For what such a compromise 
meafts is that you have made the special application 
of certain general principles which are necessary to 
meet circumstances as they exist heie and now. 

To begin with, if this is the first time you have 
tried to apply your knowledge of .how you stand in 
relation to the two kinds of wit, you will probably 
find that you aA not quite sure whetlicr ybur wit is 
hard or quick. In spine subjects you seem to belong 
to the quick wits, and in others to the hard. You 
will be wise, then, to lake the nature of tlic subject 
into account in classifying your powders, and you 
cannot go far wrong in making your compromise 
between the two methods depend upon the nature of 
your own temperament. If you feel yourself to be 
too quick-witted, too motop, too ready to jump to 
conclusions, too easily bored with detail, you will 
he well advised to give your studies a bias towards 
the Complete Detail Method. If, on the other hand, 
you were inclined at school to depehd entirely on 
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the directions of your teachers, to take each day's 
work for granted, to regard eve^thing a% " all m the 
day’s work," then a bias tow^s the other method 
will be to your advantage. 

The ordinary workaday student, the person who 
takes no responsibility for the results of his work, the 
sort of student, in short, whi is not in tli^ajt likely 
to read a book like the ptcscnt, ^tancft most in neeli 
of the Rapid Impression M^thoc^ But after all, 
were it not for the danger of apj^aring to under- 
estimate the value of thordhghness, it would be safe 
fo ask dl studrtits to give their work a bias towards 
Rapid T mpi essionism. TTie really earnest student may 
be trusted not to misunderstand or misuse the more 
attractive method, ||ut he muslj^be warned to lose no 
opportunity of stiffening his will-power by applying 
Imnbcif to the less attractive details. 



CHAPTER III 


iis:a,n1^.uj.atioi^ of the memory 

No apology is Accessary for giving to memory a 
chapter all to itSelf. It is recognized as one of the 
riundamental qualities of'human nature and the basis 
of our self-identity. Without memoi^ our individual 
existence would lose all meaning. We know that we 
are the same persons that we were last year, because 
we remember the experience we^ then had. Memory 
bridges over the gulf of time and convinces us of the 
continuity of our own personality. 

But while this is true fof people in general, for 
the student the memory has a rather special signi- 
ficail^e. Tt has to do >\ith the retention of know- 
ledge, which is the student's special business. We 
can all at any given time acquire a mastery over 
certain facts, but if we are una])le to retain that 
mastery our labour in acquiiing it is wasted. 
Students are only too willing to admit the weakness 
of their memory '‘and to lay to that scoie a gfeat many 
of their failures. , 

Now it has to be admitted that much depends upon 
the quality of the mcinoiy with wliich each student 
starts. A memory that retains well and reproduces 
easilv is certainly a^great advantage to a student. It 
is idle to say tliat “ mere memory " is in itself some- 
thing rather contemptible. There is a popular 
impression that intellect and memory do not, as a 
rule, go together, that the man who has really good 
brain power is usually indifferently gifted in the matter 
of mere memory. But experience does not bear this 
out. There are people, to be sure, \^ho have great 
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power of memory and little power of thinking. 
These, by depending entirely i^n thek memory, 
sometimes bring the memory jmto disrepute. But 
on the other hand, people of great intellectual power 
who have also excellent memories are those who rise 
to the highest levels. Both .qualities are needed to 
make a really efficient student. 

It is sometimes said that’ a mjn'may bSve too good 
a memory. When he wishes to recaS] something that 
he wants, his memory shqpts out before him all 
manner of things that he does not want, along with 
tBe one thing tilat he does want, so that he is con- 
fused with the richness of the store. But this does 
not imply that the man's memory is too good, but 
only that it is not ivoperly nia,’Iaged. The natural 
quality of the memory is one thing, the management 
of the memory is another. 

Of the two. the management is in the hands of 
the student. The natural quality he must take as 
something given, something that cannot be changed. 
You may be surprised to hear this, as you hai^e no 
doubt heard and read a great deal about the improve- 
ment of the memory. Psychologists are not yet 
quite agreed about the •matter, but the balance of 
opinion is entirely against the possibility of improving 
the origirfal or what may be calleS the “ brute " 
memory. We are born into the world with a memory 
of a certain degree of retentiveness and power of 
recall, and with that memory we must go through, the 
world, making the best use df it that we can. We may 
use it wisely or foolishly- — and for this we arq re- 
sponsible — ^but we have only that one memory to 
use, we cannot improve its intrinsic quality. 

It is true that we carp do something evefl on the 
physical side to keep the memory at its best. Whole- 
some living has a great deal to do with the working 
of the memory. Overwork, overfeeding, over-drink- 
ing, indulgence^}! every kind, all have a marked effect 
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on the brute memory. Even young people notice 
how badlytthe membry works when they are fatigued, 
and experience prow's that certain diseases resulting 
from excess show vheir beginnings by a gradual 
weakening of the bnjte memory. The one way that 
you can get at this brute memory and keep it at its 
best i^ by^enpible and lle^y living. 

But thou^n we (Cannot improve the brute memory, 
we may greatly Ihcrease its effectiveness by manipula- 
ting it properly.'' To do, this it is necessary to examine 
what sort of memory we have, and to discover how 
we may best use it. In order that vft may remember 
something, we must impress it upon our minds with a 
certain degree of force. Some minds require a good 
deai of force, others require yery little. The less 
initial force required, the better the memory is ;said 
to be. Suppose you and a friend test yourselves 
by trying how often each df you must read over a 
brief poem before you are able to reproduce it per- 
fecBy by memory. It may be that by reading it 
over four times you have mastered it, while your 
friend has to read it over twelve times before he suc- 
ceeds. In that case your memories stand to one 
another in the ratio of four to twelve : this means 
that your friend requires three times as much initial 
force as you do in order to master the pofem. Your 
memory, in fact, njay be said to be three times as 
^ood as his. If you like to put it in that way, his 
indgx of memory is one while your index is three. 

Teachers are now beginning to look into this matter, 
andj in the future ihey w'ill probably aU arrange for 
giving an index for every pupil in a class. The boy 
with the poorest memory will have the index one, 
the boy«with the best memory the index ten, and all 
the rest will be arranged somewhere between, so 
*hat every pupil in the class will know his actual 
rank with regard to memory — or at any rate the 
teachqr wHl, for he may not consider It wise to share 
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his knowledge with the pupils, especially at early 
stages. In the higher classes. Ho doubt«it is well 
that the pupils should know thew own indexes. 

But your investigation of ylur own memory is 
not yet complete. You must not forget that though 
it has cost your friend three times as much efiort 
as you, the result in his case 4s the same ^ia ^cmxs. 
You have both mastered the poeih. have both 
the same possession, though ydh haftre bought it at 
different rates. To this extent you^have a distinct 
advantage as a student over*your friend. But there 
is* another test •to be made. Next morning, you 
should both try to repeat the poem and note how 
many mistakes each of you makes. Do the same thing 
three days later, the^ a week Idter, then a month 
later, then three months later. It may come out 
that though you learnt the poem three times more 
easily than your friend, he may remember it accurately 
twice as long. 

You will, of course, see that we cannot obtain Pfery 
exact results in a case like this. When we say*that 
you forget twice as much as your friend we speak 
m a rather general way. WTiat we are doing is to 
establish a rough and re^dy index of forgetfulness or 
oblimscence. In this case your index of obliviscence 
would be Wo to your friend’s one ; so tHht in* estimating 
the index of really efficient mei^ory you would not 
rank very much above your friend, for your greater 
ease of learning would be balanced by his powej of 
retaining longer an accurate knowledge of what he 
had learned. All these things wijl be kept in view 
by the teacher in the future when he is estimaling 
the powers of his pupils, and he may either have 
two indexes for each pupil, one of (luicltness of 
learning and one of obliviscence, or he may amal- 
gamate the two and find a composite index of memory 
“ efficiency.” 

But quickneifs of memory is not always accom- 
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panied by faultiness or unretentiveness; you may 
acquire qqickly and hold safely while your friend 
acquires with difiicuty and loses with ease. In that 
case you have a peiiianent advantage over him as a 
student . Suppose, further, that you and he do exactly 
the same kind of work and put out exactly the same 
amount Vf energy in ttie same way for ten years : 
at th^ en^dl that period you will almost certainly 
stand in the same rdiative position to one another, 
so far as the natural power of memory is concerned. 
You will still retain ybur initial advantage : your 
index of memory will i/*main the same in relation to 
his. No doubt you v ill haVe acquired more knowledge 
than he during the ten years, but that is beside the 
pretent point. 

If, however, during these ten years you rely upon 
your superior natural gifts, while your frier, d, realising 
his disadvantages, puts extra energy into his work, 
using his poorer mernory energetically and skilfully, 
an^ seeking out the best ways of manipulating it, 
the result at the end of the ten years may well be 
that he can so use his memory as to produce results 
as easily and as quickly as you. This docs not mean 
that his brute memory hasjieen improved, but only 
that he has learnt to use it in a more skilful way, and 
in particular to apply it more effectively in con- 
nexion with certain definite kinds of facts. 

This last point is of special importance, for ex- 
perience shows that improvement in the memory 
is always improvement m a certain direction, that 
is, in connexion \/itli a particular kind of matter. 
Indeed, it is sometimes said that we have all excellent 
memories for something or other Schoolmasters 
are welL aware that the boy who cannot anchor the 
battle of Marathon to any fixed date, has no difficulty 
jn reeling off an interminable list of “ footbsdl 
fixtures " for the coming season, while the girl who 
can never be sure whether Bombay* is on the east 
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or on the west coast of India, will remember in the 
minutest detail the position of a ribbon# on a hat 
that she saw weeks ago in a shop^ndow. 

This does not mean that we hive different kinds of 
memories — a football memory and a history memory, 
a millinery memory and a geography memory — but 
merely that we remember dffferent kind^rdf ^hiftgs 
with different degrees of eas6 and acturac^^. ' Generally 
the deciding factor is interest we •remember what 
interests us more easily than what does not. The 
power is there, and may in clue couise be broadened 
oi* given new direction ; thus the natural interest 
of a boy in football is rej)laccd in the future by the 
acquired interest in the affairs of his business or his 
profession. He can, ^n adult life. •remember busmess 
matters even though his memory for other things is 
very bad. Sometimes, indeed, he can remember 
business things only in connexion with business. A 
psychologist gives a case, for, examjde, in which a 
ticket-clerk could remember all about fares *ttd 
distances and connexions while he was in his *box, 
but the moment he left it he could give no reliable 
information even about his own line. Memory 
im])rovement nearly aljvays means improvement 
in dealing with a particular class of facts. 

The miAimum initial force necessStry \o impress 
something s(»curely upon the mind may be applied 
all at one time, or at different times by instalments. 
Suppose we had a standard unit of force, say one 
second of the mc»st intense attention of which w'e are 
capable, and that ten of the^e uiyts wxic necessary 
to cemrnit a particular fact to memory. Then* we 
might either give the ten seconds consecutively, or in 
ten separate instalments with intervals betw'ceii them, 
or five periods of tw^o seconds w'iih intervals between 
the periods. These intervals may be long or short, so 
that quite a number of considerations claim attention. 
The important question is, which is the better way of 
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learning : the condensed application or the instalment 
system ? . 

Often we have no Choice. Certain matters must be 
committed to the nrcmory at once, or our chance is 
for ever gone. But, on the other hand, there are 
occasions when we have the choice between the two 
methqfis'S^d our general principle should be that 
in cases of *smair ^rtidns of subject-matter the 
condensed fomf is the better, whereas when we 
have to face a longish bit of work the instalment 
system is more profitable. What we have already 
considered in connexion with the disftribution of tiilie 
among various subjects ajlplics here. You have all 
the advantage of unconscious cerebration between 
the* different instalipents. It ij? true that there are 
certain considerations which do not apply to the s^me 
degree in the process of learning as opposed to re- 
membering. We have, for 'fexamplc, to realize that 
the rate at which we forget must be taken into account. 
If We have a high “ index of obliviscence " then it may 
be less advisable for us to adopt the instalment system. 
We may lose so much between the instalments as to 
necessitate an unprofitable amount of relearning. 
If your oblmscence index is sm^Il, you are safe to 
adopt the instalment system. If it is large, you have 
to choose bet\v’een avoiding the instalmdht system 
altogether, and adopting it with the modification that 
there must be the smallest practicable interval 
betyreen the instalments. The latter alternative 
must be adopted at least ‘in all cases where, from the 
nature of the case, ^^he concentrated method cannot be 
applied. Such occasions are continually occurring, 
since many things which must be committed to 
memory are so complicated that they cannot be 
completely mastered at one sitting. 

The phrase " committing to memory ” is apt to 
be confusing, as it slightly suggests the kind of 
memory work known as learning by rote. This 
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means getting into the memory a form of words 
without paying any attention to the meaning. Some- 
times a distinction is drawn »tween learning by 
heart and learning by rote. As 5. rule the terms are 
used interchangeably, but, if they must be dis- 
tinguished, learning by hea^ may be sai^ to be 
learning a subject in such a way that it Ir^pcomes^ part 
of our very self. We deal yn!h the matter so 
thoroughly that we actually assimilath it. 

Rote-learning, on the othq; hand, may be limited 
to the mere parrot-like repetition designed to commit 
a*form of words* to the brute memory without any 
thought of their meaning. For example, in learning 
the multiplication table, a child may sing the tables 
up and down so as to be able tq repeat them eildier 
upijards or downwards, and yet be unable to use the 
tables unless by repeating each table until the appro- 

E riate number is reache^d. This would be learning 
y rote. On the other hand,, the pupil may be so 
exercised by the teacher in giving at once vaiiffus 
products, such as four times eight, nine times sdVen, 
eleven times twelve, that he is able at a moment’s 
notice to give any product in the table. In this case 
he may be said to know the table by heart. If there 
be any distinction, the advantage in such matters 
clearly lie^with learning by heart. 

In former times so much was done in schools 
by means of mere rote work that it is not wonderful 
that there is at present a great feeling against, it. 
One of the earliest protests is^o be found m Montaigne, 
who tells us that to knew by heart is not to ki^ow. 
As you will see, this statement is ambiguous. The 
two possible meanings are : (a) The fact that you 
know a thing by heart does not necessarily imply 
that you really know it. (6) The very fact that you 
know a thing by heart shows that you do not know 
it. The first meaning is certainly the only justifiable 
one. It is for eAcample nonsense to maintain because 
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we know a poem by heart that therefore we do not 
understand it. 

In fact, there isra aennite place for learning by 
rote and a place formot. The student who learns by 
heart a proposition in geometry is not only wasting 
his time but is injuring his chances of doing some 
getiuifie^' thin|cing.^ Tlie pupil’s own form of stating 
the proposition is* preferable to that of anyone else, 
since it secures the activity of the pupil's mind. But 
in the case of anything which the form is of the very 
essence of the business in hand, then learning by rote 
is both justifiable and desirable. 

A great part of the charm of a poem is the beauty 
of the actual expression. There is nothing more 
irritating than to .hear some ,one praising a poem 
and giving scrappily inaccurate renderings of a bejiuti- 
ful passage interspersed with crude prose paraphrases 
to fill up what the speakei* cannot remember in the 
poet’s words. A |)oem should be either quoted 
vflfbatim or merely described. 

Even “ rules " are sometimes worthy to be learnt 
by heart. But here we must be very careful. It is 
always wrong to begin by learning a rule and then 
go about appl5dng it. But in fhe couise of your 
studies ygu will be set frequently by your teacher 
to work out 'certain problems, and as ‘■you work 
them you will gradually see the underlying principle 
on which you proceed. By and by your teacher 
will invite you to set out the principle. Tliis is 
really an invitation for you to formulate a rule. 
Yojir formulation^ may be excellent, but frequently 
it will be found to be faulty, and the teacher will 
present you with a carefully thought-out and pre- 
cisely ‘expressed rule. This it is often desirable 
to memorize, since it expresses in the clearest and 
.most exact way a truth that you have thoroughly 
grasped. It is profitable, then, to memorize rules 
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for which you have honestly worked to use what 
may be termed memorizatioi; after understand- 
ing. 

Since there are occasions on 'which it is desirable 
to learn things by heart, it is worth while consider- 
ing the best way of setting ^bout the busigcss. To 
begin with, we must give up the notion that* we 
are to work in the unintelligent yay that the definition 
of rotework implies. So far from ft being desirable 
that we should not think o| the subject-matter, we 
ought to keep prominently before us the meaning 
of what we are ‘learning. If we are dealing with a 
mere rule, or a mere bit' of grammatical accidence, 
there is no difficulty. It is only a matter of concentra- 
tion of attention. But when w^ ai)proach a work oi 
grater length a very definite problem arises, th€ 
problem of the unit of memorizing. Very few people, 
for example, could masfer at a sitting a poem of the 
length of Milton's U Allegro or Gray's Elegy. The 
work has accordingly to be divided into sectfRns 
and the problem arises of the principle on whidh the 
division should be made. The length of each sectior 
can be determined only in view of the time at your dis- 
posal on each occasion. and on your own index o1 
memory. But the division should certainly be 
made acebrding to the nature of the* subject-matter 
and not merely by the number of lines. In othei 
words, certain portions of a poem are more easilj 
memorized than others, and it is therefore uivwise 
to divide a poem merely into passages of a certair 
number of lines each. Wc learn by*f ollowing the tlireac 
of the poet's thought rather than by following th< 
mechanical division of lines and stanzas. 

Having selected a unit, say six stanzas, for a par 
ticular period, the next princij)le to be observec 
is that the unit should be learnt as a whole. Thi' 
seems a very remarkable bit of advice. For w< 

C—Stu. 
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are so accustomed to learn a poem stanza by stanza 
that there, seems pmething altogether wrong in 
attempting to learn stanzas at once. Yet actual 
experience shows that it is more profitable to read 
over the whole six stanzas consecutively and then 
re-read them over andjj over again as a whole. It 
appeals that ^le gain comes in from the carrying over 
of the stream* of int^igeTice from one stanza to the 
next. When w^ learn by separate stanzas, each is 
inclined to stand out as ^ unit by itself, and there is a 
difficulty at the end of each in getting switched on 
to the proper one to follow. 

The advantage in time-saving of this block-system 
of learning by heart arises from the fact that it makes 
the «ubject-matter 6/ first importance in the learning. 
The words take their proper place as the expression 
of consecutive thought. This makes it specially 
important that we should lindenstand perfectly the 
meaning of what we set about committing to memory. 
Ariy* mistake that we commit to memory involves a 
great amount of wasted time before it can be re-learnt 
correctly. 

Do your memorizing as quickly and intensely as 
possible. Dhide your time available for this pur- 
pose into spetions of severe concentration, separated 
by short pauses', during which you allow tile mind to 
lie fallow. After epmmitting something to memory 
try, if possible, not to begin at once on a new piece 
of lyork. It is profitable to allow the matter a little 
time to sink in. 

It will sometimes be found that, however logical 
our system, a word or phrase tends to elude the 
memory. In attempting to fix such elusive particles 
it is wen to bear the carry-over principle in mind. 
If we repeat the elusive phrase alone it will continue 
Jro slip ; the only way to master it is to relate it by its 
context by repeating with it the words which come 
before and after. In the same \fray the actor 
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memorizes not only his own speeches but the cues 
which introduce them. 

You will, of course, distinguish between the kind 
of memory with which we are dealing, verbal memory, 
and the other kind which we {galled rational memory. 
In the first kind we retain^and repall the ver5r*w5rds 
used in certain connexions. This m^y be done with 
or without understanding their meaning, though we 
have seen that such an understanding is advantageous. 
In the case of the rational memory we recall facts in 
their true relatidns to onp another, though we may 
be unable to express them exactly as we may have 
heard them expressed. This is t^ie kind of memory 
tliat enables one to give " the substance of ” a passage 
thajt one has read. 

Of the two, the rational memory is the more im- 
portant, but each has ils place. A person may be 
very weak in verbal memory and quite stron^in 
rational memory. The two powers have no fixed 
ratio to one another. It used to be thought thaf by 
cultivating the verbal memory the rational memory 
could be strengthened. It was a very common 
belief, for exampl®, that learning poetry by heart 
improved the general memory. Thjs view is now 
abandoned, and it is recognized that memory-training 
must consist in training the memory in the particular 
way in which improvement is desired. Practice in 
learning by rote increases only our skill in note- 
leaming. 

When we say that thv* brute memory cannot be 
improved, we seem, as we have seen, to go against 
the experience of people in general, for we are all 
familiar with certain systems of memory-training 
which profess to increase the natural capacity for 
remembering. But all these systems depend for 
their success on a skilful manipulation of the natural 
memory which the pupil brings to the system-maker. 
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They all start by causing the pupil to acquire in 
the ordinary way, that is by application and repetition, 
some definite basework, then arranging in some 
definite relation to tiiis basework all matters which 
are to be remembered. Many of these systems are 
very ingenious, but alljdemand a certain amount of 
initial^eflort, and a further effort in applying the 
ingeniously systemitized ihiles. They all depend on 
getting the pupi! to a*pply the ordinary modes of re- 
membering, though thesp are aided by the scheme of 
the systematizer. 

One of the oldest schemes, for exa\nple, is to make 
the pupil imagine he has a nouse of a certain number 
of rooms, each room being set apart for one special 
set of facts — one l 9 r agriculture, another for war, 
another for law, another for literature, and so pn. 
Each fact the pupil wishes to retain is taken by him 
in imagination to the proper loom and there deposited 
in a suitable place in relation to the other facts already 
pl^od there. This continual wandering about the 
imaginary house familiarizes the pupil with the 
contents of each room, and thus by repetition and 
revision enables him to master the essential details. 
The system-makers claim .to establish a memorta 
technica, ar\ artificial memory. 

But we can n6 more have an artificial mclnory than 
we can have an artificial soul. What gives success 
to the memory-improvers is the fact that they do 
insist upon their pupils concentrating upon certain 
points. The mere fact that the pupil must repeatedly 
go over the facts to be retained ensures that he shall 
devote to each one the expenditure of energy essential 
to its complete retention. Further, people who go 
to trainers of the memory want to learn more, in 
almost every case they want to learn some particular 
Jkind of fact, and all the exercises they get naturally 
are made to bear upon facts of this class. Accordingly 
progress is made. You may rest assured that there is 
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no memory improver like the honest and earnest 
concentration of attention on the facts that you wish 
to master. 

Yet an intelligible arrangement of facts does 
help greatly, and what the best memory S5^tems do 
is to enable the pupil to or^nize the facts, that he 
wishes to retain. The hardest facts to hojd are isolated 
facts. The ideas in the mind Jiave been compared 
to " living creatures having hands add feet.” These 
living creatures have a tende»icy to form friendships 
among themselves and to do the best they can for 
oife another. Ohe of their main acts of friendship 
is to help their friends to know where they them- 
selves belong and to do their best to prevent them 
from being thrust out of placf.* Accordingly the 
greater the number of friend a new idea can form 
among the old ideas, the better its chance of retaining 
its place m the mind, br of being easily brought 
back to it. The moment we can fit a new fact into 
a group of old facts, we have given it a chanc^of 
retaining its place in our mind. * 

Certain more or less artificial ways of grouping 
new facts with old are recognized and known by 
the name of Mnemonics. Among the tricks of 
this kind are the well-known rhyming Qeographies 
and HistoVies that have had their *day and have 
gone to the place prepared for .them. Among the 
best of these. Dr. Mackay’s Rhyming Geography, 
we find the following : — 

" The states of Noithern Germany 
Are twenty-two in numfier. 

The names of which I need not give 
The mem'ry to encumber.” 

Even worse is another stanza from the same book : 

" The southern half’s a triangle 
Of greater elevation. 
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With several lofty peaks that reach 
‘‘The line of congelation." 

What is wrong wifti these is the intolerable amount 
of scaffolding to the very small amount of fact. 
Further^ any pupil wl|^ knows about " the line of 
congelation does^ not need the help of a stanza to 
remember that the Deccan is triangular and has 
snowy mountains. The help given by such verses 
is illegitimate, since it #^ends to throw us back upon 
mere rote-learning. We depend on words, not 
upon thoughts. 

It is true that there are certain facts in our studies 
that cannot be fully explained at the stage at which 
the*' pupil stands, \and yet must be remembered. 
Of this kind are the verbs that govern the dative in 
Latin; and many of us, in our preparatory-school 
days, have been grateful tb the author of certain 
such flagrant rhymelets as : — 

" A dative put, remember pray. 

After envy, spare, obey. 

Persuade, believe. Command ; to these 
Add, pardon, succour p.nd displease. ..." 

Some objection might be raised to this mnemonic 
since certain fairly intelligible reasons can be assigned 
why these verbs shdald govern the dative and not the 
accusative. But there is another mnemonic of the 
same kind that seems to,, meet all the requirements. 
It is that which keeps in the memory the Latin pre- 
positions that govern the ablative ; 

" A, ab, abs, absque, de, 

E, ex, coram, cum, pro, prae, 
palam, sine, tenus." 

Here there is no scaffolding at all. The mnemonic, 
as it were, stews in its own juice. It has the attrac- 
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tion of both rhyme and rhythm. Further, it deals 
with just those matters that cannot be tneated in a 
rational way. There is no doubt some reason why 
these prepositions should govefn the ablative and 
others should not, but it is not such as can be grasped 
by pupils at the stage at whichj^ mnemonic is vduable. 
The same ar^ment might be apphed to the rnngii©nic 
for keeping in their propel placed those ti oiiblesome 
nones in the Roman calendar. *rhe following couplet 
is supposed to remove the diljiculty : — 

In Mrrch, July, October, May, 

The nones fell 6 n the seventh day." 

But when all is said, we are rot secure. May is 
the only month about which we vtan be quite certain. 
The rhyme fixes it. But the other months in the 
first line might easily e,scape us, and in our effort 
to make the lines run we might quite well substitute 
other months. Thus the couplet might readily gq; 

In April, June, November, May, 

The nones fell on the fifteenth day." 

The matter of rh5'^thip is too often neglected in 
the process of menioiizing. If it is ne^'essaiy to 
keep in nlind a gioup of words tliaf are 1 elated to 
each other, it is advisable to arrange them in such a 
way that they shall run smoothly into each other. 
The following illustration serves at once as a W'arn- 
ing and as a model. It was* formerly part of the w’ork 
of school pupils to “ g^+ up .all the important 
towns in each of the counties in the British Islands. 
This should have been done, of course, by making 
the pupils look out the towms on their maps and 
make a mental picture of their situation in each 
county and their positions relative to each other. 
But teachers often adopted the plan of making their 
pupils merely memorize a list of towns for each 
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county. Thus the four important towns of Argyle- 
shire were learnt by rote as Inverary, Dunoon, Oban, 
Campbeltown, So far we have had only the warn- 
ing. For in the firit place, the list should not have 
been committed to m^ory in this way at all, and 
in the s^ond, if it had ifo be committed, it should have 
been <50 anai^ged to help the mind in retaining it. 
Note how much mor^ easily it runs as Inverary, Oban, 
Campbeltorvn, Dunoon — if you repeat it over two or 
three times you find a difficulty in stopping. In 
the same way, if you have to get up the members 
of a particular ministry, or a lust 'of minerals, that 
have no special order of 'relative impoitance, it is 
wise to arrange them so that they make a pleasing 
combination of sound. 

We all do this sort of thing in our efforts to master 
more or less disconnected details. Even the method 
of using the initial letters of words that have to be 
grouped together is quite permissible. The student 
is^ssumed to have a competent knowledge of the 
important parts of the subject and to requite help 
only in keeping the proper elements together, and in 
recalling them in their pioper place. No student 
of English History has any difficulty in stating who 
the members qf the famous Cabal weie. ^ He reads 
them off by their initials Clifford, Arlington, Bucking- 
ham, Ashley and Lauderdale. I quote this example 
because it is interesting and respectable. You 
wiH be ivell advised to avoid ail such childish phrases 
as those used to keep in tneir order the battles of the 
Wars of the Roses. An occasional manipulation of 
the initials of things we want to group is quite per- 
missible, but any elaboration of the plan is a waste 
of timej with the added danger of emphasizing un- 
important elements and relations. 

One particular problem for the memory gives rise 
to a great deal of difficulty — the fixing of the altema- 
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tive. It is guite common for the student to remember 
that a fact is tnae in one of two forms, but^not to be 
sure which is which. The point is illustrated in the 
venerable story of the drill sergfeant who asked the 
recruit his height, and was told that it was either 
ten foot five or five foot tej." In a case, of this 
kind there is a standard ready at hand to detejmine 
which alternative should have the preference; but 
it is not usually so, and the student is Often tormented 
with doubts, and has sometvnes to fall back upon 
mere guesswork, or to throw up the penny and let 
fafe decide. Most of us try individual little tricks to 
keep us right when we see the chance of our being 
put in a dilemma by a future demand for a decision. 
Hc*!e are some examples. 

ly French theie are two verbs that have an awkward 
trick of getting into each other's way. Pecker 
means to fish, and pMier*medins» to sin. The student 
has no difficulty in remembering that the one has 
an acute accent and the other a circumflex, KBt 
the trouble is to remember which gets which. "An 
ingenious teacher got his pupils out of this hesita- 
tion by saying that a sinnci usually thinks he is a 
rather acute peison. "Sinners aren't really acute," 
the teacher explained in the interests of, morality, 
" but they^ think they are, so you will always re- 
member that sinning gets the ^cute accent." To 
make matters doubly sure, this teacher pointed 
out that the ciicumflex accent was not very lik§ a 
fish-hook, but it was at any rate more like a fish- 
hook than was the acute accent.* With these Jwo 
lines of guidance this teacher's ]>upils never aftei wards 
had any trouble with these verbs. 

It is not difficult to make pupils understand that 
in the northern hemisphere whirlwinds rotate from 
east to west, or, as it is commonly expressed, " in 
the opposite direction to the hands of a watch," 
and that whirludnds in the southern hemisnhere 
C2 
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move in the direction west to east, or in the same 
direction « as the hands of a watch. It is found 
that pupils readily remember the distinction, but 
they are never sure^on which side of the equator the 
two kinds of movements are to be placed. Here 
again the ingenious (person comes along and ex- 
plAii^s lhat if we take the ordinary movement of the 
hands of tlfe waich to be the standard, we have 
only to ask oUrsel'v^es about the whirlwind whether 
it follows the direction, of the hands of a watch and 
remember the following answer : North, no : south, 
so. This, again, workifd very well for examination 
purposes, but the questidn rises whether such tricks 
are justifiable in our studies. 

•The answer is best given by considering the state of 
knowledge of the person who uses the mnempnic. 
If this knowledge is sufficient to supply a rational 
explanation, then we should never fall back upon a 
mere trick to fix the alternative. The practical 
itHe that should guide us in the use of Mnemonics 
is this : Make the mnemonic as real as possible, i.e., 
let the scaffolding be as closely related to the fact 
to be rememlrered and as true to reality in itself 
as is possible. Another way ,of expressing the 
same thirjg is : Never depend on a mnemonic when 
you can reasofi out the facts from data supplied. 

For example, tijne in New York is different from 
time in London, and many people ran never remember 
wl;iether the American clocks are fast or slow compared 
with the English. An English mnemonic might be 
that however smart the Americans think themselves, 
the English are alw’ays several hours ahead of them. 
The Americans might retaliate with the mnemonic 
that since England is an old and effete country, it is 
natural that it should be evening in England while it 
is still noon in America : young nation young time, 
old nation old time. But this is a case in which no 
mneinonic is required. Everybody knows tliat the 
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sun moves from east to west. When it is overhead at 
London, London has midday, while Amtl-ica must 
wait till the sun reaches her before it can be midday 
there. An English watch must Iherefoie be “ fast 
when compared with an American watch. 

Among the most effectivl ways of fixing the 
alternative is the force of contr^t, Jn the»scAle 
of colours the wave-lengths iijcrease towards the 
red end of the spectrum and diminish towards the 
violet. There are reasons fcr this, which the man 
of science can give, no doubt, but for the student 
at* an examinatioh in elementary physics it is com- 
forting to remember that red is the smallest name 
for a colour and yet has the highest wave-length. 
Violet has a big name and yet. has to be content 
with the smallest wave-length. This mnemonic 
is typical of the sort of thing that is most useful to 
you in your ordinarv wmk. It is simple, natural, 
free from scaffolding and all manner of fuss; ^d 
these are just the qualities you should insist upon 
in the mnemonics you use. 



CHAPTER IV 


NjVTURE; of. study and thinking 

When we stud}^ we apply our minds to what is going 
on around us, in order t<» learn how to behave ourselves 
intelligently in relation to those surroundings. We 
are not to suppose that study is confined to books. ' 

It is true that most pedple associate the notion of 
study with schools and colleges, or at the very least 
with books. But' ;n the broad sense study consists 
i n deliber atel y acq uiring such familianty wtli.qur 
surroundings as ~sbair~ enable .us to _make ourselves 
IKor6u3ily at home in thetn. To He' sure, conning 
ffie’ multiplication table and learning to read seem 
rffnote from the needs of the very complicated adult 
life that lies before the pupil, but the accomplish- 
ments of the schoolroom have all a very definite 
relation to the pupil’s present and future surroundings. 

Study has for its aim the ma.stery of the conditions 
under whi^h we have to live. The student may be 
misdirected in ‘his study, but the mastery of his sur- 
roundings is alwg.ys his ultimate aim.^^ Indeed, 
education has been defined as the process by which 
thq educand absorbs and is absorbed by his environ- 
ment. As we learn we may be said to take possession 
of t,he outer world and make it a part of our mental 
life, while at the same time the outer world is taking 
possession of us and making us conform to all its 
conditions; the result being that we gradually find 
ourselves more and more at home in our surroundings. 

Froebel, in speaking of education, tells us that the 
pupil's activity works in two ways. At one time it is 
busy takina in material from the outer world ; this 

76 
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he calls making the outer inner. At another time 
it is occupied in impressing its own influence upon 
things without : this he calls making the inner outer. 
In the first case the outer world fe suppl 3 dng material 
for the mind to work upon; in the second, by its 
reaction on this material the 4iind is at least jto some 
extent modif 3 dng the outer world. Sometim*;^ 4he 
first process is called im{)ressioj? ancf the second 
expression. Both are necessary to* the process of 
learning. . 

Heibert Spencer expresses the same truth some- 
what differently *when he says that " knowledge is 
turned into faculty as soon as it is taken in, and forth- 
with aids in the general function of thinking . . . 
does not lie merely written on the, pages of an internal 
library, as when rote-leamt.” In plain English, 
Spencer regards it as possible to turn fact into faculty. 
At first sight this seemS a hard saying. How can 
an external fact, say the law of gravitation, become a 
part of the faculty of a human being? But wllSn 
you come to think of it, you wall realize that you axe a 
different sort of person from what you would be did 
you not know the law of gravitation. Everybody 
knows the effects of the Jaw of gravitation, whether 
they know the law itself or not. The mo<it illiterate 
man would be a dilferent sort of person if he did not 
know that when the support of his hand is removed 
from the jug he is carrying, it will fall to the ground; 
and in the same way you would be a slightly diffei;pnt 
person from what you are if you did not know that 
gravitation exercises its power " inversely as the 
squares of the distance.” If, as a matter of tact, 
you do not at this moment happen to know the exact 
law of gravitation, then you will become a •slightly 
different person when you do. 

When you look into the matter, you will readily 
see that knowledge is sometimes treated as passive 
and sometimes as active; or, if you prefer it, know- 
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ledge is sometimes static and sometimes dynamic. 
People often speak of " mental content," by which 
they mean all the knowledge belonging to a particular 
mind. Your mental content is made up of all the 
ideas that are either in your mind now, or have been 
there before and may f>e called up again by and by. 
InteMigatioryj havf*. been made, for example, into the 
contents of the mind? of school childicn. The mental 
content of a country child is found to be different 
from that of a town child ; and in comparing the two 
the investigator makes a sort of inventory in each 
case, and then compares the results. From this 
point of view we are clear*ly dealing with knowledge 
as static. Ideas are regarded as in a way the furni« 
tui^ of the mind, apd just as we may make an inven- 
tory of tables and chairs and sideboards, so we may 
make an inventory of ideas of larks, tram-cars, 
hayricks, and asphalt pavements. When w^e make 
the outer inner, we are increasing our mental content. 

*^3ut ideas do not remain sedately where we put 
them, as chairs and tables do in a room. They are 
in continual movement, and would almost appear 
to have a life of their own. You will remember that 
ideas have been called living creatures with hands 
and feet- « Thj^s, you w^ill understand, is nothing 
more than a figure of speech. Ideas have no power 
of their own apait from us. It is wt who give them 
whatever force they have. But all the same, ideas 
will not do exactly w'hat we w^ould like them to do, 
for they are influenced by what goes on in the outer 
world. Ideas are related to one another in our 
mind in a particular wa}^ because the outside things 
that correspond to the ideas are related to one 
another*Tn that same particular way. The idea of 
blue and the idea of tomato refuse to be joined 
together. 

It is true that wc can, by the use of our imagination, 
make .ideas behave in a way that does not correspond 
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to what goes on in the outer world, but we know 
all the time that if we are to make oursclvas at home 
in our surroundings we must respect what takes place 
in the world of things. We rtust recognize facts. 
When wc take in a fact and turn it into faculty, 
what has happened is that we l^ve realized ho^y certain 
elements in the outer world act in relation tp«one 
another, and that we have •made dp ou? minds to act 
accordingly. If we have a true ide& of a dog, this 
means that we know how ^to behave intelligently 
when we meet dogs, or when people speak to us about 
dogs. The idea'Df dog is active to that extent. It 
is not a mere picture inside our mind : it is really 
our way of dealing with dogs. All the facts that we 
know about dogs have been turnc^d into the faculty 
ol ^behaving intelligently wherever dogs are con- 
cerned. 

It is woi th noting that* not all facts become faculty 
to the same degree. Many facts have so little bear- 
ing upon our life that they hardly seem to have afly 
effect at all. You could sit down with a sheet of fools- 
cap and in a few minutes fill it with facts about the 
room in vhich you are sitting, that aie of no conse- 
quence to anyone, even J:o yourself. The facts that 
count aie what may be called significant Jacts, facts 
which lui^c a meaning and are so itlated to other 
facts as to be capable of giving practical guidance in 
our thinking, acting or feeling 

Now in our studies w’^e are supposed to deal only 
with significant facts, fact^ wdiich c.iii and ought to 
be turned into iaculty. No bet ten test, indeed, could 
be applied to discover whether certain subjects should 
be included in the school curriculum than the question : 
" Can and should the facts include i under tl^ese sub- 
jects be turned into faculty? ” The multiplication 
table, for example, certainly supplies facts that ought 
to be turned into faculty. We aie different sorts of 
persons because we know these facts. It would be a 
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different sort of world if seven times eight were some- 
times fifty 'Six and sometimes sixty-four. 

These considerati6ns give us some help when we 
come to our actual study. We find that broadly 
speaking, our work is ^f two kinds. Sometimes our 
maL?v business seems to be to acquire knowledge : 
certain matters are placed before us in books or by 
our teachers, and we are required to master them, to 
make them part of our stock of knowledge. At other 
times we are called upon to use the knowledge we 
already possess in ordei to attain taome end that* is 
set before us. In a gcneVal way, the two may be 
classed as acquisitive and constiuctive work. In 
Geography, for example, so long as we are merely 
learning the bare facts of the subject, the size gmd 
contours of the dittcrent continents, the jiolitical 
divisions, the natural featurl^s, we are at the acquisi- 
tive stage, making the outer inner. But when we 
gff on to try to find out the reasons why certain facts 
we have learnt should be as they are and not other- 
wise, we pass to the constructive stage. We are 
working constructively when we seek to disc'over 
why it is that great cities gre so often found on the 
banks of drivers, wiiy peninsulas more frequently 
turn southwarci than northward, why the juie industry 
settled down in Dundee. You will leadily realize 
that all this manipulation of knowledge and its 
application to new cases marks out wiiat are called 
“ problems as the special sphere of constructive 
studiy. In acquisition we depend largely upon the 
memory, in constructive work we depend more upon 
the reason. 

In our study we must not lose sight of the effect 
that our mental content produces upon the new^ matter 
that is presented to it. We leain with our minds, 
no doubt, but we also learn by means of the know- 
ledge^ we have already acquired. We receive and 
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understand new facts in different ways according 
to our mental content. The term app^cepiion is 
sometimes used to represent this action of the mind 
as modified by its acquired krfowledge. This word 
indicates tbe process by which our present knowledge 
acts upon any new fact that ^ presented to tjie mind. 
Some writers object to the word as being unnece^?#arily 
technical. They say that hnothef word at present in 
use will serve our purpose extremely well : that just 
as the mind takes in and ^cts upon knowledge, so 
the body takes in and acts upon food. Assimilation 
i^ the name givim to the process by which the body 
takes in food, acts upon it, and makes some of it part of 
itself. Accordingly we need have no difficulty in 
accepting assimilation as a better 'word than acqnisi- 
hop to represent the process by which the mind takes 
in facts and transforms at least some of them into 
faculty. The new terrft emphasizes the point that 
the two processes, assimilation and construction, 
are not so widely opposed as the term acquisicton 
would suggest. For purposes of exposition I began 
by using the term acquisition] because I wanted to 
make the contrast a sharp one, but now that we 
understand the two kiqds of study better, we can 
fall back upon t)ie more accurate term assimilation. 

A littld reflection makes it apparent that while 
there is a distinct diffoience bc^w^ecn the two kinds 
ol study-w^ork, they must not be regarded as entirely 
separate from or independent of each other : Jhey 
are not mutually exclusive; they necessarily inter- 
penetrate. Assimilation does not consist entirely in 
gathering in new facts, nor does construction confine 
itself to the manipulation and application of facts 
already acquired. Ihe two procc.-^ses to some extent 
overlap. In acquiring new facts we must always use 
a little reason ; while in constructive work we cannot 
always lely upon having all the necessary matter read}^ 
to hand : we have frequently to stop our constructive 
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work temporarily in order to acquire some new facts 
that we find to be necessary. Thus we acquire a 
certain number of new facts while we are reasoning 
about things ; and While we are engaged in acquiring 
new matter we must use our reason at least to some 
small extent. 

SdiHcients differ in the way they regard the two 
forms of slhdy. * Assimilative work is generally 
regarded as easier 'than constructive. The more 
commonplace student nather likes to sit down de- 
liberately to master a certain amount of detail, to 
lay in a good store of definite information. He 
knows where he is with this sort of work. It does 
not exhaust him : he is not worried by the call for 
initiative necessary^ for work of the constructive 
kind. On the other hand, many capable students 
find it almost intolerable to sit down and steadily 
amass material. They waht rather to keep on 
applying material already at their disposal. With 
sUth students it may be possible to arrange that they 
shall do most of their assimilation in the process of 
working out problems. Instead of sitting down 
systematically to acquire certain bits of knowledge 
which may then be applied to problems, they may 
begin with the problems and then acquire, as they 
need them, the necessary facts. In this case they 
would always have |hc stimulus of a definite purpose 
in acquiring any necessary piece of information. 

The danger of getting information in this way is 
that there are various gape almost certainly left in the 
pupil's knowledge. i The purely assimilative student 
ordinarily studies his subjects in a very systematic 
way, and thus secures that his facts are logically 
arranged and that there are no gaps. It is highly 
desirable, therefore, that those who prefer to acquire 
their knowledge in the active process of doing con- 
structive work, should arrange for a short supplementary 
course extending over the ground covered by that 
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constructive work, so that the inevitable gaps may be 
decently filled. 

Though of the two forms of study-work the assimi- 
lative is sometimes spoken of as’ being less important 
than the other, we must not forget that both are 
essential for a real master^ of any subject. We 
shall see later that for examination work tocn^eat 
importance is attached to th^ merely assimilative 
side, though even in examinations tlfere is now a ten- 
dency to give greater prominence to the constructive. 

But apart from examination requirements, there is 
nfied for the softiewhat more systematic study in- 
volved in the ordinary assimilative process. If we 
do nothing but use material already acquired, and 
add new material only incidentaHjC we run the danger 
ol getting a one-sided view of certain subjects, and of 
missing some fact which, though not likely to be 
disclosed in the constructive process, would yet be of 
groat value in giving a fresh direction to that process. 
In any case, the man who desires to have a really 'ill- 
round acquaintance with a subject must be prepwed 
to devote a certain amount of time to the direct 
acquisition of facts as facts. 

Some subjects lend themselves specially to the 
constructive form of study — those in ^sv'hicji from cer- 
tain known facts it is possible to infer a great many 
more. In such subjects we are, continually making 
assumptions with regard to the matter in hand, and 
proceeding to verify or conect them. This is really 
a process of guessing cartied on under legitimate 
conditions. As a rule, schoolmasters and profq^sors 
have a deadly animosity against guessing. It is their 
custom to complain bitterly about foolish answers as 
the result of meie guessing. But the introdflction of 
the word mere makes an important difference, for it 
implies that there is a kind of guessing that is not 
open to obloquy. Indeed, we have to recognize the 
fact that in their ordinary work students are gyessing 
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very nearly all the time unless they are dealing with 
matters tlat they have learned by the mere process 
of assimilation. It is true that this guessing has a 
sound foundation, aftd is, in fact, the only way in 
which real progress can be made. If a question 
is put iij such a way that we are able to remember 
theruASiact answer that we know it requires, we can 
answer with \he dertainty of being right. But in 
most of our othet ansVers we have little more than a 
feeling of probability. 

It has to be admitted that in certain lines of 
reasoning we are able io come to 'conclusion aftbr 
conclusion with certainty; even though we have 
never before had occasion to deal with the matters in 
question. Such is' the state of affairs when we are 
concerned with what is technically known as reaspn- 
ing. This consists in the ai)plication of certain very 
vague but universal laws of thinking, usually known 
as the Laws of Thought as Thought. When these laws 
arc written out they appear to be very empty and 
formal, and indeed to be somewhat silly, or at the 
best superfluous. 

The first of these portentous laws is known as the 
Law of Identity, which maintains that whatever is, 
is; or that A is A. It is sometimes icpresented by 
the fonnula, wiiich docs not seem to get us much 
further forward, A == A. 

The second is called the Law of N on-Conf radio 
tion : that whatever is contradictory is unthinkable. 
It, too, has a formula : A = not - A = O. Or if 
this does not please you, you may clioose A — A = O. 
In order to attach some meaning to these perplexing 
formulae, you may take as an example the fact that 
any statement you may make cannot be true and 
false at the same time, and tested in the same way. 
We have to put in those two quadifications, since it is 
possible, for example, for John Smith to be both guilty 
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and not guilty of the murder of Richard Robinson. 
He may have known that Robinson wa» about to 
walk during a fog over a railway bridge that had been 
broken in the middle during a retent gale. By giving 
no warning, Smith was morally guilty of murdering 
Robinson. But since, as a nriatter of fact, Sijdith had 
done nothing at all in the matter, he is not Ugally 
guilty of the murder. In the sam8 wayf a watch may 
be both right and wrong at the lamtf moment : right 
with the town clock, but wrong by the Greenwich 
standard. 

•The third law is that of the Excluded Thifd, or the 
Excluded Middle, This tblls us that of two repug- 
nant notions that cannot both exist together, one or 
other of them must exist. It ^ Has been thus ex- 
pr^sed : “ Of contradictory attributions we can 

affirm only one of a thing; and if one be explicitly 
affirmed, the other is implicitly denied. A either is or 
is not. A either is or is not B." Either there are mer- 
maids or there are not mcnnaids. There is no intftr- 
mediate stale. John Smith cannot in the eyes olthe 
law be both guilty and not guilty of the murder of 
Richaid Robinson, but he must be one or the other. 

Now I do not expect Jhat you will have the least 
inclination to question any of these Jaws. You 
could nof break them even if yob tried. What 
troubles you, no doubt, is that you do not quite see the 
necessity to state them at all. They seem so empty, 
as to be quite useless. Yet it is because tjiese 
laws are there and cannot be broken that we can 
argue with one another and be quite suie that our 
minds will work uniformly. 

But if we must all obcj' these I aws of Thought as 
Thought, and if all our minds wo-k uniformly on the 
same pnnciples, how does it come about that we ever 
reach different conclusions? Have you ever con- 
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sidered how it is that an honest Radical and an honest 
ConservatfVe, from an examination of the same facts, 
come to diametrically opposite conclusions? From 
what we have said about these laws, we might 
naturally expect that from the same facts only one 
conclusion could be draivn, and if it depended merely 
on laws, this yvould be true ; but other things 
have to be taken ii)to consideration. The English 
philosopher John Locke was of the opinion that 
two men must come to' the same conchision on any 
subject if the following conditions were observed : (i) 
they must know all the circumstaiVces of the cas'e; 
(2) they must be free from bias; (3) they must 
give their minds senously to the subject. Men differ 
in their opinions because they cannot observe all 
these conditions; in fact, when we look into ♦he 
matter, we find that very few people observe any one 
of them. 

It is obviously impossible for any man to hope to 
know all the circumstances of any case, for this would 
really imply that he knew all about everything in 
the universe : since, after all, everything is related 
to everything else m some way or other, how’cver 
remote. It would be enough, indeed, if our honest 
Radical and oui honest Conservative knew exactly the 
same facts, but even this is all but impossible, since 
all the knowledge that each possesses about other 
things would affect his knowledge about the par- 
ticular facts that are under discussion on any one 
occasion. 

The second condition is equally hard to fulfil. 
It is almost impossible for a man to empty himself of 
his preferences and dislikes. He may make the most 
strenuoils efforts to keep a perfectly fair mind, yet 
find that his likes and dislikes do come in and interfere 
with the soundness of his decision. It has to be 
remembered that this does not mean that he always 
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favours his own side. The effort to be quite ^air may 
result in the Radical or the Conservative giving an 
unfair advantage to the view he dislikes. When a 
fair man gives to an opponent the benefit of the doubt, 
it almost always means that the opponent is getting 
the advantage of a bias. Thus in the effort ^0 be fair 
to all his pupils, a schoolmaster who has a soq^fb his 
class is apt to be more severe onliis sdii than on the 
other boys. 

It is when we come to t^e third condition that 
there is hope, for the honest man can at least give 
his mind to the jubject. Most of the opinions of the 
ordinary man come to him more or less ready-made. 
He accepts tJie opinions of <)t]jcrs, or if he strikes out 
on his own account, he olten doo 5 so after a merely 
superficial examination of the facts of the case. As 
a student, it is your first business to give your mind 
seriously to all those inatteis submitted to you on 
which you are expected to pass an opinion. In the 
purely assimilative process you may, under certain 
conditions, regard the material .siipjjlied as already 
guaranteed, but the moment you enter upon con- 
structive work you must b'> pn paied to give your 
mind to a critical examination of the matters pre- 
sented to you. ^ 

So lon}^ as we are working within the realm of the 
Laws of Thought we cun be quite certain of our 
answers. We have no need to hesitate. There is no 
room for guesswork. If I am told that, at the age of 
seventy-two, John Locke died in the same year that 
the Battle of Blenheim was fought, and that this 
battle was fought in the year 1704, there is no guess- 
work whatever in my sa5'ing that he was bom in the 
year 1633. Thackeray tells a stor.’ about an abbe who 
called upon a certain count, ant while waiting for 
the arnval of the host did his best to amuse the 
count’s other guests by telling them of some of his 
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experiences. He mentioned how interesting it was 
to hear tho confessions of sinners, and added piquancy 
to his talk by saying that his first penitent was a 
murderer. When tKe count arrived he was very 
glad to see his friend, and turning to his guests, 
remarked that the abb^-was one of his oldest friends. 
“ Ix!i«|[hct," he concluded, " I was the abba’s first 
penitent.” Tne gfiests cOuld draw only one con- 
clusion. The ccfunt had proclaimed himself a mur- 
derer. There was no possible room for doubt. 

But we are not always in a position to adopt this 
tone of certainty. We have to balance one tiling 
against another, and corfie to a conclusion that 
seems on the whole the most probable in the circum- 
stances. This process of trying to get at the truth by 
estimating probabilities is not open to the objectipns 
usually brought against guessing. If you are asked 
some question the answer to which you do not know, 
and make a shot at random, this is mere guessing, and 
is*bbjectionable ; but if you have .some icasori for giv- 
ing one answer rather than any other, you cannot be 
said to be guessing m the bad sense of that term, even 
though you are not at all sure that your answer is 
right. 

Guessing, in the better sense of the tcim may 
be said to be the jumping to a conclusion on insuffi- 
cient grounds, but wdh a full knowledge of the un- 
certainty of the result. The conclusion is the best we 
can .reach with the material at our disposal. This 
form of guessing is not to be discourageil. It is a 
step towards the solution of a problem, as is suggested 
in the lines, 

" The golden guess, 

That’^ morning star to the fair round of tiuth.” 

What scientific men call hypothesis is merely a care- 
fully guarded form of guessing. If we assume a 
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certain state of affairs such as seems likely to explain 
a particular fact, and then test the state of affairs to 
see how far it docs explain the fact, and how far it is 
consistent with what we know of other things, we are 
said to form an hypothesis and to test it. Between 
the random shot with no justification and the reasoned 
certainty that we have in appjying the Laat^ of 
Thought there is to be found a yide raSge of answers 
of varying degrees of certainty, and the manipulation 
of this doubtful region is rthe realm of practical 
thinking. 

*By practical thinking we mean that kind that 
leads to new knowledge. There is a kind of thinking 
that consists in bringing out cleaily what is implied 
in what we know aheaJy. Wbfii we think in 4his 
way, we are said to think deductively, and we have 
the encouraging assurance that in deduction we can- 
not go wrong. If we afe assured that all dogs have 
the heart divided into four compartments and that 
our Ciesar is a dog, then we can infer with absoltfte 
certainty that our Ciesar has his heart divided-into 
four compartments. Here we pass from two state- 
ments called premises to a third statement c<illed a 
conclusion, with the absiolute conviction that if the 
premises are true the conclusion cannot »help being 
true. If all great admirals are blind of one eye, and 
if Blake is a great admiral, tlieij nothing can shake 
the belief of the deductive logician that Blake has 
only one effective eye. It is of no use pointing, out 
cases of great admirals who are not blind of an eye. 
The logician repeats, " If all giea> adfnirals are ]>lind 
of one eye, then Blake must be blind of an eye.” If 
the premises are true the conclusion must be true : 
but for the truth of the premises the logiciati of this 
type does not hold himself respons'ble. Let others see 
to that. 

It is in securing the truth of the premises that we 
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engage in what we have called practical thinking. If 
we confiit3 ourselves to deductive logic, we sliall 
certainly never make any mistakes. We shall attain 
to greater clearness atbout what we already know, and 
this is an important matter; but we shall make no 
progress. 

'Hig kind of logic that takes a little risk of error, 
but promises 'a chance of progress, is called inductive. 
AU our reasoning in deductive logic depends upon the 
*ruth of the statement, that whatever is true of a 
whole class is true of every member of that class. 
No one can deny this truth. It' is self-evident. 
When we say that every lAember of a class possesses 
certain qualities it is only saying the same thing 
over again to maihtain that any one member of that 
class possesses these qualities. 

In induction there is a corresponding general state- 
ment on which all our reasoning is based, and this is 
that nature acts uniformly : that is, that whatever 
hfippens under certain conditions will happen again 
in exactly the same way if all the conditions are 
repeated exactly as they existed in the first case. Our 
belief in the uniformity of natuie is strong. All our 
experience strengthens us in our faith in the unifoim- 
ity with yvhich she works, but wc have not the 
same absolute certainty as we have about the workings 
of deductive logic., Ihese depend on the applica- 
tions of the Laws of Thought as Thought, which 
no pne can even think of denying. In induction, on 
the other hand, we depend practically on our experi- 
ence, and our experience frequently misleads us, be- 
cause we are not always able to interpret it aright. 
Men’s experience showed them for centuries that 
swans were always white, but by and by it was found 
that the swans in Austialia are black. Not even 
centuries of experience are enough to make us quite 
sure of conclusions reached by induction. 
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The black swsin supplies a very good illustration of 
the working of the two kinds of logic. wHh a black 
swan before him, the deductive \ogician goes through 
his ceremonial : 

All swans are white. 

This creature is a swan, 

Therefore this creature is*white. 

The common-sense person objects ^hat the creature 
is obviously black. All that tlie deductive logician has 
to say is that if it is black it is not a swan, and he is 
quite right : for' deductive logic always starts with 
an agreement about the terms used. It is quite true 
that if the term swan includes amoqg the other recog- 
nized qualities that of whiteness, then the blackness 
of tills creature precludes it from sharing the name of 
swan with other creatures that do fit in with the 
definition deliberately adopted. It is left for the 
inductive logician to point out that this black crea- 
ture has all the other qualities that arc essential 
to swanhood, and that therefore the definitioR of 
swan should be so changed as to include this black 
specimen. 

We thus see that Induction takes upon itself to 
modify premises. It seeks to provide new material 
that enables us to pass on to new generalizations. 
Naturally it wants to be as suve of its ground as 
is possible under the circumstances. It cannot get 
rid of all chance of error, and must be prepared»for 
occasional mistakes; but by taking reasonable pre- 
cautions it reduces the chance of efrofcto a minimum. 
One of the chief precautions is to see that we do not 
draw an induction from too few cases. We want to 
have a great number of examples before we edme to a 
general conclusion. A child lets a book fall and finds 
that the binding has been injured, and that part of 
the paper pasted on the inside of the cover has been 
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tom ofl, revealing a picture underneath. The pic- 
ture happens to be there merely because the binder, 
in using scrap-paper, chanced upon a bit that had 
a picture on it. Tlie child, however, being unac- 
quainted with the conditions of wise induction, at 
once jumps to the conclusion that if you remove the 
paJJfcr from the insjde of the covers of a book you will 
disclose a picture. After Injuring a few books with- 
out disclosing knother picture, the child finds it 
necessary to reverse his> first decision, and thus learns 
one of his first lessons in applying the inductive 
method. 

There must be a sufficient number of cases to 
warrant us in drawing a conclusion, but however great 
the number of cases we can never be quite sure that 
an exception may not occur; so that we must be 
prepared to consider whether there is any value in a 
rule to which there are exceptions. Obviously such 
a rule may be of the greatest practical service. It is 
v§ry important to know how to behave “ in most 
cases,” even if we cannot reach a rule that will work 
in aU cases. It is only natural that the fewer the 
exceptions to a given rule, the greater reliance may 
be placed on that rule. Yet it is just those rules 
that have very few exceptions that are most apt to 
lead us into serious difficulties. For in cases of this 
kind we are apt to depend too much on the rule. It 
works almost always with excellent results, but when 
it does fail we are apt to be led to disaster; whereas, 
with a rule that is less reliable, we are always more or 
less on our gu,Trd,'and tlierefore less likely to make a 
complete smash. 

There is another consideration to which we must 
give dufc weight in our use of induction : the natural 
connexion between different phenomena. If on three 
different occasions we return from a week-end visit 
to an aunt to find that something has gone wrong with 
the plumber-work of our house, we shall do wisely to 
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content ourselves with a remark on the curious 
coincidence, since there is no natural Connexion 
between aunts and plumbing. But if on each occasion 
we have eaten a new kind of cereal food, we experience 
an internal pain, we are entitled to connect the food 
with the pain and to take measures accosdingly. 
Food and internal pain are frequeotlv related tonme 
another as cause and effect.* 

Superficial resemblances, top, ' are tipt to produce 
misleading conceptions. Thue it is not uncommon 
for a child to think that milk is white because it comes 
frdm a white cow,* if the first cow in his experience is 
of that colour. Such a chfld will often express great 
surprise the first time that he sees white milk coming 
from a brown cow. 

T^is last example suggests a special kind of induc- 
tion that is of practical interest because it is so fre- 
quently used in ordinary life. It is called analogy, 
and has given rise to an inordinate amount of quaj?- 
relhng among philosophers. We need not enter he# 
into the details of the arguments about its exact 
nature. For practical purposes it may be marked off 
from ordinary induction by the fact that while in- 
duction is based ui^on a, great number of different 
cases in which the ^ame law is seen at^work, analogy 
is usually* regarded as limited to two cases that 
resemble each other in a ceitain nq/nber of points, and 
because of this resemblance are assumed to be alike 
in certain other points. If we compare the plapet 
Mars with the earth and find that the two resemble 
each other in a great many respoc^^such as ^ze, 
rotation, distribution of land and water, conditions 
of tempera tuie and atmosphere, we may by analogy 
infer that Mars has inhabitants s unewhat like our- 
selves. 

As a rule, analogy does not lead to a very definite 
conclusion, but is rather useful in indicating general 
similarities and probable uniformities. The ^reat 
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danger of analogy is that of choosing two cases that 
have a Certain number of resemblances that are 
really superficial, and drawing conclusions as if the 
two cases were fundamentally alike. We are very 
apt to carry over, from the one case to the other, 
elements that are quite incongruous in the new set of 
cidJtenstanc^s to \vhich they are transferred. Thus, 
when it is argued that under our present laws a wife 
is merely an unpaid servant, elements are introduced 
in the case of the wife''’that are quite foreign to the 
case of the servant. The important point to be kept 
in view in analogy is that it is sufficient if the two cases 
can be shown to be parallel in the points that are 
essential to the , matter under discussion. If, for 
example, the flow of ideas through the mind is com- 
pared to a stream, it is a silly objection to say that 
this is incorrect, since ideas are not wet. 

We have seen that by experience, observation, in- 
duction and analogy we acquire certain materials 
for the framing of premises by means of which we may 
reach clearly expressed conclusions. But in the 
course of our ordinary life we are not so much con- 
cerned with finding out and enunciating general 
truths as<in making practical applications of these 
truths. No doubt these general truths arc there, but 
they are very frequently acted upon without being 
clearly realized, and practical persons are sometimes 
inclined rather to pride themselves on not troubling 
with general principles, and on confining themselves 
to methods tf^t* they have found to work. This is 
the attitude of the person who works by rule of 
thumb, and by the results of actual experience 
unguidfed by thought. People of this type who 
have acquired a knowledge of big words like to 
call themselves empirics : other people call them 
quacks. 
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It must be remembered that it is possible to use 
all the machinery of thought and yet remain'^ntensely 
practical. What is commonly called practical think- 
mg is differentiated from any other kind of thinldng 
only by the fact that it has a definite practical end 
which IS obvious to other people. But really titiere is 
only one kind of thinking, whether ^the process emjKn 
discovering the best way of 'mending a tfeot or in the 
solution of a metaphysical problem.* Thinking has 
been defined in many ways, Iwt the definition that 
best suits our present purpose is “ the application of 
means to ends, so tong as we work by means of ideas.” 
We cannot be said to think when we merely fumble. 
If the clock on the mantelpiece has stopped, and we 
have no idea how to make it gq again, but mildly 
shake it in the hope that something will happen to set 
it going, we are merely fumbling. But if, after we 
have the clock gently mefved to set the pendulum in 
motion, we hear it wobbling about irregularly, and at 
the same time observe that there is no ticking of an^ 
kind, we come to the conclusion that the pendulum 
has somehow or other escaped the little catch that 
connects it with the mechanism, we have been really 
thinking. From the fact fhat the pendulum wobbles 
irregularly we infer that it has lost it^ proper catch. 
From the fact that there is no ticking at all we infer 
the same thing, lor even when therejs something wrong 
with the clock that will prevent it from going per- 
manently, if the pendulum is set in motion by fojee 
from without it will tick for a few seconds before 
coming to i est again. T he importantifiQiut to obssn’C 
is that there must be inference. This is always 
indicated by the word therefore or its equivalent. 
If you reach a conclusion without having to*use or 
at any rate imply a therefore, yo" may take it for 
granted that you have not been really thinking, but 
only jumping to conclusions. 
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Not all fitting of means to ends is thinking. There 
is a story of a man who set out with his dog to have 
a sail. His boat was about a mile from home, and 
when he reached 'it he was disappointed to find 
it three-quarters full of water. His chagrin was 
increasied when he found that as the dipper was not 
th%re, it was imppssible to bale out the water. Un- 
willing to \fralk th^ miW home to fetch the dipper, 
he thought he' would, enlist the services of the dog. 
Looking at the animah he put his hollowed hand into 
the water and threw out a handful or two, in the hope 
that the dog would understand that the dipper fi^as 
needed. The dog nodded, went home, and returned 
with the dipper. This is so wonderful that the 
ordinary reader is gipt to be a little incredulous. But 
the story is vouched for by a competent psychologist 
whose comment, however, is that it was not a case of 
thinking at all, but only the completing of a picture 
previously seen by the dog. On many previous 
occasions the dog had seen the same picture — his 
master, the boat, the water, the dipper, the water 
being thrown out. The picture on this occasion was 
incomplete, for the dipper was lacking. What the 
dog did was merely to complete the picture to which 
he had tjpcoiue accustomed lie was fitting means 
to ends no doubt, but not by the use of ideas There 
was no the} ef ore ij) the ca>.e. Had there been real 
thinking, it would have gone sometlnng like this. 
Tfee dog reaches home, and to his ilisappomtment 
does not find the dipper in the outhouse where he 
expected to ficf it. Ihere is nothing that looks suf- 
ficiently like the dipper to be substituted for it on its 
mere general resemblance Is there anything else 
that will serve the master's purpose ? W’ell, there is 
the sponge in the bath-room. If it were dipped in 
the water it would take up a great deal, which might 
then be squeezed out, and in this way the boat might 
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be emptied almost as quickly with the sponge as 
with ue dipper. Had the dog acted u^n these 
considerations and returned with the sponge the 
exacting psychologist would have admitted that 
there had been a case of thinking. 





CHAPTER V 


METHODS OF STUDY 

When you go into your study you intend to work 
with your mind, but yo\i must bring your body along, 
and the problem is how to deal with it during the study 
period. The least you can do, one would think, is to 
treat it as you would any other visitor, and offer it a 
chair. But not every one is of this opinion. There are 
thqse who point out that it is more profitable to stand 
than to sit while ‘studying, and there are others 
who go still further, and maintain that a certain 
amount of gentle motion stinAulates the brain. Some 
students walk up and down the room as they study, 
while others content themselves with some nervous 
motion or other, such as fidgeting with their hands, 
resting now on the right leg, now on the left, moving 
the head from side to side, twirling a pencil between 
the fingers — there is no end to these vagaries. 

Now this is one of those ca.^es in which it is 
dangerous '"to lliy down hard and fast rules. What 
is excellent for one may be disastrous for another. 
All that we can do is to consider the matter as a 
whole, indicate what suits the greater number of 
persons, and leave you to ipake your own applications. 

A good deal^jdppends upon whether you have a 
roorfi of *youf'"own. If you have to study along 
with some one else, or worse still, have to study 
while there are other people in the room doing the 
ordinary things that people who are not students 
are in the habit of doing, your problem is greatly 
complicated. If you are with another student you 
must make a treaty with him oftensive and defen- 
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sive, by which certain fixed study periods are to be 
regarded as sacred from all interruptions, afid during 
which nothing 1^ than sudden illness or an alarm 
of fire^ will justify the openin^f of a conversation. 
Your time-table must be the result of agreement with 
your fellow, and must be made the basis of thtf treaty. 

How far you should enter upon^ co-operative 
is a matter for serious consideration. A partnership 
in study almost invariably resolves itself into one of 
the partners becoming the tesrcher, and the other the 
pupil. This is not so serious a drawback as it looks, 
fof the student wflo turns out to be the tutor does not 
really lose : he proves the truth of the Latin tag 
discimus docettdo, for by teaching he learns, while the 
student who becomes pupil has obviously no right to 
complain. 

A partnership is inadvisable in the case of great 
inequality in ability of attainments between the 
two students, for here the pupil-partner becomes an 
unfair drag upon the teacher-partner. Even whdfr 
there is no such difference, a studying partnership has 
to be carefully manipulated. There is a strong ten- 
dency to an unwise division of labour. One partner 
will keep the text in his hand and try to worry out the 
meaning, jvhile his friend attends to the ,dictionary 
and looks up the necessary words. The result is that 
by and by each becomes a specialist, and does his 
part of the work exceptionally well, while he is all 
at sea in the other part. In a case like this, the two 
become a compound unit, •a sort of social molecule 
made up of two formerly independw^^oms. IX the 
object of the partnership were the production of good 
translations in the shortest time, the division of 
labour would be justified; but since the purpose is 
that each should become a well-* developed all-round 
scholar, the plan must be modified. There must 
be alternation in the distribution of work, so that 
each acquires facility in all branches. 
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Ther4 is sometimes a very real advantage in 
co-operative study between fairly well matched 
students, even if they do not have to work together 
because of the necessity of using the same room. 
This is particularly the case with private students. 
There 4 '' re many points on which mutual criticism 
is gJ the utmost value, even though neither is an 
authority on* the Subjects studied. The value of a 
fresh eye on our ^difficulties is great. We have 
seen the value of a 'i^o-worker in the chapter on 
Memory, and we shall find other cases in the chapter 
dealing with Reading, and elsewheroi Further, there 
are many occasions on which we require to get an 
outsider to state a case, or to suggest a datum for a 
problem. The private student is sometimes in the 
position of those pitiable people who play garnes 
against themselves — left hand against right — in which 
the whole process is vitiated by the fact that the plans 
of both sides are known to both players. A study 
>partner may be as welcome to a student as an op- 
ponent to an enthusiastic chess-player eager for a 
game. Not the least of the functions of the student- 
partner is the service he renders as a sort of external 
conscience. We are much more easily satisfied with 
our own ^excuses for slackness than our partner 
is likely to be. Just as a man's \^ife ii often an 
objective conscience to him, so a student's pailner 
may do much to keep him up to a high level of 
endeavour. 

While we can thus tvrn to a positive advan- 
tage the ^nreseuf <?.-of ^ fellow student in our room, 
it is” a case ofmaking the best of a bad ]ob when we 
have to share a room with other people who have 
no speoial concern with our studies. If you have 
to work in the common living room at home, you 
will at least have the advantage of some degree 
of sympathy with your work. If there are other 
members of the family who have to study at the 
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same time, you will probably be in a pos^ion to 
demand a fair degree of quietness from tiiose who 
are not studying. A common room of this kind is a 
useful arena for struggles in Self-sacrifice, but it 
also offers many opportunities for intelligent mani- 
pulation. You have to examine very carefully 
all the conditions of the case — especially the tilnes 
and needs of the other memfbers of*the ftoiily. 

There is one outlet that is neirly always available 
unless the family is very poori^ndeed — the somewhat 
unpalatable expedient of early rising. If you have to 
work, along with* younger brothers and sisters, and 
find that you cannot make real progress, you will 
find that by going early to bed and getting up very 
early in the morning you are likely to achieve all +he 
solitude you want. The one condition is the cost 
of a fire on the winter mornings, the kindling of which 
would be of course your contribution. 

Coming now, however, to the case of the studetF 
who has a little room for his own use, we have to 
settle the question of the disposal of the body. 
Speaking generally, it is better to sit than to stand. 
It is certainly highly desirable to have the means of 
standing for a little now and then to relieve the 
weariness 6f long sitting. If you can dfforS a sloping 
desk-table that is just breast high you will find it a 
great boon for general reading, 6ut particularly for 
consulting dictionaries and other heavy volumes. 
The table need consist of nothing but four legs an& a 
sloping board, but the board shoul^y^^ 
lower end to prevent boo,u 3 from shpphlg on. 

With regard to the best kind or seat, there is a 
difference of opinion. The first v^'ew is that we ought 
to treat our body severely. People do not put the 
matter quite so plainly as this, but what is clearly 
at the back of their minds is that for sound study the 
body ought to be a little uncomfortable. The op- 
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posite view naturally is that the body ought to be 
made as ^mfortable as possible, so that the mind may 
be left perfectly free to do its hard work. But neither 
view can be pushed 'to extremity. No one nowadays 
would maintain that the body should be made 
positively uncomfortable to help in study, though 
thrfe was a time when such a view would not have 
been considefed unreasonable. On the other hand, no 
one would recommei^ that the body should be 
pampered. The truth> naturally lies between the 
two. We must not be positively comfortable : that 
is we must not be so cofnfortable a^ to be tempted ''to 
think about how comfortable we are. You may be 
quite comfortable sitting in an ordinary armchair, 
bu*' if it is so deliciously padded that you want to 
snuggle into it, to enjoy it the more, it has passed 
the stage of respectable comfort. 

As a matter of fact the chair in which you do your 
ordinary study should have no cushion at all, unless 
you find the lack of a cushion positively ««comfort- 
able. For, after all, it is your body that has to be 
considered, not the body of any one who comes along 
to give you advice. He may prefer a hard chair when 
engaged in serious work. You may find such a chair 
a hindranfe. The principle to d<..tetmine the matter 
is that everything should be done to secure that the 
body does not mak,e its presence felt at all, either by 
discomfort or by comfort so luxurious as to call 
atl;ention to itself. 

The attitude adopted, during study is of some 
congequepce.^^bore is a subtle connection be- 
tween the attitude of the body and that of the 
mind. Edward Thring, the distinguished Head 
Master ’-of Uppingham, used to speak often about 
“ the potency of attitude,” and pointed out that a 
boy who came up to the blackboard with his hands 
in his pockets did not attack a problem in geometiy 
with ,an3tthing like the same effectiveness as his 
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fellow who held himself erect and looked is if he 
meant business. Probably Buffon, the ^lebrated 
French natursdist, carried this theory too far when 
he made a point of always doirf^ his writing in full 
court dress, sword and ail. Yet there is a certain 
connection between the official dress and the/stately 
style of this writer. There is said to be a soi% of 
dressing-gown frame of mind that^s apt to be put on 
along with that soothing garment. Naturally it is 
out of the question to lay d^wn any hard and fast 
rules for the dcess of students. The days of sumptu- 
ary laws are gont for ever : but there is no harm in 
calling attention to possible dangers. 

If your temperament is such as to be greatly modi- 
fied by your immediate surroundings, it will be to your 
interest to keep an eye on your 'attitude as you set 
about your studies. Better study has been done in 
old clothes than was ever done in court dress, but a 
slovenly attitude is not necessarily an accompaniment 
of old clothes, and such an attitude is apt to induai 
a slovenly mental attitude to match. Besj[des, 
slovenly attitudes in over-easy armchairs are apt 
to have an unwholesome effect even from a purely 
hygienic point of view.^ You must be allowed to 
adopt whatever altitude you find from .intelligent 
experimenl to be the best for your f)articular case. 
But you will be well advised to give a long trial 
to an attitude that suggests as well as accompanies 
alertness of mind — the body fairly upright and nn- 
cramped, the backbone re^onably straight. 

If you have hit upoii tne nappy mean oetween 
discomfort and luxury, your next problem is how to 
carry on the actual process of study. Y*u have 
your books, your papers, and your prescribed work. 
You have planned your time, and you know that you 
have forty minutes to master a particular bit of work. 
Let us assume that this is a case of study that is mainly 
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assimilative. You have to “ get up ” the reign of 
Henry Vi I of England in such a way as will justify 
the statement that " Modem History in England 
begins with the retgn of Henry VII.” You have 
read the reign in a general way during a previous 
courses so that your present study takes the form of 
revision, with the additional incentive of a de^ite 
thesis to be Maintained. '* 

You will first glance over the various paragraphs 
to revive your general''impression of the whole, then 
select certain paragraphs for special aitention. You 
pass rapidly over every^*hing that treats merely of local 
and temporary interests-^revolts, personations and 
what not — and fix your attention on the big things. 
You note that America was discovered in 1492; 
that the Renaissance, which may be said to have 
begun in the middle of the fifteenth century, was 
producing its fruit when Henry came to the throne; 
that the Reformation was making headway on the 
Continent, greatly aided by the spread of books 
resulting from the development of printing; that 
the increased use of artillery had brought the knight 
down almost to the level of the ordinary man-at- 
arms on the battle-field. 

But as ^11 this does not specially concern England, 
you continue the search for something that brings this 
material to bear upon English life, and you find it in 
the decay of the power of the old nobility through the 
general cause of the new conditions of warfare, and 
the cause, specied to England, of the decimation 
of the nqMe faniUjgs through the sanguinary struggles 
of the Warfof the Roses. You give a fresh re- 
vision to the paragraphs dealing with the enforce- 
ment of the Statute of Liveries, and the revival 
of the criminal jurisdiction of the Crown, the New 
Learning, the Oxford Reformers ; and you now 
feel that you have enough matter to sustain the 
thesis tihat with Henry VII began such a set of new 
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problems as entitles us to say that modem historj 
begins in England with his reign. 

In all this your mind has moved backwards and 
forwards over the whole field, pausing sometimes 
here and sometimes there. Some paragraphs have 
had much more of your forty minutes thah the 
others ; some have been passed over almost unread. 
The dominating purpose of the s?udy ^as been tc 
select the proper material and deal with its differeni 
elements in the order of their importance. 

If your purpdj^ had been to master the reign ol 
Henry VII as aNvhole and for the first time, yot 
would have proceeded differently, since this would 
have been a case of purely assimilative study. Ir 
such a case you would read over the whole rapidly 
but pi course not carelessly, in order to get a genera 
idea of it. Then you would select certain paragraphs 
for a second reading because of their difficulty, 01 
because your first leading showed them to be im- 
portant. Next you would read the whole ovei 
again, giving as before special attention to Jhe 
important paragraphs, and noting anything thai 
seemed to call for special treatment. Then yoi 
would proceed to ask yourself certain questions 
about the whole, and test whether ygu coulc 
answer thcfli. 

Usually as you advance in a lesson of this kind 
you have to concentrate more and more upon the 
uninteresting. Much of the more striking mater^ 
you master in the first reading. It is a very com- 
mon mistake in preparing such a i^on as^this^te 
re-read the whole reign Sv^veral times irT succesSon 
giving the same attention to all the parts, to the eas} 
as to the difficult. The secret of study is tm seiz< 
upon the important and the diffit'ult parts, and tc 
concentrate upon them. 

You must of course realize that your work will hi 
judged by your success in mastering your subject 

D2 
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The tfest of study is not how long or how hard you 
have stJhdied, but what you have attained by your 
study. There is nothing that a half-conscientious 
schoolboy likes be'cter than to get a definite ruling 
from his teacher about the amount of time to be 
given> to a particular lesson. He will innocently 
ask how often he ought to read over his history 
lesson, or htow ffequently he should repeat his mul- 
tiplication table, in order to satisfy the demands of 
the school. The wi^ teacher never gives a definite 
numerical answer to such questions. If he does, 
the boy will in all probability asjcept liis decision 
and loyally go over thb lesson the exact number 
of times recommended. But the chances are that 
the number of repetitions bulks too largely in his 
mind. The responsibility is somehow shifted qn to 
the teacher, it only the required number of repetitions 
is given. If next day the boy breaks down, he may 
not make any open complaint to the teacher, but in 
bis heart he thinks that he has been badly treated. 
Accordingly the wise teacher answers all such de- 
mands for a numerical prescription by telling the 
pupil that he will have to go over the lesson often 
enough to master it. The responsibility must be 
left with the pupil. 

The iilteresting thing is that tne intelligent pupil 
does know when he has mastered a particular bit 
of work. Without doubt you have felt this in your 
own experience. You have been working at a 
particular matter — not ,pccessanly a problem with 
a definite sohjtion that is recognized as right the 
mbfaient if"^3 been reached — for half an hour; 
almost suddenly you realize that you have mastered 
the position : you “ know ” the lesson. A few 
minutes before, you were quite well aware that 
you did not know it, but now the conviction has 
come to you that you do know it. 

Up one can help you in such things. You must 
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learn to know your own processes by experiende. To 
some extent this applies also to the way in vmich you 
set about learning anything. It appears that we all 
differ in our mode of learning* and our teachers 
cannot lay down any very definite directions that we 
ought all to follow. In some cases, howevei*^ they 
can give definite instruction about, how to carry %ut 
a particular bit of work. 

On one occasion a teacher tol3 a class which had 
just begun the study of formm Geography to draw a 
map of Englau^ fins was not a very wise pro- 
ceeding. The i^ils had never drawn a map before ; 
most of them were quite alf sea, and had no idea how 
to begin. I can tell you exactly how one of them 
began. He examined the map ^ in his atlas, and 
notiped that it was made up of a great number of 
little rectangles. He did not know that these were 
made by the crossing of tMte meridians and the parallels 
of latitude. So he carefully measured off each of these 
little rectangles, and completed as much of England 
as lay within each. In other words he proceeded to 
make a map of England as if it were a sort of geo- 
graphical crazy quilt. ITie teacher told the class 
afterwards that he could not understand how any 
boy could be so stapid as to do such ^thiijg. 

Tliis coAplaint was not very sensible. It is a 
teacher’s business to understand Jiow pupils can do 
stupid things. But it is also your business, so far 
as you take yourself in hand, to learn to avoid fooljph 
beginnings Uke this boy’s, jle did not really face the 
problem as a whole. A careful ejiftpiiQatiojj of ^lis 
atlas would have shown liun that England was not 
made up of separate segments : that there was 
continuity of outline : that the thin lines making 
up the rectangles were continuous, and that these 
lines could be most comfortably drawn by measuring 
the spaces between them at the top and at the 
bottom of the map, and then joining by straight ^nes 
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the m&rks made at the top with the corresponding 
marks a\ the bottom. The same thing having been 
done with the horizontal lines, he would have found the 
little rectangles vely useful as guiding lines in his 
drawing out the contour. 

We'*>shall have other examples olf the folly of be- 
giilning a problem with no knowledge of what is 
really wanted. iTie teacher cannot be expected 
to state every detail of a problem, but the problem 
itself must be made qWte clear, and the pupil should 
never be in the least doubt about what is required 
of him. Though the teacher cafi/iot be expected 
to give detailed instructions about the working 
out of problems, he can at least give some very 
general directions that are applicable to all cases of 
study. For example, he can warn his pupils agqinst 
the most dangerous habit of all — the habit of in- 
attention. When we say lhat a person’s wits are 
wool-gathering, we mean that his mind has wandered 
tiway from the matters in hand. No human being 
will ever succeed in study or in anything else who 
allows this habit to grow upon him. Ihis does not 
mean that we must be on the stretch all the time, 
that we must never allow the mind to wander at ease 
among tl\e things of the pa*st and the distant. There 
is a place fo? reverie; and even day-dreaming is 
not altogether to be condemned. The important 
thing is that during the period that you profess to be 
studying you must study. Wool-gathering during 
study-time is fatal to chance of success. One 
hour’s ^enuojjgnistudy is worth three during which 
there are 'BScasional lapses into reverie or day- 
dreaming. 

• Students are very apt to point out how many hours 
they study per day. But this is meaningless unless 
we understand what kind of study it has been. It 
is quite possible to read a book and to turn over 
the pages systematically as you reach the bottom 
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of each, and yet to know nothing of what fon are 
reading. A student of the wool-gathermg type 
may be reading a textbook in preparation for an 
examination. He is actually Ibllowing the words 
on the page, for the observer can note how his 
eyes move backwards and forwards. Yet if af sheet 
of paper be thrust between his eyes and the bdok, 
and he is asked some question on the* text, it will 
be found that he does not in the least know what 
he has been reading about'.' His attention has 
been elsewhere,^ the time. This kind of study is 
not only useless^ it is worse than useless, for it 
actually cultivates the lack of power to concentrate 
attention at will. 

Those who write on such matters quarrel a good 
deal about the naming and nature of the different 
kinds of attention. They talk about voluntary 
attention, involuntary • attention, non-voluntary 
attention, and spontaneous attention. But fqr our 
purposes it is enough to have two kinds of attention"? 
one that implies effort and one that does not. Many 
things we attend to naturally, easily, and without 
effort. This kind of attention may be called spon- 
taneous. But there are many things that we find it 
necessary to attend to that are not in tjiemselves 
attractive.* If they are to get a fai/ share of our 
attention we must make an effort and exercise our 
will. That is why this kind of eftortful attention is 
commonly called voluntary. This adjective does ijpt 
mean that we attend wiljingly . we would much 
more willingly attend to more attsiftive things- 
means rather that we attend bv force tW will T we* 
compel ourselves by sheer will-power to attend to 
things that are in themselves unattractive, because 
we realize that these unattractive things are important. 

It is sometimes said that voluntary attention is 
a higher form than spontaneous, and that therefore 
the student should seek to rise from spontaneous 
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attentiSii to the voluntary form. But it might 
be more truly said that the object of education is to 
enable the pupil to pass from the voluntary form 
of attention to the” spontaneous. Surely it cannot 
be the aim of either teacher or pupil to do something 
that WQl make attention more difficult. The better 
ediicated the student, the more easily ought he to be 
able to directs his att,entioh wherever he chooses. 

The relation between spontaneous and voluntary 
attention will be betted understood when we consider 
the meaning and plare of what iv-called interest. 
Certain things appeal to us, draw dSt our sympathy, 
rouse us to pursue them, ‘because in some way they 
concern us. Interest literally means being mixed 
up with or connected with something. Whatever in 
any way affects our activities is of interest' to us. 

It must not be supposed that to be interesting is 
the same as to be pleasing. ’ We are interested in a 
great many things that are extremely unpleasant. 
There is probably no place in the world more interest- 
ing than the dentist's chair. There you have no 
difficulty in maintaining attention. No effort of 
will is required. Attention is perfectly spontaneous. 
As a matter of fact things go farther than that. Not 
only do you need no effort of the will to attend, but 
you are made to attend practically against your 
will. You would very gladly attend to something 
else, but the circiimstances of this case compel you 
to, attend to what the dentist is doing. This kind 
of attention you may caU, if you like, involuntary 
at1;entiop, -or^te»r?lion against the will. 

Still, onlythe two kinds of attention are important 
so far as we are concerned. For in spontaneous 
attention there is no exercise of the will at all, whereas 
in voluntary attention the wiU is always making an 
effort. In what is called involuntary attention the 
will desires to attend to one thing, and is compelled 
to attend to something else. It implies effort, though 
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unsuccessful effort. It is therefore of fundamental 
importance to learn what help we can get in our 
struggles to keep our attention fixed in whatever 
direction we may desire. 

Experiments iave been made to determine how 
long we can maintain attention by the sheef exer- 
cise of the will, that is how long we can attend to 
something that has no interest^ whartever for us. 
Suppose you concentrate your* attention on some 
totally uninteresting thing, say the point of a needle, 
how long do yqu think you can maintain this volun- 
tary attention N Remember you are to attend 
to nothing else but the ^K>int of the needle. You 
are not to think, for example, of the use of the 
needle, or the pain that the point would produce 
if you pricked your finger with it, or of the owner 
of the needle, or its maker, or its price, or its mate- 
rial, but merely of the* point of the needle. You 
will find that even by a violent effort you are able 
to maintain this sort of unnatural attention fen 
only a few seconds at a time. After that, either 
your mind wanders around the subject, seeking for 
points of interest, or you become dazed and find 
yourself attending to nothing at all. 

If, then, you can use pure voluntary, attention 
for only a* few seconds at a time, it is surely impos- 
sible to carry on your studies by this means. The 
tnith is that unless spontaneous attention comes 
to the aid of voluntary attention, steady study, is 
impossible. It is certaiijly true that voluntary 
attention marks a higher level 4ihaD spontaneous. 
Unless we are able to exercise voluntdty attenfiSH 
we can hardly claim to be the captains of our own 
souls, and we are not to think <^hat the very* limited 
time during which we can maintain purely voluntary 
attention in any way diminishes the importance 
of this form. Its function is to give direction to the 
activities of the mind. The helm is not the. most 
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imposiiig part of a ship, and yet it controls all the rest. 
Volunta!!^ attention plays the part of helm. It 
turns our activities in this way and in that, but it 
depends upon otheV forces to supply the motive 
power. Interest is the driving power that corre- 
spond^ to the wind in the case of a sailing ship, and to 
steim or electricity in the case of the other kinds. 
The moment interest is^ introduced the attention 
ceases to be purely 'voluntary and becomes to some 
extent at least spontaneous. The more interest the 
greater the degree of .spontaneity. ...i 

When you sit down to a disa^eeable subject, 
you are unable to raise iliuch interest, and in con- 
sequence you have to depend largely upon volun- 
tary attention. You work for a minute or two, 
and then find your attention wander. You null 
yourself together, and compel yourself once again 
to attend. The less interesting the subject the more 
frequently you must use the whip of volunta^ 
ittention. Any little interest that you can raise in 
the subject is of the greatest possible help. 

Unfortunately interest is a treacherous ally : it 
works on both sides. It distracts as well as helps to 
concentrate. If in working at a Physics textbook 
you find yourself reading the advertisements at the 
end, or if in dealing with an arithmetical problem about 
the cost of papering a room you find yourself wonder- 
ing about the colour of the paper and the sort of 
mgn who is going to live in that room, interest has 
played you false. But o£ the two it is noteworthy 
that the. first lap?s is much worse than the second. 
There is le"^ connexion between Physics and the 
advertisements than between the colour of the paper 
and tho wall space of the room. There is less hope 
for the student who listlessly turns the pages of the 
book than for the one who only allows his imagination 
a little too free scope in playing around his problem. 

Fortunately for ^e student, interest has a tendency 
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to rise out of the very material studied, Whenever 
enough time is allowed for it to develop, ^t is the 
function of the voluntary attention to secure this 
opportunity for interest to develdp. At the beginning 
of a period ofSstudying a disagreeable subject the 
appeal to the v^^luntary attention is rather frequent. 
The mind is continually letting itself wander *and 
needing repeated calls to ‘order. * But> as the work 
goes on the periods of spontane({us attention increase 
in length, and by and by there is need for only an 
occasional appe^ to the voluntary attention. 

•There is a tilet in natural history that is often 
used to encourage young people to face disagreeable 
work. At least I hope it is a fact, for I cannot 
say that I have ever verified it on its literal sjde. 
Wg are told that if we deal with a nettle gingerly 
we get badly stung, but if we " grip it like a man of 
mettle ” we escape all disagreeable consequences. 
However it may be with nettles, it is undoubtedly 
true that firm treatment of disagreeable subject* 
leads quite rapidly to an amelioration in the dis- 
agreeableness. It is probably the swing effect more 
than anything else which eases our way, and it is 
obvious that the fewer ^elapses into other matters 
the greater the chance* of the swing tq establish 
itself. Tfie effort at the beginning *s great — there 
is no sense in denying this disagreeable fact — ^but 
the reward is in proportion. I'here are few joys 
to surpass the satisfaction we experience when 
we wake up to discover tljat we have been absorbed 
for half an hour in a subject that we du>like. Yet 
this absorption is the almost inevitalDle fesTilt**^ 
the resolute struggle against distraction during the 
first quarter of an hour of a three-quartens of«an 
hour period devoted to an unattractive subject. 

Talking of being absorbed in a subject raises 
the question of the possibility of maintaining atten- 
tion at the same level ail the time. Experiments 
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in psycShological laboratories have shown that at- 
tention fe rhythmic : it has a regulatr rise and fall. 
There are beats of attention just as there are beats 
of the heart. As wb have the alterjiation between 
inspiration and expiration in breath^tng, so we have 
an alternation between concentration and diffusion 
in Vhe process of attention. Some psychologists 
even maintaki th&t thei\i is a definite connexion 
between the beats 6f attention and the rhythm of 
breathing. 

That there is some connexion bet^^^een breathing 
and attention is plain to all, andWs acknowledged 
by the very words we usfe in describing attention. 
Do we not speak of “ breathless attention " ? Are 
we, not all familiar with the gasp that the crowd 
gives on the finish of a particularly striking display of 
fireworks? The brilliant lights command such con- 
centrated attention that we* all hold our breath till 
the lights die down, and our attention is once more set 
Irce. But this more or less physical side of attention, 
though interesting to us, cannot be manipulated 
to our advantage. It is little good to say to our- 
selves, " Now I want to attend : so I shall hold my 
breath." It is rather the attention that causes 
the holding of tlie breath than «the holding of the 
breath the aftention ; though perhaps tlie best 
way of putting it is to say that the two form part 
of one whole, and cannot be dealt with separately. 

There is, however, another form of rhythm of 
attention in w’'hich the rhythm is not quite so regular, 
but in wl]ich w^gf^have greater powder of control. 
Wnen we aitTstudying a subject we are apt to think 
that the concentration beats are w'hat leally matter, 
and that the diffusion beats are really periods of 
rest. When we watch a painter at w^oik we observe 
him going up to his canvas and putting in some 
fine touches with a delicate brush. This is his 
concentration beat, and we are inclined to say to 
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ourselves, " Ah, now this is working, this i^he real 
thing 1 ” By and by he strolls back from tne canvas 
and takes in the general effect, t' This," we say, " is 
the diffusion beat, no doubt, *He is resting. We 
do not grudge rim the relaxation. But of course it 
isn’t work." ' 

But this is where we go wrong. The artist may 
be working just as hard, aJid m^y be tfsing up quite 
as much grey matter in the brain when he estimates 
the general effect from a little distance as when he is 
working at close quarters and peering into the canvas. 
When we say tHllt attention has two beats, we must 
not forget tliat both belts are beats of attention. 
We are not to suppose that the concentration beat 
means the presence of attention and the diffusion 
beat its absence. To be sure, w*e do experience this 
alternation between attention and distraction. When, 
for example, we are beginning a disagreeable subject, 
we have already seen that every now and again we 
wander off to something else. This implies a real los»‘ 
of attention to the subject we are studying, and we 
h.'ive to depend upon voluntary attention to bring 
us back to the point at which we strayed away from 
our subject. But in a c£^se in which we are attending 
to the smne subject throughout ^ whole lesson 
period, and have no strayings away from the subject 
in hand, we have yet a more or le^ regular alternation 
of the concentration and diffusion beats. 

The word concetUration is perhaps a little ipis- 
leading here. We are too^pt to think that attention 
always means concentration on*a small area. A 
geologist has two main kinds of work r^one is dSBfe 
in the field, the other in the laboratory. Wlien 
you meet a geologist at work in the field, you ^e 
very likely to make the mistake of thinking that 
he is out merely for a stroll. He may have his 
hands in his pockets, he may be leaning over a 
gate and apparently doing nothing but takjpg in 
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the beatiy of the scenery. He may even be smoking 
as he goes along. If, however, you visit him in 
his laboratory, you'i may find him poring over a 
microscope, or at tW very least Ivasy with little 
^ecimens of minerals to which he is^J'giving his close 
attentibn. This you feel to be work; this is what 
you‘ understand by concentration. 

But you have t‘6 realise that concentration is a 
matter of the mind, and not of the area over which 
the mind is working. A man's mind may be as 
concentrated in trying to take in tl^ meaning of a 
whole landscape, as in seeking to idcfi'tify a particular 
mineral under the micrhscope. Indeed even in 
connexion with the microscope students are some- 
times misled into thinking that there is greater at- 
tention implied in using the high powers than the 
low. But in using the seventy power, the observer 
may be attending quite as 'intently as when using 
the eleven hundred power. No doubt the higher 
power may imply a greater amount of physical 
strain on account of the diminished quantity of light ; 
but this is a matter of physical conditions rather than 
mental. 

Concentration, then, we are to regard as referring 
to the whole subject we are studying at any time. 
To understand' that subject we may have to take 
now a wide, now a narrow view, but so long as we 
do not lose sight of the main object before us we can 
clajm to be attending all the time. Attention may 
be diffused as to its area, ,but concentrated as to its 
purpose. With tb.'3 explanation we may be perhaps 
jlfifmit'te'd t^'^ise the terms concentration beat and 
diffusion beat, to indicate the narrower or wider area 
to v/hicb attention is applied. 

In spite of all that has been said, it is probable 
that you have at the back of your mind the feeling 
that ^ter all real attention is the kind that is marked 
by a , screwing up of your forehead and a severe 
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limitation of the area within which you resect your 
thoughts. On your side is the evidence of ^ French 
savant who maintains that thtf broad muscle that 
forms the brow, is the special mi^le set apart to give 
expression to t»je state of attention. But yoj* can 
pucker your brow over a wide area as well as:'over a 
narrow one, and you may get some justificatioi# for 
respecting the diffusion beet by Considering that we 
must know not only the details* of anything that we 
are studying, but we must know that thing in its 
relations to other things. 

‘In our thinking we pass through three stages, the 
thinff stage, the law stage, and the system stage. 
Children and savages are mainly at the thing stage. 
They examine each thing by itself and think of i^ as 
soqiething by itself apart from hll its surroundings. 
More mature thinking demands to know the relations 
between individual things and their surroundings. 
We concentrate on each thing no doubt, but immedi- 
ately thereafter we let our minds play around^it and 
try to find out how the thing stands in relation to 
other things. It is this playing around a subject 
that forms the diffusion beat. When Shakespeare 
is giving an account of the various qualities that make 
up man’s excellence, he includes “ lool^ng before 
and after,*’ and Shelley in his turn nfakes use of the 
same expression to emphasize man’s superiority. It 
is because we can look before and after that we are 
able to understand our surroundings. We do not 
live from mere moment to moment. We let our 
minds play around all lhaf is submitted tg them, and 
in this way get to a truer knowledge. •TheTCbnCfeB- 
tration beat gives us the details of an individual fact, 
but when we start looking before and after inx>rde»to 
understand the true meaning of the fact, we find 
ourselves in the diffusion beat. 

Obviously both beats are essential to intelligent 
study. We must study thoroughly each detail 
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of impdrtance, but we must also learn what the 
importa^e of this detail is, and how it fits in widx the 
other details which S make up the whole subject of 
study. In learning ^ammar, for exf.mple, it is not 
uncox^on for the pupil to learn all/'-about the sub- 
stantive, then all about the adjective, then all about 
the ‘pronoun, and so on, without bringing all this 
knowledge togsthef. Successful teachers never allow 
this to happen. Thdy are continually refening back- 
wards and forwards and showing the relation of all the 
facts that have been learned. This i? why revision, 
though apt to seem dreary, is so verj^aluable. It 'is 
a systematic looking befote and after, a deliberate 
organization of the facts that we have mastered. 

Certainly there must be no paltering with thorough- 
ness. But it is absolutely essential that we should 
realize exactly what we mean by this term. There 
is great danger that by misunderstanding its true 
meaning we may make serious mistakes in the conduct 
ef our studies. 

To begin with, there are occasions when we have 
no doubt at all in the matter. Certain facts have 
to be mastered so thoroughly that they become parts 
of our very being. Facts that have to be turned 
into faculty are of this kind. iThe multiplication 
table, the declensions of nouns and the paradigms of 
verbs, the exact memorizing of verses or other verbal 
formulae that are admitted to be worth memorizing — 
all these exemplify material that has to be thoroughly 
assimilated. In dealing with them we are not 
specially called upan to look before and after. They 
h^e 'to' bF” mastered. Thoroughness demands 
this. 

But some things are not w'orth getting up in this 
thorough fashion. Certain details in history, for 
example, are very valuable, since they give a clear 
idea of the conditions under which important events 
have .happened. But they are not so important 
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as the events themselves. The terms ^ Magna 
Charta, or of the Constitutions of Clarendon, have to 
be mastered because of their Jntrinsic importance. 
But a great many details have to be considered in 
order to enablehis to understand the conditionyindet 
which these documents were drawn up. In stuping 
history, therefore, the student will naturally ■dis- 
criminate between what is essential andwhat is merely 
scaffolding. 

It is dangerous to say anything that even seems 
to depreciate thoroughness. Poor human nature 
is only too willing to take advantage of anything 
that gives it the slightest encouragement to adopt 
the easiest course. In what follows you will please 
keep clearly in mind that what you are being warned 
ag,amst is not thoroughness, buf a pseudo-thorough- 
ness, a thoroughness that is out of place since at 
bottom it is simple lack of discrimination. In an 
admirable but now out-of-date book for the use of 
students (J'he Student’s Manual) the Rev.,^John 
Todd has the following passage in a chapter entitled 
Study : 

“ Passing over a field of study has been com- 
pared graphical’y to conquering a country. If you 
thorodghly conquer everything yofi meet, you will 
pass on from victory to victory ; but if you leave 
here and theie a fort or a garrison not subdued, 
you will soon have an army hanging on your rgar, 
and your ground will soon need reconquenng. 
Never pass over a single thingi*.howev£r minute or 
apparently of little consequence, WRhoifr*unQier- 
standing all that can be known about it. He who 
accustoms himself to pass over a word or aenteace, 
or a single point of mathematical imjuiry, without 
thoroughly understanding everything that can 
be known about it, will soon be known as an 
inaccurate scholar." 
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^ The EDplication is that no difficulty should be left 
till it is^thoroughly mastered. Instead of pressing 
on to new matter thte student is recommended to sit 
down before a difficulty, as a general would lay siege 
to a fi^tress. The difficulty must be^mastered or the 
fortre^ taken before any advance iscmade. Even in 
warhire it is doubtful whether this policy is always a 
wise one. Butt in kny case, in respect of study, the 
Rev. John Todd was* wrong. 

It is easy to understand what he really meant. 
He was so afraid of students shirking genuinely 
hard work that he laid down his severe rule. It 
is only a variant of the usu&I warning that there is no 
royal road to learning. Todd is right in not giving 
way to those who hold out hopes of a primrose path. 
Difficulties must be faced : the nettle must be grasped. 
But the question arises : Must it be now ? 

To the man who knows “human nature, such a 
question will be recognized as the most dangerous 
form in which the problem could be put. There is 
nothing so insidiously undermining to strength of 
character as this plea of justifiable procrastination. 
We are all so willing to postpone the evil hour that 
we welcome with something like enthusiasm the 
recommenijation of any one who , ventures to advise 
delay. But here I have no claim to deserve such an 
enthusiastic reception. I have no comforting advice 
in the way of avoiding difficulties. I admit that they 
must be faced, faced promptly, faced dourly. 

feut we must not be foolishly dour. " Dogged 
does rt,” no doubA, but it does not always do it 
ilKSUi^itlyf* There may be other ways. There 
may be a way round. Wc must not make the mistake 
of sacrificing our energies by an heioic but unprofitable 
frontal attack. Our object is success in our studies, 
success, no doubt, in overcoming any particular 
difficulty, but more important still, success m our 
study, as a whole. We must husband our resources. 
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and use them to the best advant^e. have 

faced a difficulty squarely, work^ our way all 
round it, looked at it from ej^ery point of view, 
and can still riake nothing of n, we are not well 
advised to sit d^wn before it, and wait for som. 9 dung 
to turn up. Yet if we are to follow the advice of 
the Rev. John Todd, that is all that is left fol us 
to do. 

It has to be admitted tliat up to a certain point 
he is entirely in the right. We must not pass over 
any element of the problem as unimportant; we 
must see that we understand all the details and 
realize which are the points that we do not under- 
stand. It is one thing not to understand a detail, it 
is another to know that there is a detail that we do 
not understand. It is not always possible to follow 
the counsel never to pass over a detail “ without 
thoroughly undeistanchng everything that can 
be known about it,” but it is always a point gained 
when we are able to note that there is something that 
we do not understand. We have made no inconsider- 
able advance when we know that we have a difficulty 
to face. For it is sometimes possible to know and 
understand all the details of a problem without realiz- 
ing that there is a problem at all. 

Granted that we know that we are face to face with 
a serious difficulty, we want to kpow how to face it. 
I find that the great d’Alembert, the editor of the 
famous Encyclopidie, gave this advice to yotyig 
mathematical students when they come up against 
the disheartening wall tn&t so oken rears its^ up 
before them : “ Have faith, and go ahSSd ! ** It 1% 
pleasant to find that M. Fabro, the distinguished 
naturalist already quoted in our first chapter, Jias 
followed his countryman’s advice, with a result that 
strengthens our view as against that of the Rev. 
John Todd. Speaking of the serious difficulties in 
his mathematic^ studies, M. Fabre says : 
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"<^aith I had, and I went on pluckily. And it 
was well for me that 1 did, for I often found behind 
the waU the enlightenment that I was seeking in 
front of it. Giving up the bad patch as hopeless, 
h^would go on and, after I had left it behind, 
discover the d 3 mamite capable of blasting it. It 
Vas a tiny grain at first, an insignificant ball, 
rolling and inci*easing as it went. From one slope 
to another of tlie theorems it grew to a heavy 
mass; and the mass became a mighty projectile 
which, flung backwards and retracing its course, 
split the darkness and spread it into one vast 
sheet of light. 

“ D’Alembert’s precept is very good, provided 
, you do not abuse it. Too much precipitation in 
turning over tHe intractable page might expose 
you to many a disappointment. You must have 
fought the difficulty tooth and nail befoie aban- 
doning it. This rough skirmishing leads to 
intellectual vigour.” * 

In order to avoid abusing d’Alembert’s advice, 
we must ask ourselves the question : " How long 
must I wrestle with an apparently insoluble problem 
before I can give it up with honour ? ” 

The ansfver'is that we are never entitled to give it 
up at all, unless, as in the case ofi perpetual motion 
or the squaring of* the circle, it can be proved that 
absolution of the problem is impossible. I have 
no comfort to give the lover of ease. Theie is no 
good saying Peaoc, wheri there is no peace. But 
^^e'^We ffiust m^e up our minds never to give 
up a soluble problem, it does not follow that we 
slmild«- spend time unprofitably over it. Attack 
the problem as vigorously as you can, but do not 
suspend all your other operations merely to lay 
siege to it. A time comes when it is advantageous 
^ The Life of the Fly, p. 332. 
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to make a note of our temporary failure, agiB move 
on. What we want to learn iir each case is when 
that time for raising the siege haf arrived. 

Now in dealing with a problem we may be sa^ to 
pass through three stages, marked by the degjrw of 
freedom with which we can manipulate the mateij^als 
at our disposal. At the first stag^ we bring forward 
a great deal of matter with \frhich^e are fjuite familiar. 
We know exactly what each bit of it means : our 
mind moves easily among the elements and we do not 
have to reason about it at all. We are here in the 
region of observation. We note certain things and 
know exactly what the bearings of those things 
are. As you get into the hall on returning home 
you say, "I see Jack is back.” As a matter. of 
fact yon see nothing of the kind. What you do see is 
a hat and a walking-stick. But they speak so 
plainly that you do not need to think about their 
meaning. You really infer from the hat and stick 
that Jack must be in the house ; but, as the conclusion 
is so easily drawn, the whole process is regarded as a 
matter of observation, and we say that we see or 
observe that Jack is at home. This stage may then 
be called the obbervahon s^age. 

The secpnd stage is marked by conscious infer- 
ence, and may therefore be called the inference 
stage. Here we are dealing with things that we 
understand, but do not know intimately. We 
have to consider each fact and diaw conclusions 
from it, and in this way make progress. The work 
may be slow, but we know w<»ere are. We 
may not be successful at first, but if one way bt deal- 
ing with the problem fails us, we try something 
else. We at least know what to Jo next. 

This inference stage is the most usual and interesting 
one in our studies. Sometimes the inference is 
easy, sometimes it is difficult. But we know when 
we are making progress. We know when we en- 
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counteiV gap in our knowledge, and we know how 
to fill it. We keep our eyes and ears open, we ask 
questions, we read (books, we use all the means in 
our power to reach the end we have in view. For at 
thisxage we always know definitely the precise object 
of our study. 

In some cases, however, the problem becomes 
so difficult thut we begin 'to lose our way altogether. 
It may arrive at that point at which it is ^yond 
the reach of the materials at our disposal. When a 
Frenchman comes to this stage he says that he is 
at the end of his Latin. He has done all he can 
think of, and does not khow what to do next. So 
long as we can go on asking questions and making 
intelligent experiments, we are still at the stage 
of inference, though we may be getting into ,the 
upper regions of inference where the air is becoming so 
rare that it is difficult to breathe. 

But when we have no more definite questions to ask, 
and no specific experiments to suggest, we have 
reached what I like to call “ the gaping point." 
People often find themselves at the gaping point in 
dealing with a very badly written letter they have 
received. After making all manner of inferences 
based upon tlje post-mark, the sjgnatuie, and what- 
ever woido they are able to make out, there comes a 
time when there is nothing more' to be done than 
gape at the letter) turn it upside down, look at it 
sideways, carry it about in the pocket, and occasion- 
ally pull it out quickly to see if by any chance it is 

g ossible tOitake tfc- thing' by surprise, and get at the 
leaniffg. ** 

It is when we have reached the gaping point that 
tht> time has come for making a move away from the 
problem. When we have reached the stage at which 
we do not know what to do next, we have obviously 
come to a point at which further immediate study of 
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the problem is only a waste of time. By an# by, no 
doubt, something will turn up tlmt may throw light 
on the subject and suggest a new ipne of investigation, 
but in the meantime we are merely wasting time J>y 
gaping. 

As a young teacher I had a class in technjpal 
drawing for skilled artisans. My pupils used to 
bring me drawings that had'been^iven them for their 
guidance, and get me to explain them. As a rule I 
found the drawings easy enough to interpret, but on 
one occasion as I left the class in the evening a huge 
drawing in Perspective was handed to me for explana* 
tion next day. After supper I laid out the drawing on 
my table, and in twenty minutes I understood it all 
except one little three-quarters of ^ cirde at one of the 
vision points. I could not understand what part it 
played in the whole scheme : it appeared absolutely 
useless. 

But experience in drawings of this kind had taught 
me that everything has a meaning — and I had "read 
my Todd. Accordingly I settled myself down to the 
siege of this difficulty. Hour after hour passed with- 
out bringing any enlightenment, and at length in the 
early morning, with an iijlernal apology to the Rev. 
John Todc^, I capitulated and started Jo roll up the 
sheet. To my surprise the tiny three-quEfrters of a 
circle moved. It 'turned out to be a hair from my 
moustache. It was then that my suspicions were 
aroused about the siege system of learning. 

Alternatively you may take the case of a passage 
in a foreign language. At fifst you «aove easily enough 
among the nouns and verbs and adjectives."’ You 
know what most of them mean, and their ordinary 
agreements among themseh’es. You find, hitweiwr, 
that there are some words you do not know. 'The 
dictionary is at hand and this difficulty disappears. 
There may still be some little trouble about a concord 
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or an iASection, but in general terms you feel that you 
know the run of the passage. By and by, however, 
you observe that tnifire is a combination of words that 
doi^ not make sense. You look at' each individual 
wora^ and find that you know them all. The gram- 
matical details seem all in order. Yet there remains 
a persistent lack pi meaning : the passage has no 
sense. 

But you are not yet reduced to extremity. You 
look up in your dictionary all the words, however 
familiar, that appear in the troublesome part, for 
experience has shown you that common words hive 
sometimes a special meaning that the dictionary is 
good enough to disclose. For example, in a French 
passage the word, Monsieur is so commonplace as 
to rouse no suspicion. It is the last word inrthe 

? assage that you would look for trouble about. 

et when every other wbrd has established its 
bona fdes and you turn this up in hopeless depres- 
sion, you get the key to the whole passage when 
the dictionary tells you that this word was formerly 
used (with a capital — ^but you had paid no atten- 
tion to this trifling peculiarity in your search after 
meaning) to denote the eldest of the King’s brothers. 

But if you have no luck in the dictionary, and after 
all your efforts you remain baffled, and do not know 
what to do next, ypu have reached your gaping point. 
It is time to move on. You have made a note of your 
defeat. You are depressed about it, and probably a 
little angry. AU this is to the good. You are in a 
fighting meod, and determined sooner or later to get 
file better m the recalcitrant passage. 

Not infrequently you will find consolation sooner 
thin yDu expect. It is not uncommon to find on the 
next page some remark or other that makes quite plain 
what formerly was unintelligible. When you are 
dealing with the individual passage you have of course 
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done a good deal of looking before and af<*r, but 
you have been limited by your ignorance of what 
IS to come in the text. Your ipaking an advance 
after you have recognized that you have reached 
your gaping point is in fact only an extensiodof 
the process of looking before and after. You are 
taking a wider view, and sooner cm* later this wider 
view will include something that thro^^ light upon 
the difficulty you have temporarily abandoned. 

Since you who read this book have taken your 
own education in hand you have become an edu- 
cator, and therefore ought to be interested in the 
methods of teaching that are presented to teachers 
at their colleges. Unfortunately most of these 
methods demand two f)ersons who are separate 
from one another. They are not usually such as 
can be applied by a perSon like yourself combining 
the two characters of educator and educand. But 
there are two special methods that have something 
to teach you, even though you cannot apply them 
to perfection. 

The first of these is named the Socratic Method, 
after a Greek philosopher, who flourished in Athens 
at the end pf the fif*h century B c. Ypu remember 
that I pointed out that it is often the ‘teacher's 
business to make iiis pupils take ^rouble. Socrates 
realized this with special clearness, and spent most of 
his time trying to get his fellow citizens in Athens to 
think for themselves. Uis plan was to get mto 
conversation witli some of 'chem, 8nd ast them the 
meaning of words that they used glibly ^ough but 
did not fully understand. His view was that as 
soon as we clearly luiderstand the terms we use, we 
are on the diiect way to right thinking. Accordingly 
he made them see by his conversation that they did not 
know exactly the meaning of the terms they were 
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using, lend then set them about finding out the 
true meaning. He would ask his friends what 
justice was, or teipperance, or truth. They would 
aii^er easily enough at first, but he would go on 
to niise difficulties and could easily show that their 
minings were not quite accurate. They would 
change one meaning for another, and with that too 
he had some* fault ^o find, and by and by, after many 
trials, they would discover that they really did not 
know what the meaning of the word was. When 
they had reached this stage he would go on asking 
more and more questions, till at last he led them 
to find out for themselves the true meaning of the 
word. 

« You will see that in the Socratic method there are 
three stages in the experience of the pupil. . He 
begins by being quite confident, though he has no 
cause to be confident. By' and by he becomes con- 
fused, and reaches a state of doubt. After that he 
comes to the third stage, which again is one of con- 
fidence, but this time a confidence that has a good 
foundation. 

A peculiarity that marked the teaching of Socrates 
was that he always professed that he never really 
taught anybpdy anything : alh that he ^did was to 
enable people to find out things for themselves. 

Obviously, to cjirry out this method properly it is 
essential to have a teacher who stands outside of 
us altogether, and by his questions gets us to think 
in a particular way. The teacher is supposed to 
know beforehand* sill thkt the pupil is afterwards 
'to l^m.**For Socrates’ affectation of ignorance 
was only a pose. He knew quite well whither his 
teaching was tending, but for dramatic effect he 
proclaimed that he himself did not know : he just 
asked for information. This is what is called the 
Socratic irony. It was used because he had to 
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deal with the very intelligent and rather conceited 
Athenians, and much of his teaching had no higher 
aim than to make these Atheni|his realize the possi* 
bility that thej might be wrong. 

Now to some extent it is possible for us to use'the 
Socratic method, even with ourselves. On a famous 
occasion Cromwell made the appeal to ce/tain 
persons ; 

" I beseech you, in the bowels of Christ, think it 
possible you may be mistaken." 

Is it too much to hope that the readers of this book 
have no need to have such a prayer addressed to 
them ? 

Assuming then that we do not iieed to be convinced 
of our fallibility, we may be able to use the method of 
asking ourselves questions with the honest purpose 
of finding out how matters stand in relation to what 
we are studying. This plan of putting questions to 
ourselves is only a way of expressing what is always 
going on in our minds when we are dealing \vith a 
problem. Young pupils when set to wnte a short 
essay are often quite at a loss what to say. Teachers 
of junior forms in sc'hool'sometimes hit upon the plan 
of telling ‘their pupils to put intemdl questions to 
themselves, and then write out the answers. The 
answers when written down do hiake up some sort 
of essay. The arrangement is usually rather bad. 
But so soon as the youngsters have written dowiT a 
sheet of answers, they fitid that, they^have some 
material to go upon. They acquire conddcnce, and 
by I earranging what they have written down and 
adding what occurs to them in the process, Uiey«are 
generally able to produce passable work. 

Socrates did his best to minimize his work as a 
teacher : there is another method of teaching which 

£— Stu. 
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urges tl\p teacher to do still less for the pupil than 
Socrates did, when beside setting the problem he kept 
up a running fire of'questions. This second method, 
which is known as Heuristic, recommends the teacher 
to Ifeave everything to the pupils after the problem has 
been clearly stated. The word heuristic means liter- 
ally* finding out, and the method has been described 
as the method of Causing .children to find out things 
for themselves. In*'scliools this method is applied 
mainly in science teaching, but it need not be confined 
to science subjects. What makes it specially interest- 
ing to readers of this book is that it throws the whole 
responsibility of investigation upon the pupil. The 
method is not a new one, and has been eissociated with 
very distinguished names, among them Rousseau and 
Burke. But more* recently it has been brilliantly 
advocated by Professor Henry E. Armstrong.^ 

On one occasion his daughter, then a little girl, had 
been reading Professor Drummond’s book called The 
Monkey That Would not Kill. Among the wonderful 
escapes of this monkey was one from drowning. He 
had been cast into the sea with a stone tied round his 
neck, and thought it was all over with him; but 
to his surprise he found that the stone was not 
nearly so heavy in the sea as it was on land, so he 
was able to £et ashore. The little girl ’asked her 
father if it was true that a stone was not so heavy 
in the water as it' is outside the water. This is a 
question that Professor Armstrong regards it as 
'“criminal ’’ to answer, since to do so wastes an excel- 
lent opportunity pf applyng the heuristic method. 
So his repSy was, “ Suppose we try to find out.” 
Thereupon began a series of experiments, made and 
record^ by the little girl. 

Here we have a very definite case in which we 
know exactly what the problem is. We may not 

* The Teaching of Scientific Method, Chap. xv. 
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be able to answer the question we have fiet our- 
selves, but at any rate we are in no doubt about 
what the question means. Th^e is nothing more 
hopeless or more futile than to put in a period of 
study without knowing exactly what we are tim- 
ing at. In such, a case we do not reach the gaping 
point, after a series of efforts to solve a problem : 
we start ai it 1 

Some teachers are very punctifioiis in stating at the 
beginning of every lesson what the exact aim of the 
lesson is. Obviously this is not always e.sscntial. 
Not much good is done by announcing at the beginning 
of a lesson on the Latin verb volo, " The purpose of 
this lesson is to master all the irritating peculiarities 
of the irregular verb volo." It is clear that the 
heqristic method is applicable ohly to constructive 
study. There is nothing to find out in a purely 
assimilative lesson. But in constructive study it is 
hardly po.ssibIe to overestimate the importance of 
setting before yourself the definite end or purpose you 
have in view. 

Very frequently time is wasted by the student 
in merely fumbling with a problem. Unless we 
have a clearly imaged end, there is great danger 
of merely fiddling aboilt with the elements of a 
problem. *Somc students feel that ^fhea they are 
studying they must be doing something. In one 
pailicular school with which I Vas acquainted, it 
was counted an offence “ not to have something 
on your paper.” The effect of this was that even 
if a pupil had no idea l[ow to* work a particular 
problem, he had to wiite down somethnig — a most 
pernicious habit. Writing non.''ense is necessarily 
bad for any one. No doubt it is very unpleasant 
to sit at your desk and gnaw the end of your pen, 
but you do not improve matters by scribbling down 
meanmgless words. This criticism naturally does 
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not apply so long as you have the least idea of get- 
ting at a result by ^ series of trials. Your attempts 
may be far from hopeful, but so long as they have a 
defmite object they are justifiable. 'So soon, how- 
eve? as you have no definite purpose in what you 
do, ,you can no longer be said to study in any real 
sense. 
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THE TECHNIQUE OF STUDY READING 

We have seen that reading is one oi the three main 
ways of acquiring knowledge. But when we take 
up a book, it is not always for the sake of learning 
something. Often we read for amusement ; but even 
then we cannot fail to pick up much knowledge by 
the way . 

Reading a novel is really equivalent to experiencing 
at second hand. The man who writes such a book 
must himself know a great many things about the 
circumstances of the characters he introduces, and 
as you read his descnptions you cannot but acquire 
knowledge. The information thus gathered may be 
inaccurate, but this does not alter the fact that vl^e 
cannot read a novel without some effect upon our 
stock of knowledge. Nor does the influence of novels 
stop at mere knowledge.^ In higher matters, too, we 
learn fron\ them. The lessons may be for good or for 
evil, but lessons there are. 

The fact of the' matter is that reading cannot help 
influencing our lives, since in the wider sense inter- 
course must include reading; after all, reading is^ 
form of intercourse. Indeed, the great advantage 
of literature is that it enables ui>to ke^ company 
with the greatest minds or all time, thou^ it is tru6 
that the intercourse is more than a little lopsided. 
We are all made to feel the unrcsponsiveneswof»the 
mere book; and in our endeavours to educate 
ourselves we ought to recognize the necessity of 
actual human intercourse. 

This idea is introduced here because it is maiidy in 

*33 
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connexion with reading that the great distinction is 
usually drawn between the private student and the 
student who obtains his education in a school or 
college. The University of London, for example, 
has' two kinds of students : internal and external. 
The internal students belong to some of the institu- 
tions connected with the University, where they 
receive instruction* thereunder teachers recognized 
by the University ; fhey are not admitted to examina- 
tion for degrees till they have made the necessary 
attendances, and are certified by their teachers 
as having done satisiactory work. The external 
students, on the other hand, may study bow and 
where they please; they may have teachers, or do 
the whole of their work privately; all that the 
University demands is that they shall pass the 
prescribed examinations and thus show tliat they 
nave obtained the minimum amount of knowledge 
necessary to win the degree. External students, 
whatever their disadvantages, must reach exactly 
the same standard as the internals, so that from 
one point of view the winner of an external degree 
deserves more credit than the winner of an internal. 

On the other hand, it is objected that the external 
student loses something because he does not mix with 
other students. He may have a private tutor, and 
thus share the advantages of teaching enjoyed by 
his internal rivals, but it is maintained that he is at a 
disadvantage, because he has not had the benefit of 
intercourse in the college dass-rooras, common- 
rooms, quadranglor, and' playing fields. It is no 
doubt higifly desirable tl at a student should mix 
with his fellows. What he learns from his books is 
one thing, what he learns from his teachers is another ; 
but his fellow students have still a third kind of 
training to give him, and wherever possible he should 
avail himself of the training that only his fellows can 
provide. 
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The external student who has no teacher is apt 
to over-emphasize the value of rea^ng : he is apt 
to become bookish, forgetting tnat there are other 
things to be acquired than the knowledge to be foqnd 
in books. People get a certain ease and polish from 
mingling with one another, and acquire the power 
of applying what knowledge they possess. Many 
men who are full of knowtedge |re veiy awkward in 
their everyday life, and are unable to use their 
knowledge to the best advantage. It is generally 
found that people who get their knowledge entirely 
from books, and mix little with their fellows, are at a 
disadvantage in life. They are called bookworms, 
and are generally regarded as unpractical persons. 
Ihey are not at home with other people. They are 
uncomfortable in society and make other people 
uncomfortable. The remedy of course is not to give 
up reading, but to combine reading with that amount 
of intercourse which enables one to use with effect 
what has been acquired from books. ’*• 

All this warning against being too bookish may 
seem rather dangerous reading for many internal 
students, who as a rule find it only too easy to resist 
the temptation to read too much. What they need 
in most c^es is an exhortation to read more. The 
mattei is put before you squarely : *it «is for you 
to determine in which direction your danger 
lies. 

In any case you mus*- read a great deal. It is 
accordingly of the highest ’importance thriJ: you should 
learn all that there is to be known abourthe art of 
science of reading. At the verj' start we have to 
consider what may be called the m>. chanism of reading. 
It consists essentially in the translation of visual 
signs into mental states. One man thinks, and to 
represent his thought causes certain marks to be put 
on paper or elsewhere. Another person sees^ese 
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marks and repeats in his mind the processes that went 
on when the other tijought. 

The first thing to be noticed in this passage from 
pripted characters to thought proce^es is the time 
element. We do not sufficiently realize the great 
differences in the speed with wmch different people 
read. Experiments have been made, and it is foimd 
that when great nupibers* of people are tested, they 
differ so widely that the fastest readers can read six 
times more quickly than the slowest. Naturally 
we want to know the cayse of this enormous difference. 
No doubt the natural endowment of the individual 
has a good deal to do with the different rates of speed. 
Some are naturally quicker than others in all their 
mental and physic^ reactions. But we are not to 
suppose that it IS nierely a matter of Quick Wits and 
Hard Wits again. A quick-witted boy in Ascham’s 
sense of the term may not ‘be a particularly quick 
reader. His strong point is quickness of apprehension. 
As soon as a point is put before him he understands its 
bearing. He will leain quicker from a book than 
would a slower-witted boy, but he does not necessarily 
read faster. 

Many teachers are inclined to say that the slow- 
ness of reading that sometimes marks quite quick- 
witted people* results from the bad way in wliich 
reading is taught^ in schools. At school what is 
technically known as a readmg lesson is usually a 
Ig^on in reading aloud. No doubt at the early 
stages of learning to read it is necessary to have 
a certain amount- audible reading in order that 
the teachef'hiay know that-, the pupil is really follow- 
ing word by word the passage that is being read, 
and* at> every stage of Me reading aloud is worth 
practising for the aesthetic pleasure it involves; but 
as a means of teaching what may be called utilitarian 
reading it should certainly not be kept up all the way 
throtigh school. For instance, when the tests were 
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made to discover the speed of reading they did not 
take the form of reading aloud. The investigator’s 
object was not to discover which 01 the persons tested 
could gabble off most quickly a given passage. The 
test was how long each person took to master the 
contents of a certain number of pages. The person 
had not to pronounce each word or even to isolate 
each word in his mind. What he^ad^o do was to 
elicit the complete sense of the palsage. 

Many people, even when they are reading silently, 
pronounce “ to themselves ” each of the words as it 
oceurs. Some go further and make a half audible 
sound. Those who sit beside such readers are 
annoyed by a sort of irregular hissing sound that is 
kept up all the time. Even in the case of tho^ 
whq make no audible sound it is often possible to 
detect by the movements of the lips those who pro- 
nounce inwardly the words as they read. All such 
lip movements are an interference with the speed 
of reading. You should accordingly get some friend 
to observe you when you are off your guard, and tell 
you whether you use lip movements as you read. 
If you find that you do make such movements, it 
will be worth your while to practise reading without 
them. 

Some authorities are beginning tef recommend 
that reading should be tauglit merely with a view 
to making out the sense, and wfth no attempt at 
pronouncing the words. Others point out that 
the main function of leai’ing is to bring out the ex- 
pression the author put into»the words. G. Herder, 
for example, recommendeiT that Homer should be 
read as if he were singing in the -treets. Obviously 
we have here a quarrel that arises because the dis- 
putants are speaking of different things. One set 
wrants the pupils to acquire speed in rapidly getting 
the meaning of a passage, the other set wants the pwil 
to acquire the power of bringing out the full coql&it 
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of the passage for the benefit of both himself and 
others. What wf. are primarily concerned with 
at present is the first purpose, reading for study, as a 
njeans of the power to digging out of a passage in the 
shortest possible time aU the information it has to 
give us. By reading in this sense we mean reading 
to acquire knowledge. Enjoyment and expression 
will have their turn afterwards. 

Schools are more* and more recognizing the need for 
definite training in this practical kind of reading. 
Pupils must stiU read aloud, as this gives a certain 
training of the vocal organs, and is preparatoiy to 
the artistic use of reading ; but they are also getting 
practice in silent or study reading. A common 
jnethod is to prescribe a passage to be read in a given 
time, after which the pupil undergoes an examing^tion 
on the subject-matter. Jt is claimed that this method 
should help in reducing the tendency to lip movements. 
Those who take this view say that pupils rapidly 
acquire the power of gathering the meaning entirely by 
the eye, and get rid of the handicap of muscular move- 
ments or attempts to move. 

Should you find that in reading you are given to lip 
movements, and set about suppressing them, you will 
probably find that you expeiipnce certain tensions 
in your thro^at that you can associate with the sup- 
pressed attempt to pronounce internally the words 
that you are reading. It is obviously greatly to your 
advantage to get rid of these abortive muscular 
movements, which waste time and direct energy into 
wrong channels. * <3'he beet way to do so is to increase 
the speedTof your readiiSg. As this speed increases, 
you will probably find that you have a tendency to 
drop^^die word as the unit of language, and to adopt 
the phrase as that unit. That is, the mind begins to 
take in the meaning of the whole passage without 
pamsing on the individual words at all. Very quick 
readers, indeed, seem to take in the sense not even by 
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phrases but by sentences. In truth, there are those 
who claim to gulp down meaning jjy paragraphs. 

Your first business will be to find out your present 
rate of reading, that is your maximum rate of reading 
as a purely mechanical process of absorbing meaning. 
The question is, how many words you can read per 
minute and understand the meaning of the passage? 
Take some ordinary book oi no grdkt difficulty. Let 
it be on history, biography, trat^els — anything you 
like, so long as it is not so technical as to demand 
study rather than reading Now count the number 
of words on each of five ordinary full pages. You will 
find that the number of words is approximately the 
same on each page, but to make quite sure add your 
numbers together and divide by live. This will give 
you^ tile average number of wordi per page. Then 
open the book at random and read as stnnuously as 
you can for, say, ten minutes If possible, get some 
friend to watch the time for you, so that you may give 
your whole attention to the reading without beingk^dis- 
tracted by keeping your eye on the clock. You 
will, of course, read silently, and you will remember 
that your purpose is to get the sense ot the pa.ssage. 
You are reading for intoimation, not for style or for 
anything else. When tlie*time is up you will calculate 
your reading speed m words per minute.^ 

It is impossible ‘for me to guess at all accurately 
what you rate may be, since pco'ple differ so very 
much. It is interesting to know that solemn public 
speakers utter on an average one hundred words peF 
minute; ordinary speakeis one hujidred and twenty; 
quick speakers one hundf*d and fifty ; •^nd very* 
quick speakers sometimes rise to two hundred and 
even go a trifle beyond that rate. But silent reading 
should be very much quicker than reading aloud. 
You should be disappomicd if you do not reach three 
hundred words per minute. 

Mr. Arnold Bennett, in his little book calledyfTA^ 
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Truth about an Author, estimates the rate of an averse 
reviewer's reading ^as eight words per second, whicm, 
of course, gives 480 per minute. The quickest readers 
that I know can read an ordinary novel in about two 
hours. Taking this to mean about 100,000 words, 
we^ have a rate of reading of about 830 woids per 
minute. It is true that there are readers who claim a 
still higher rate, an<| there is a professor in Ireland who 
states that his rate is seventy words per second, which 
gives 4,200 per minute, or more than five times the 
rate of the quickest leader I know. This professor 
could toss off ordinary ioo,ooo-word novels at i,he 
rate of one every twenty-four minutes, and in fact 
he tells us that in holiday time half a dozen novels a 
day IS his usual allowance. 

You are not to *be discouraged by these appalling 
figures. You may not be able to reach the eight 
hundred rale, but, on the Other hand, you must not 
rest content with the figure you have at present 
reached as shown by your recent test. Whatever 
that figure is, it can be considerably increased by a 
little intelligent practice — ^unless, indeed, you are in 
the very exceptional position of having had practice 
of this kind already. Most people do not pay any 
attention to their rate of reading, and we all read 
in such an e*asy-goin^ way that a little speeding up 
is always possible. Further, you 'are not to suppose 
that any increase in speed necessarily implies a 
falling off in quality. As a matter of fact, the oppo- 
site is nearer the truth. Increase in speed almost 
necessarily increases the ivalue of the reading. You 
are aware that in the aikdition of long columns the 
quicker we tot them up the more likely are we to 
be*aet,urate. So the additional concentration neces- 
sary to increase our speed produces its result in 
increased efficiency in the mastering of the subjects 
about which we read. In the experiments made 
on the speed of reading it was found that the quickest 
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readers were, on the whole, best able to stand an 
examination on the subject-matter they had read. 

You are not* forgetting that all this applies ,to 
reading in order to acquire information. There are 
other lunds of reading in which speed is not o^y 
of no consequence as an advantage, but is a pos^ve 
disadvantage. We may want Jo savour what we 
read : to enjoy it as we go along. The style of the 
book may in itself be excellent and add to our 
pleasure. Not merely the thing said but the way 
in- which it is said may attract us. No doubt mere 
style apart from matter is nothing more than a 
tinkling cymbal, and may be safely neglected. 
But admirable form joined to worthy matter makes 
a combination that deserves more than a hurried 
reading, however thorough that reading may be. 

Further, there is a kind of reading that demands 
not speed but leisure. Its purpose is not to supply 
material to the reader, but rather to direct him 
in using material he has at his disposal. It calls 
upon him to work up his mental content in order 
to produce certain definite effects. Take a des- 
criptive poem, for example. Here the poet cer- 
tainly doe*s his best to make pictures lise in the 
mind of the reader, but he docs not supply the 
material. He rather depends upon the reader having 
at his disposal a number of ideas that may be mani;^ 
pulated % the words that the poet uses. When 
you read a fine description in Tanoyson,or in Scott 
you are not being informetf so much as bShig stimu-* 
lated. Your mind has to elaborate the suggestions 
supplied by the poet. This is why in read«i^ of 
this kind you often half close the book, and, keeping 
your finger between the leaves, let your mind wander 
over the ideas called up by the poet and comljuie 
them in the way he desires. 
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A consideration of this kind of reading brings out 
dearly the necessity for work on the part of the 
reader. It is a co-operative process in which the 
reader must do his ^are. In reading a purely in- 
formative book, the reader must put out a certain 
amount of effort, but it is sometimes imagined that in 
reahing a pleasant book of poetry the reader is entitled 
to take thingi^ easy. No* doubt the kind of work he 
must do in reading shch a book is different from that he 
must do in dealing with a text-book, but there must 
be work of some kind. In order that a book of poetry 
may attain its end, there must be two workers : the 
poet and the reader. 

There are, in fact, two kinds of poets, those who 
^ite poetry and those who enjoy it when written. 
We are tempted to ‘call those who write, active pogts, 
and those who read, passive ; and there is a certain 
justification in using these terms. But there is 
danger of misunderstanding, since the terms would 
seem to imply that the reader is absolutely passive, 
instead of being meiely passive as compared with 
the writer. Unless the reader actively responds, 
the work of the writer is in vain. The poet knows 
that his reader has somewhere in his mind ideas 
of heather, green and purple ai)d gold, shimmering 
seas, twinkliTig stars, golden sunshine and silvery 
moonbeams — ^and out of this store he calls up just the 
elements needed to produce the effect he happens to 
want at any particular time. If the reader lacks any 
special kinds of experience, the poet fails with that 
reader every time* the verses call for that sort of 
'experience This is wh> certain poets are unin- 
telligible to young people, why Browning, for example, 
haScSOkfew readers as compared with Tennyson. 

We read for information, and we read for pleasure. 
But while we are acquiring knowledge and ex- 
perwidng pleasure we are making certain gains in 
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passing. Since reacMng is a means of intercourse, by 
practising it we acquire a comman^ of the chief instru- 
ment of intercourse — words. Every now and again it 
becomes fashionable to disparage words, to point out 
that they are mere breath, empty wind. We are told 
that men are apt to mistake words for things and to 
rest content with saying without doing. The philbso- 
pher Hobbes is geneially quoted? “ ^ords are the 
counters of wise men, but the mohey of fools.” 

Now all this is perfectly true, but it only serves as a 
warning against becoming the slaves of words. The 
common term of contempt is “ mere ” words, and here 
the adjective indicates the essential distinction. 
So long as words are used without reference to the 
things which they should signify, they are obviously 
impostors and cannot do other than mislead us. But, 
on the other hand, without words how would our 
boasted intelligence fare? We may not go so far 
as Shelley when he says, speaking of the Deity, " He 
gave man speech, and speech created thought,” 
but we cannot deny that without speech it would 
be impos'ible to carry on intercourse on its present 
high plane. Learned books have been written 
disru^sing whether it is ever possible to think without 
words. Jhe dispute h.ts not yet been definitely 
settled, biA it is now generally admittei^ tjjat nothing 
like continuous thought can be maintained without 
words or their equivalents. 

It is w'orth your while, then, to take stock of the 
words at 5'our disposal. Leaving out of accoun? 
all other languages, it U' y be iqjejesting to inquire 
how many words there ar«in English. T»Professoi» 
W. W. Skeat’s Etymological Dictionary of the English 
Language (1910), we find that there is a tql,^ of 
14,286 words. Yet when we turn to some of tnose 
huge dictionaries referred to in our next chapter 
we find that they reach, and even exceed, a tot£tl of 
300,000. Obviously many of the words incUIled 
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in these immense compendia are not really English 
words. Besides, ife may count a word as only 
one, or we may count it as a great many. In Skeat 
the word do counts for only one of the 14,286 : in 
other dictionaries it may be expanded so as to 
include all its changes, does, doth, etc. It is thus not 
difficult to see how dictionaries differ in the number of 
words they recognize. 

Naturally you wdnt to discover how many words 
you know, but it is difficult to find out. An ordinary 
educated Englishman knows practically all the words 
that are really English, and may fairly claim to knew 
almost all the words that appear in Skeat, and a good 
many more if we include technical terms, anglicized 
foreign words, and slang. It does not seem un- 
reasonable to credit him with a knowledge of well over 
twenty thousand words. But if we turn to dis- 
tinguished writers and find out how many words they 
use, we get a surprise. Shakespeare is famous for 
the richness of his vocabulary, and yet those who have 
made a careful calcuLition of his words give him only 
15,000. Some, it is tiue, for reasons similar to those 
we have suggested in the case of dictionaries, give him 
17,000 ; but even this higher estimate does not alter 
the fact that our most distinguished author is credited 
with a smallfcr vocabulary than is claimed for the 
ordinary educated Englishman. Milton, indeed, has 
a still lower record : his poems do not include more 
than 8,000 words. Even the English Bible is content 
Trith 6,000. 

The question jiyturally arises : if an educated 
person kn«A’s practically 4 11 the words in an ordinary 
English dictionary, how does it come about that 
the«jwmber of words in Shakespeare and others is 
so small? The answer is that we are all inclined 
to confound two different kinds of vocabularies — 
the vocabulary of words that we know, and the 
voc^ulary of words that we use. We all know a 
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much greater number of words than we use. It 
is sometimes said that the nur^ber of words even 
an educated person habitually uses amounts to 
only about 4,000. A Scottish schoolmaster has 
taken the trouble to count the number of words 
such a person would find it necessary to know in 
order to express his ideas, and finds that the minitllum 
is 17,000 words. But this calcftlaticm in no way 
affects the estimate of the number of words habitu- 
ally used by the educated person. An illiterate 
peasant is sometimes said to get along with a 
vocabulary of between 300 and 400 words, though 
it would be easy to demonstrate that he knows a 
great many more words than he actually uses. 
The number of words at the command of a person 
gi^es a fair index of his literary status. Among 
the Chinese, for example, it was required from any- 
one who aspired to the rank of imperial historian " 
that he should be master of at least 9,000 words, and 
in the Chinese examinations a first or second ^lass 
dei)ends upon the number of words at the command 
of the candidate. 

We have accordingly to distinguish between the 
living W’ord and the word as found in the dictionary. 
Schoolmasters long ago tlsed to prepare lists of words 
for their pupils to Icain, but this was aTnigtake. We 
should not go to a dictionary to dig out words to use, 
but should Icam words by meetiif| them in ordinary 
speech and in books. We shall speak of the use of 
dictionaries in our next chapter. In the meantime* 
we have to note that we Uxl use in three different 
connexions, so that w^e n^ay be said tb^iave each 
three different vocabulancs. V^e have a speaking 
vocabulary, a reading vocabul«iry and a MiJLing 
vocabulary. In the case of an educated person, the 
reading vocabulary is much fuller than the speaking 
vocabulary, and usually a good deal fuller than the 
writing vocabulary. We know and understand v/ords 
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in our reading that we would never think of using 
in our ordinary spefch, and when it comes to writing 
we find that we have all a tendency to limit ourselves 
to the use of certain words, though there are many 
others that we might use if we set ourselves de- 
liberately to employ all the words we know. If you 
couW have a complete vocabulary prepared of all the 
words used by, sa^, Dr. J.ohnson, and another of the 
words used by Lord Macaulay, you would find that 
the two vocabularies differ materially ; and even if you 
take two writers who are contemporaries, you will 
still find a difference, though not quite so marked. 
Your own vocabulary, you may rest assured, is 
different from anybody else's vocabulary, though it 
will be quite like those of your friends or fellow students 
who are living the same life and doing the same kind 
of studies as you. In oider that people should under- 
stand each other readily, it is essential that their 
vocabularies should to a great extent coincide, and in 
particular that their reading vocabularies should be the 
same. It is not so important that we should all use 
the same words, as that w^e should all understand the 
same words. 

The best means of enriching your vocabulary is 
reading. Writing helps, no doubt, particularly in 
the way o^ making your knowledge of w/ords more 
exact. But our first acquaintance with a word should 
be made by meetiiig it in active service, not on the 
retired list as found in the dictionary. In reading 
^our text-books you will often find that what you 
are really doing is niJ^'^tering a technical vocabulary. 
When yoTJPKire studying tljte particular terms used in 
any subject you are, of couise, enlarging your vocab- 
ulapuand doing it deliberately. We acquire clear- 
ness of thought in any subject by analysing out the 
exact meaning of each tenn. We are, in fact, studying 
the subject-matter by means of the words that 
repWent it. 
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But there is need for a much wider range in the 
use of words, and this may be acquired in the course 
of what is called general reading. We may read 
an author solely for his style, in which case w'e ^.re 
studying his work in quite as technical a way as if 
we were reading a text-book. But then, again, we 
may read an author merely to enjoy his worK as 
art. We read for the sake of the* ehe^t he produces 
on our minds. We may or we may not acquire 
definite information from this reading, but we do 
undoubtedly acquire a vocabulaiy and a certain 
familiarity with the use of words. 

It should not be supposed that our vocabulary 
is to be recruited entirely from prose reading. In 
fact, there is nothing more valuable as an aid in form- 
ing out prose vocabulary than thfe intelligent reading 
of jioetry. You will find Shakespeare extremely 
useful in this matter. It is striking to find that not 
moie than between 500 and 600 of his words are 
now obsolete. Tennyson is another artist in xnjprds, 
whose works well repay caieful study by those who 
wish to enrich their vocaliulary. You are not to 
suppose that such reading will encourage you to use 
poetical woids in plain piosc. The value of reading 
such writcis lies in the sense you acquire of the value 
of words,* their possibilities, the nectf for variety, 
and above all, the fact that under certain conditions 
there is only one word that will meet our needs. 

When we look at reading from this point of view 
we have to consider the problem *1 ivhat Js sometimes 
called desultory teadtng. By this ttrm^s usually 
meant reading that is by the way that has no definite 
bearing ujxm our studies, that is, in fact, u'Jiijtste- 
matic. Many people roundly condemn this form 
of reading, and maintain that all our reading should 
be definitely mapped out and arranged according to 
a settled plan. To this view no serious objection 
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need be raised, but a settled plan ought to make 
provision for a certain amount of reading of a very 
general kind. There is room in life for a limited 
amount of purely random reading, and such reading 
is all the more necessary in the case of those who are 
foligwing a severely systematic course of study. 
What is sometimes called " browsing " among books 
is a valuablo part ,of a ■general education, though 
obviously it must be kept within limits. To be 
allowed to follow one’s own inclination among the 
books in a well-chosen general library is a means of 
developing one’s individuality and of avoiding the 
narrowness which is apt to supervene if there is not 
a certain amount of elasticity in the choice of reading 
material. 

Another point that is worth your attention is 
the ioite to ^ acquired by reading of a certain class. 
If you desire to write in a particular way, you will 
find it very helpful to read books exemplifying that 
way. If you wish to write with an elevated tone you 
should saturate your mind with the Bible or with such 
writers as Burke. If you wish to cultivate an easy 
light tone, such writers as Goldsmith or Addison 
will give you what you want. You will often find, 
indeed, that ft is wise to read a wnter whom you do 
not greatly admire, in order to get rid of certain 
peculiarities of your own style. 

Having now considered the different kinds of 
reading, we are in, a 'position to look into some of those 
practical problems that fa/:e the student. Foremost 
among these is the question of skipping. You are 
not'^^make the mistake of treating this as a purely 
moral matter. There are cases where skipping is 
contemptible; there are others in which to do any- 
thii^ else is foolish. The important thing is not the 
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number of pages you cover, but what you get out 
of them. 

Your reading must be dominated by purpose. 
You go to a book for a definite purpose; unless you 
make the book serve that purpose you have not used it 
wisely. Not to skip may be a very immoral pro- 
ceeding. You go to a book to find example of 
certain grammatical constsnictions : U is altogether 
wrong to read doggedly through it. You wish to 
form an idea of a man’s character from his biography. 
A great deal of the matter in the book we take up 
may be of no value to us whatever and ought to be 
ruthlessly skipped, if we hope to look our conscience 
in the face. The mere desire to complete a book is 
not necessarily a moral desire. The spirit of the 
collector, the lust for completehecs, rather than a 
good going conscience accounts for the unwillingness of 
many peojile to skip. There is no breach of contract 
with a book if we drop it when we find that, on closer 
inspection, it falls short of what we expected, orjyhen 
it has fulfilled the particular requirement for which it 
was consulted. 

But it is wrong to skip simply because we find a 
book difficult, and therefoie unattractive. It is 
the old question of tlioroughness over again. If 
the difficult or dull part is essential t<f our purpose, 
skipping is out of the question. If I am trying 
to form a just estimate of a man’s character from an 
dM/obiography, I may feel intensely bored with 
certain chapters, and may honestly and even justly 
regard them in themselves as worthless trash, but 
for my present purpose ijt is imperative'^hat I get 
all the materials for forming a t ue judgment of the 
man’s character. 

With regard to difficulty it is worth noting that we 
are not justified in skipping a chapter on the plea that 
we do not understand it, for we obviously canno^ be 
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sure that we do not understand it until we have 
finished it. Whether we should read it a second time 
or not depends upon our attitude towards the whole 
bopk. It may be quite a desirable thing to neglect 
the difficult chapter till we have read all the rest of 
the book twice. 

Cfiten all we want from a book is its essential 
message for vs. It is often quite easy to get the 
heart out of a book without reading more than a 
quarter of it. Many German books, lor example, 
seem to devote the firs^ three-quarters to telling the 
reader all that other people have said on the subjecA, 
leaving the remaining quarter for the author’s own 
contribution. In cjises of this kind it is folly for an 
experienced reader to trouble with the preiiininary 
part; though, to bfc sure, if the reader is a beginner 
in the subject the whole book must be read. Every- 
thing depends on the needs of the individual reader. 

The matter of marking books as you read them 
calls for attention. Obviously this can interest us 
only in connexion with books that belong to us. 
It is quite a wise plan to mark text-books. Marks 
at the side, underlinings, numbering of separate 
points in paragraphs, cross rci’ercnces — all are valuable 
in a book qf This kind, and increase its value for the 
person who has made the marks. < 

With regard t6 ordinary books in literature, 
history, art, criticism, it is probably wise to be 
very moilerate in our use of marks. Some writers 
recommend a moce<»or less technical series of marks 
to indicatif- various criticisms of the text. A couple 
of linos at the margin, for example, " Signifies that 
this^^aragraph contains the main or one of the 
main propositions to be proved or illustrated in this 
chapter : the staple or one of the staples on which the 
cha;in hangs.” Another sign conveys the meaning 
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that “ This sentiment is true and will bear expanding, 
and will open a field indefinite |in extent”; while 
anotlier serves to inform us that " This, if carried out, 
would not stand the test of experience, and is, there- 
fore, incorrect.” Other signs indicate good and bad 
taste, irrelevancy and repetition, accuracy and 
error, good arrangement and bad. 

All this might be useful if yofir pi|rpose were to 
give a very thorough review if the book for the 
benefit of somebody else — though my experience of 
reviewers does not lead me to gather that they have 
any such starkly pedantic scheme — but you will find 
it desirable to adopt a much simpler plan. You 
must lead critically, of course, but your aim should 
be more to profit by what your author says thi\,n 
to, indicate to him wheie he lias gone wrong. A 
single line at the side to indicate an important passage, 
a double line for a more ini])ortant passage, and a 
triple line— to be used veiy rai ely indeed — for passages 
of vital moment; a ? here and there when, you 
are not sure about the facts or opinions, or where 
you wish to make further inquiries; a reference 
to some other pait of the book where the same 
matter is dealt >vith; an indication of some other 
book or passage bearilig on the same subject — 
these vou will probably find sufficient for your 
purpose. 

It is a fundamental principle That the marks of 
impoitance mean importance to you, and not to 
people at large; further that they mean importance 
to you in connexion \vith th» liaiticular purpose 
you have before you in reading the bftok. Thus 
the marks you put on a book go e it an individuality 
and make it of special value to y 'u. When yoiwvant 
to refer to a passage in a book you have so marked, 
you have no difficulty in locating it by merely turning 
over the pages. For the only passages that you |>ave 
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remembered well enough to wish to recall are those 
that struck you most in your reading, and those 
will naturally have your '* important " mark. You 
will, of course, realize that if you use marks very 
freely, you will find difficulty in locating a passage 
afterwards. Moderation in marking is highly to be 
coidmended. 



CHAPTER VII 

THE USE OF TEXTrBOOKS 

One of my dictionaries tells me that a text -book is 
" a book containing the leading principles of a 
science." Another goes into more detadl and explains 
that a text-book is " a volume, as of some classical 
author, on which a teacher lectures or comments; 
hence any manual of instruction; a school book." 
\ou will note that we have here two fundamentally 
diffiirent ideas of what a text-bo6k is, and that the 
dillcrence arises from the relation assumed between 
the book and the teaclu^r. The first definition does 
not mention the teacher at all : the second puts him 
in the forefront. 

The connexion between the teacher and the 
text-book is an ancient one, and carries us back 
to those very early times when there were few books 
indeed. There were, in fact, more teachers than 
books, an^ the business of the teachers was to 
acquire as much knowledge as they*«ould from 
books and from intcrcouise with men, and then 
place this knowledge at the disposal of their pupils. 
Very often tlieir teaching took the form of reading 
and explaining the few’' books that were at that 
time available. In the old sckogls jnd univer- 
sities the teachers and professors used lecture^ 
on the writings of their* pred* "essors. Thus the 
writings of men like Plato and .‘^ristotle wxie*«ifad, 
explained and criticized in such a way as to bring 
out their full meaning. They were treated, in fact, 
pretty much as a modem clergyman deals w>th 
a text from the Scriptures. The text-book was 
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thus the basis of the lecture : it was the authority, 
and the teacher < took the subordinate position 
of a mere expounder of what another man had 
wdtten. Often, no doubt, the comments of the 
teacher were of more value than the text on which 
he commented. 

Ibis became increasingly common in connexion 
with subjectr of scientific character. Fresh dis- 
coveries were made, and mistakes were found in the 
text. These mistakes the teacher, of course, pointed 
out, in order that his hearers should know the truth. 
But such corrections had to be most carefully made, 
for those old people were very jealous for the honour 
of their established authorities. Aristotle, for 
^ixample, became for centuries the recognized 
authority in a great many subjects. Wliat he 
said was regarded as final on any subject on which 
he had written, and hearfers would not listen to 
an)d;hing opposed to him. Commentators, if they 
wanted to make any corrections, had to endeavour 
to show that the new things they wished to bring 
forward were really implied in Aristotle, were, in 
fact, what Aristoile meant all the time, though it 
needed clever people like the lecturers to make this 
evident. 

As the ' excessive authority of the old writers 
waned, lecturers ^were permitted to set forth their 
own discoveries, and gradually it became the custom 
for men who had acquired great knowledge or made 
important discoveries to gather together to exchange 
their knowledge a.nong themselves, and to com- 
municate^as much of their learning as their students 
were ready to take in. Thus came the gradual 
groj^h of the universities. At first the students 
merely listened to the professors and wrote down 
enough of what they heard to enable them to store 
li up and carry it away with them from the university. 

With this part of the professors' work we shall 
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deal more fully in our next chapter. Here we are 
interested in the change that toA place as a result 
of the invention of printing and the multiplication 
of books. When a learned man could put all his 
knowledge into the form of a book there was no 
longer any absolute necessity for people to assemble 
at certain centres to gather the ^owledge that*fell 
from the lips of the professors. The hook began to 
replace the teacher. This is what underlies Carlyle's 
saying that the modern university is a library. 

So far as the communication of knowledge is con- 
cerned we may accept Carlyle's statement, though, 
as we have seen, there are other influences at work 
in a university than those connected with the acquiring 
of information. In the meantime vre are interested 
in the nature of the text^book that has been evolved 
by the iliffusion of knowledge and the multiplication 
of printed matter. 

Not every text-book is meant to take the place of 
the teacher. At the present moment there are more 
text-books being printed for school use than ever 
before in the history of the world. But the way in 
which they aie used is quite different from that of the 
old times. No doubt, even yet, in dealing with the 
teaching of foreign languages we have the pupils 
provided with a standard book in a^aertain lan- 
guage, which book is used in the good old-fashioned 
way as a " text " on which pupil and teacher alike 
work as the basis of their studies. Further, it 
has to be admitted that in a less legitimate way 
teachers of poor attainments a»d ,low^ professional 
ideals supply their pupils with text-books te various 
subjects, and use these* as th' authority. Such 
teachers depend upon the books tor the infornsiaJtion 
the pupils have to acquire. The text-book is the 
master, and the teacher the mere expounder of what 
is to be found there. 

But the really well-informed and capable teacher 
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uses the text-book in a totally different way. For 
him it is an aid,* and not a master. It supjj^lies 
the broad outlines of the subject and ^Is in the 
necessaty details. It saves the teacher from the 
mechanical labour of writing out lists and putting 
on the blackboard long tables of facts which, though 
im^rtant in theipselves, are common property and 
demand no rpecial^ abilil^^ either to discover or to 
understand. The teacher's business is to guide his 
pupils in their approach to a new subject, to warn 
them of pitfalls, and to present matters in such a way 
as to avoid unnecessary expenditure of time. He 
must, above everythmg, see that the subject is treated 
in such a way as to meet the special needs of the 
.pupils here and now before him. He must mediate 
between the text-book and his pupils. That is what 
a teacher is for. 

Instead of taking the book and talking round 
it, the real teacher deals with the subject itself 
and falls back upon the book to supply illustrative 
matter, and to give permanent form to isolated 
tacts which would be forgotten if they were presented 
only once to the pupil in the course of a lesson, 
however excellently that lesson were given. In the 
hands of a good teacher the main function of the 
text-book 60 to secure careful preparation and steady 
revision. The poorest teacher of Tall is the one who 
does nothing more than prescribe a certain portion 
of the text-book to be prepared for each day's lesson, 
and in the class hour find out by questions whether 
the pupils have learned it. If this is the only use made 
'of text-bCbks the value of the teacher does not appear 
to be very great. All that he does is to act as a sort 
of external conscience and see that the pupils do their 
work. A student with a good working consaence of 
his own could do quite well without a teacher of this 
iL.md. In fact, the private student does use the text- 
1 x>ok just in this way. He treats it as a book con- 
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taiaing the leading principles of his subject, and sets 
himsifeu to acquire those principles<*from the book by 
his own efforts. 

In their attitude toward text-books, students fall 
naturally into two classes. Some prefer to have all 
their instruction at the hands of teachers : they like 
to be told things, to have matters presented *to 
them by the human voice.* Othprs like their facts 
set before them in black and white, and to have time 
to deal with them at their own pace and in their own 
way. The chances are that you who read this book 
belong to the second class, since the fact that you are 
taking the trouble to read these pages shows that 
you want to take the matter of education into your 
own hands and set about it in your own way. But, 
you, are not to suppose that the presence of a teacher 
IS a disadvantage. It is quite the opposite. The 
wise student will take fivery opportunity to come 
under the influence of good teachers ; but he will at 
the same time make arrangements to get the greatest 
benefit from both teacher and text-book. He will 
make each supplement the other In the last resort, 
if a teacher is unavailable, the really earnest student 
will be able to make shift with the text-book alone. 

We come now to a consideration of She nature 
of the text-book itself. This varies according to 
the account it takes of the personality of the person 
who is to use it. Some text-books do not consider 
the student at all. The ''nly concern of the author 
is to achieve the best possible presentation of his 
subject. Above everything he desires tO give a 
logically arranged statement of t le important facts 
in their true relation to each o*^her. The suiqect 
is everything. Such books are veritable “ texts.” 
They almost demand a teacher, since the matter is 
stated in such a bald way that the ordinary student 
has little chance of mastering it, while the somewhat 
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easy-going student is supplied with no moral incentive 
to e&rt. The tejacher can supply to the ordinary 
student explanations and expansions, and stimulate the 
ipdiSerent one. The private student find such books 
very difficult. Of course, if he has the intelligence 
and the grit to face and conquer them, he has a 
cof responding reward; for there is no triumph like 
that of mastyring^a diffioult subject by sheer force of 
intelligent application. 

Other text-books, particularly of recent years, 
take account of the nature of the pupil. They 
recognize the distinction between presenting the 
matter from the point of view of the person who 
knows it all already, and from that of the person who 
is making his first acquaintance with the subject. The 
old Latin Grammars, for example, began with, the 
declensions and worked their way mercilessly through 
the whole of the Accidence and Syntax without taking 
the least account of how it all struck the pupil. The 
rules were stated with great exactness and numberless 
exceptions were duly noted. Everything was as 
complete as the scholar-author could make it. The 
newer kind of Latin Grammar includes explanations 
and exercises. The pupil is let into the secrets of 
things : he is told what it is all about. 

Many qj[\he newer text-books frankly adopt the 
pupil's standpoint, and address him in the second 
person. Others 4re a little afraid of going so far, and 
content themselves with referring in the third person 
to the student, saying that he will find this or that the 
better way to go_alflout his work. Problems are often 
given, wifch certain hints that help towards a solution. 
It is clear that in all this we are trenching upon the 
teacher's province. The text-book is becoming, to 
some extent, a teacher on its own account. There 
are now, in fact, all degrees of the personal apiwal in 
>t«vTt-books, from the sternly logical kind in which 
personality of all sorts is rigidly excluded, to the 
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kindly confidential style of the self-educator 
text-books, which frankly try to take the place of the 
teacher altogether. The fewer the opportunities the 
student has of obtaining the services of capable 
teachers, the more he is inclined to fall back upon the 
text-books that make the personal appeal. But the 
private student should not confine himself to bobks 
of this class. He ought always fo h%ve on hand 
one or two text-books of the severely logical type, 
and to make the best he can of them. 

In using the more rigid kind of text-book the 
student who has no teacher should not make the 
mistake of thinking that he must follow the exact 
order of the book in dealing with the different parts 
of the subject-matter. He must approach the book as 
a source of information which he is entitled to select 
in any order that he finds most convenient. He will 
first make an inspection of the book as a whole. 

Too frequently the student takes up a new text- 
book and merely sits down and starts at the beginning, 
with the intention of going right on. This is a bad 
W'ay of beginning with some books. You should 
always make up your mind what you expect to get 
from anything you propose to read. This is essential 
if you are to bring to yofir reading a mind ready to 
profit by what is pre^'iitcd to you. In iiftoks of the 
rigid kind the preface usually gives little help. It 
generally deals with matters that iift crest the author 
rather than help the leader. The list of contents, 
however, is usually more enlightening and provides a 
soit of bill of fare from wnich you niay choose what 
is most likely to prove of use to you. Ihe index, too, 
must not be overlooked. ?t oftei supplies a clue to 
the whereabouts of the particular V:ind of inform'^iion 
you desire. Your best plan is to begin such books 
at whatever point presents the closest connexion with 
your present knowledge ; and as books of this kio4 
are to be read for the information they supply. 
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your conscience may be easy in the matter of skip- 
ping. You majr ^uite wisely make up your mind 
that you are going to master the book as a whole, 
but this resolution in no way militates against the 
plan of dealing with it by instalments selected at 
your discretion. In reading it is as true as in warfare 
thkt we should divide and conquer. 

Before leaving *the question of text-books it is 
worth while to combat a popular view that a text- 
book has served its turn when it has given up its 
information to the reader. Some students, in fact, 
have the detestable habit of selling all their old text- 
books as soon as they have served their turn. The 
arguments in favour of this plan are plausible enough. 
Such books are valuable only for the information they 
impart : when that information is mastered they are 
of no more value to us than is the ddbris that we call a 
sucked-orange. Besides, progress, especially in the 
sciences, is so rapid that an old text-book becomes 
antiquated almost as soon as we have done with it. 
This last consideration is the only one that counts. 
All the rest are based on ignorance of the special 
value to us of any text-book that we have thotoughly 
studied. 

We havi^a greater familiarity with that text-book 
than with any other on the subject. We know our 
way about in ift We are able, with the mmimura 
expenditure of time, to get out of it any information 
we want. We have a special interest in the book. It 
represents, in ^fa^t, a certain amount of paid-up 
mteUeckiai capital that is squandered if we part 
from that particular book. If the subject dealt with 
in Ihe text-book is one in which we are likely to 
maintain an interest in after life, there could be no 
better way of keeping up to date in it than by making 
fcom time to time in our old text-book the various 
corrections that advances in the subject render 
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necessary. There is the further aavantage in re- 
taining our old text-books, that .they supply in the 
most effective way a record of our intellectual 
experience. No one who has not tried it can realize 
the efficiency of an old text-book in reviving in the 
mind the intellectual experiences which marked the 
original study of the subject. 


r-sttt. 



CHAPTER VIII 


THE USE OF BOOKS OF REFERENCE 

In your general pursuit of knowledge you cannot 
confine yourself to text-books. In these, more or less 
systematic information is presented in certain definite 
subjects; but there arc subjects which you are ni)t 
studying systematically but which yet come your 
way in general reading and in connexion with com- 
position or ordinary intercourse, and it becomes 
'essential to know Ifow and where to find answers to 
the questions which are constantly arising out of our 
ignoiance. 

Now there is a group of books that resemble the 
severer kind of text-books in that they exclude the 
personal element and depend for their value on their 
strictly logical arrangement. These are known by 
the general name of “ books of leference," and an 
important part of our education consists in .acquiring 
familiarity with these meario of meeting the sudden 
demands fop- information that are so ffcquent in 
actual life. 

The chai acterisKc of books of reference is that they 
are so ai ranged as to provide, with the minimum 
expenditure of time, the piecise infoimation w^e may 
at anv moment require. A text-book is to be used 
«;teadily ajjd iiiasitred as a whole. A book of reference 
is to be used only to the extent that it happens to 
be rejguired. 

The dictionary is probably the most characteristic 
book of reference, and the importance of the distinc- 
tiqp between a text-book and a book of reference may 
be well illustrated by a misuse that is sometimes made 
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of the dictionary as a source book. We naturally 
and properly appeal to the dictionary for the mean* 
ings of words which have troubled us in our reading 
or speaking, but we should not go to it to discover 
new words to use. We have seen that old-fashioned 
schoolmasters usqd to make up little dictionaries of 
words in order that their pupils might have flieir 
vocabularies enlarged. But the jyoper way to enlarge 
our vocabulary is to have intercourse with others and 
to read widely. In this way we get the meaning of 
w^ords from seeing and hearing them used, and when 
Wsi are in doubt about a word we go to the dictionary. 

It is true that at school exercises are often set for 
the very purpose of giving practice in the use of 
words, and as an exercise this is not open to objection. 
But there is sometimes a danger of carr\’ing dictionary 
woik too far. There is, for example, a l>ook, excellent 
in itself but liable to atfuse, which seeks to combine 
the dictionary function with the word-supplying 
function — Koget's Thesaurus of English Word%. arid 
Phrases, Classified and Arranged so as to facilitate the 
expression of Ideas and assist in Literary Cowposiiion. 
The very word Thesaurus, meaning a treasure-house, 
reminds fis of tlie old-fashioned books of the same 
sort. Th^ first hall of file book is so arranged that 
the words are classified under six categcAies or head- 
ings, We have words dealing with each of the fol- 
lowing six subjects : (i) Abstract Relations, (2) Space, 
(3) the Material Woild, {4) Intellect, (5) Volition, 
(0) Sentient and Moral Poweis. The idea seems tc 
be that if we are writing on anyoi the^ subjects we 
might naturally consult the vocabularies order to 
get the proper words for our pur] ise. 

The second half of the book, ru the other hand, U 
made up of a list of w'ords alphabetically arrangec 
and wuth referemes to the place w^here the wore 
'occurs in the first half, so that if a reader has a diffl? 
culty with a w'ord he may turn it up under its propei 
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categoipr and see it explained and illustrated by 
quotations. Though the book may be quite wisely 
studied as a text-book, its best use is certainly as a 
book of reference. 

The danger of going to a dictionary for a word to 
use in composition is well illustrated in the misuse of 
the English side of Jhe dictionaries of foreign languages. 
In learning language other than our own we have to 
use the dictionary a great deal, but we ought to use 
almost exclusively the part of the dictionary that gives 
the foreign words follc/ived by their English equiva- 
lents. Thus, when we are studying Latin, we hare 
two paits to our dictionary : Latin-English and 
English-Latin. The student sliould confine himself 
edmost entirely to the Latin-English part. My Latin 
professor at the university used to say that he would 
gladly make a bonfire of all the English-Latin dic- 
tionaries in the world. His' animosity was aroused 
because students, in translating English into Latin 
prose, would go to the English-Latin part, find words 
they had never seen before, and use them in a wrong 
sense. The careless schoolboy looks up a word in his 
English-Latin dictionary and finds perhaps a list of 
half a dozen equivalents. If he is a Minpli? soul he 
selects the fii st and uses it. If he is more sophisticated 
he selects or.a about the end of tfie list, to show that 
he has leally looked at them all. In either case it is 
a mere chance if Ke hits upon a reasonable word to 
fit into his context. 

The danger is gieatly enhanced if the dictionary is a 
meie list of lyor^*!, *• vocabulary. With a dictionary 
of this ksiid a boy wnll unblushingly present pater 
genus as his veision of " kind father.” It is true that 
genus means kind, but kind in the sense of sort or 
species. Here the word genus is a substantive or 
noun and obviously is not to be used as an adjective, 
'SBii a student who had exercised the least care would 
have been warned off such a mistake by finding after 
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the word the contraction suds,, or at any rate the 
letter n. 

Sometimes, to be sure, there is a list of nouns which 
look equally well to the student, and he has to take 
his choice among them. Thus, in French, a boy may 
show up the sentence : " M. Rondeau ^tait la ipeil- 
leure allumette de la ville." Wheji he looked up the 
word match, he had his clfoice q|[ igalppareil, parti, 
mariage, alliance, allumette, and mhhe. Of these the 
only one he was sure could not be right was mariage, 
since it would be absurd to say that a man was a 
marriage. He did not like to take the very last word 
offered, so compromised on allumette. 

The same thing naturally applies to adjectives. 
The word chosen may be an adjective right enough 
and yet not the right adjectivef When a student 
shows up “ une opinion indigente as French for "a 
poor opinion," he is uling a wrong adjective. In 
this particular case, the boy explained that he knew 
the ordinary French word for poor all right^ but 
pauvre seeniecl to him too easy and common a word ; 
so he had looked up the English ])art of his dictionary 
and thus come to disaster. If this boy had had any 
feeling for woids, ho would have guessed from its 
English equivalent .that* the adjective indigent con- 
notes the particular kind of poverty ^lat can be 
expressed in ternfs of lack of moijey, and therefore 
has nothing to do with a matter of opinion. The boy 
was right enough, as it happens, in thinking that 
pauvre was too familiar a word for this connexion, 
and with his limited knowledge ^f J'leyich he could 
not be expected to be aware that the appropriate 
wwd is tribte. Still, if he had h i the sense and the 
opportunity of turning up a bigger dictionary, one 
that gives illustrative instances, it is almost certain 
that he would have found an example of triste used 
in this special sense. 

Without going the length, then, of burning all the 
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English-Foreign dictionaries, we may lay down the 
principle that these should be used sparingly. In 
particular, small dictionaries of this, kind are to be 
avoided. These are little more than lists of words, 
with no indication of special connexions in which they 
should be used. Most of the bigger dictionaries give 
suefi suggestions about the nature of the words as 
prevent the eareful student from making a serious 
misuse of a term. \Ve are always entitled to use the 
English side of a dictionary when we remember vaguely 
the sort of word we want and feel sure that we would 
recognize it when we see it. For example, we may 
know definitely that there is a French equivalent for 
donkey, and that it is different from the ordinary 
.word due, but we forget what that equivalent is. 
When we turn up‘ the dictionary unde’’ the word 
donkey and find the word baudet, we know that that 
is exactly what we want. We recognize the word, 
though we were unable to recall it. Speaking gener- 
ally, indeed, the English part of a foieign dictionary 
should always be used as a reminder, anrl under the 
condition that it is in every case to be edited by the 
expeiience of the student. It is a capital rule never 
to use a word that we find in a dictionaiy tinless we 
have some memory of having seen that wofd actually 
used in the^'language in question. The student, in 
fact, is entitled to any word a book can offer him, if 
only his previous** knowledge is sufficient to enable 
him to make an intelligent use of that word. 

You will npte^that stress has been laid on the size 
of a dictionaiy, and this has been done deliberately, 
for size is an important factor in determining the use 
to be made of a dictionary, whether foreign or English. 
Even in the case of the purely English dictionary we 
have various sizes, with their corresponding uses. 
Fi^t of all there is the little dictionary that lies on the 
desk of the person who is shaky in spelling. Where 
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meanings of words come into consideration, a some- 
what larger dictionary is required.# A further demand 
for the derivation of words and their history makes 
stiU bigger books necessary. Then we come to dic- 
tionaries that give all manner of illustrative quotations 
under each word.. To these there is almost no limit 
of size. Webster's New Iniernatiojtal Dictionary \one 
large volume), The Century Dictionary volumes). 
The Standard Dictionary (two nuge volumes). The 
Imperial Dictionary (four volumes), The Encyclopaedic 
Dictionary (seven volumes and a supplementary 
volume) are all excellent. They combine the good 
qualities of a dictionary with those of an effective 
small encyclopaedia. In this respect they differ from 
the monumental work edited by Sir James A. H. 
Mu^^aJ^ called A New English Dictionary on Historical 
Principles, or, for short, The Oxford Dictionary, This 
is often sj^oken of as th? greatest dictionary^ that has 
ever been publislied. It is purely literarj^ omits the 
encyclopaedic element, and specializes on the Ttse of 
words as woids. It is specuilly valuable through its 
copious illustrations of words as found in standard 
authors and in ordinary speech. 

So far jve have, been dealing with ordinary dic- 
tionaries, in which the mam inUrest is words, but 
the convenience of the alphabeticjil arrangement of 
informality is so great that it has been applied in 
other directions. At the end of any of the bigger dic- 
tionaries you will find )• ts of vaiious kinds ^ giving 
information that it is hardly *he^bu;siness of the 
ordinary dictionary-maker to provide, llnfe, turning 
to the end of my co})y of W'ebsti I find the following 
additional dictionaries : (i) a.i Explanatory and 

Pronouncing Dictionary of the Names of Fictitious 
Persons, Places, etc. ; (2) a Pronouncing Gazetteer or 
Geographical Dictionary of the World ; (3) a 
nouncing Biographical Dictionary ; (4) a Pronouncing 
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Vocabulary of Greek and Latin Proper Names; 
te) a Pronouncing •■Vocabul^ of Common English 
Christian Names; (6) a Dictionary of Quotations, 
Words, Phrases, Proverbs and Colloquial Expressions 
from the Greek, the Latin, and Modem Foreign Lan- 
guages; (7) an Alphabetical Catalogue of Abbre- 
viations and Coijtractions used in Writing and 
Printing; (8)»‘a LisJ of the Arbitrary Signs used in 
Writing and Printing. 

It is difficult to realize what a storehouse of in- 
formation is here prowled. With such a dictionary 
at hand, with its supplementary lists, it is astonishing 
how independent the private student may be. These 
supplementary lists are often quite interesting in 
.themselves, and an idle half-hour might be worse 
spent than in glancing over them. But this is not 
the use for which they are intended. Just as the 
ordinaiy dictionary is not mteant to supply words to 
be used, so these special dictionaries are not meant 
to give information as a text-book would, but to 
supply at a moment's notice a piece of information 
that is necessary to enable us to understand some- 
thing we are reading or studying. 

Some authors are very " allusive,” by wnich it is 
meant that they are much given to referring without 
explanatioiHto things found in other books and 
languages. A w^ll-educated and 'widely-read man 
can usually follow all the references made by such 
allusive writers, but a young student cannot be 
expected to catch on to all the author suggests. It 
is in trouble of-+his kind that these supplementary 
dictionaritis are a very present help. Frequently you 
will have to spend a little more time over a matter 
than would have been necessary if you had fuller 
information to start with. For example, a student 
came across a reference to a person called Prester 
Jrtlin. He looked up the Biographical Dictionary 
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first, under Prester and then under ^John, without 
success. Then he turned to the Dictionary of Fic- 
titious Persons, where he found that this was " the 
name given in the Middle Ages to a supposed Christian 
sovereign and priest of the interior of Asia, whose 
dominions were variously placed." In this case the 
student was somewhat to blame for the time he was'led 
in looking up the Biographical I^ictior^ry first, for 
the passage that had led him to make inquiries ran, 

" as mythical as Prester John." From this he ought 
at once to have inferred that he was dealing with a 
pet son to be found among the fiction group. A 
little preliminary leflcction often saves a deal of 
unnecessary investigation. 

Separate dictionaries are also published of Bio^ 
graphics, Fictitious Persons, Quotations and what not. 
The one-volume Concise Dictionary of National 
Biography is an excellent example of the first sort, 
containing a vast amount of information in a com- 
paratively small space. There is one dictionary 
w’hich covers all the branches mentioned above, at 
least to a certain extent, and is invaluable to aU 
readers who are anxious to have light thrown upon 
obscure referemes in their reading. It is called A 
Dictionary Phrase and Fable, the work of Dr. E. C. 
Brcwei, and contains all sorts of curious information, 
arranged in a very’ convenient way. 

Certain dictionaries are not very much to be recom- 
mended, since they are p'-epared to meet a need that 
ought not to aiise. Rhyming UdctiQ^iiij^ies, for ex- 
ample, supply lists of words that rhyme with any* 
given words. If you want a w ^d to rhyme with 
larch, you turn up this dictionary, where you find 
the words arranged alphabetically, but ])laced accord- 
ing to their last letter instead of the first. Thus for 
larch we turn to the h*s, then run down till we come 

F2 
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to the ch's, the rch’s, and finally reach the arch*s. 
In one such dictionary ^ we find the following list ; 
arch, search umeharch, chtltarch, mystfinarch, patriarch, 
herestarch, larch, March, anarch, monarm, parch, 
hierarch, tetrarch, starch Obviously not all these 
words rhyme with larch, though they all end in the 
same four letters The reader is supposed to use his 
intelligence ui sclec^tmg what meets his needs Other 
rhyming dictionaries confine themselves to words 
that do rhyme Thus m one dictionary * is found 
the following hst : anh, match, patch, statch, and the 
reader has the assurance that he has here all the 
possible English rhvmes to larch 

Many people object to this hunting for rhymes 
They maintain that unless the appiopiiale words 
suggest thcmsclve^. there is little chance of anything 
really artistic lesulting The objection is the same 
as that we made to the use of the dictionary as a ineie 
veibal mine trora which to dig out words to express 
our meining I have heard this w oi d-digging de- 
fended bv a reference to what Kipling says of his 
early woik “I dredged the diitionaiv for adjec- 
tives ” But when \ou consider the matter, you will 
sec that he was not seeking unknown adjectives by' 
running his eye up and down the columns of the dic- 
tionary What he did was to use the dictionary as a 
revivei of words, with which he was familiar In the 
same way a ihyming dictionary miy be to some 
extent justified as a means of presenting a complete 
list of the jKissibilities the whole merit of the wiiter 
lying in the 5km with which he chooses the approjinale 
worcl It may also be of very real use to tlie student 
of English sounds who wishes to collect groups of 
words involving the same sound 

Dictionaries of synonyms, among which Roget's 

* Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary (Routledge) 

^ J he Rhymer s Lexicon (Routledge) 
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Thesaurus must be included, are opelli to somewhat 
the same objection as the rh5mning,mctionary, though 
perhaps in a less degree : for it is conceivable that a 
student may want to look up synonyms in order to 
discriminate caretiiUy among them, and not merely 
to find a word to ^ternate with another. Remember 
that in the last resort there are really no such thfngs 
as synonyms. However alike twoVorclp may appear 
to be in meaning, there is alwayS just that shade of 
diffeience between them that makes one right and 
the other wrong m any particular case It is this 
d^icate perception of the only word that really suits 
the paiticular occasion that marks the artist in 
words. 

ITicre is another kind of dictionary that is of great 
use to all who have much to do with leading and 
writmg This it called *a Coniot dance, and consists 
of a collection of the moie striking passiges m any 
author arranged under the t hai ai tenstic words 4 o be 
found m these passages This enables us to find with 
the minimum of trouble eaa(lly where a certain 
passage occurs If we wish, for example, to find 
where the jiassage " I he Wages of sm is death " occurs 
in the Bible', we take a cbncordance of the Bible and 
tuin up anv one of the important words •■-zecjgcs, sm, 
death — and we find the p.issage quoted, wath the 
reference Romans b. 23 

Now though it IS tiue that the pas-^age occurs in 
the concordance undci •'ll +hree words, it is not a 
matter ot indiltei ence w inch of Uie^^ yju choose as 
your guide The piinciple to follow is aiwajs to 
select the word that is least con non. Of the three 
words, uages, sm, death, the firs’ is to be preferred, 
as it does not (x:cur > o frequently m the Bible as the 
other two In point of fact, if you care to look up a 
Bible concoi dance, you will find that theie are not 
more than about fourteen references under wages. 
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whfle there are' two or three columns of references to 
sin, and about as many to death. 

There are concordances to several of our great 
vKriters. Mrs. Cowden Clarke has an excellent Com- 
plete Concordance to Shakespeare, for example, and 
there is an excellent Dickens’ Dictionary, by Gilbeit A. 
Pierce, which provides a " Key to the Characters and 
Principal Incidents ^in the* Tales of Charles Dickens.” 

You wiU have noticed that the use of the word 
” dictionary ” is rather loose. Refemng to Webster, 
I find that dictionary means, in the first place, " a 
book containing the words of a language ai ranged 
alphabetically, with explanations of their meanings; 
a lexicon ; a vocabulary ; a word-book ” ; and in a 
secondary way, " a book containing the woids belong- 
ing to any system' or province of knowledge ; as a 
dictionary of medicine or of botany; a biographical 
dictionary." The point comfnon to the principal and 
the derived meaning of the word dictionary is clearly 
that it deals with ” the words.” and with these in an 
alphabetical order. Its business is icgardcd as com- 
plete when it has given the meanings of the words 
involved, whether in connexion with Medicine, 
Botany, or Charles Dickens. The subject-matter is 
not the impoitant thing, but the wonls, and their 
special application. Yet it is clear that we often go 
to a dictionary for information that does not stop at 
words. In some of our bigger dictionaiies, for 
example, we get a fairly full account of ceitain things, 
vrith diawings and descriptions that certainly carry 
us far beyond the aange of more woids. And, after 
all, this stendency of dictionaries to become store- 
houses of general knowledge is only a recurrence to 
what was a former use of the word dictionarv. 

When books were rare and knowledge limited, there 
was not the same dividing up of the realm of knowledge 
into separate departments that is common to-day. 
People did not then talk about ” subjects ” as we do. 
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With the limited amount of knowledgl't then available 
it was not impudent, as it would he now, for a man to 
'' take all knowledge to his province." Accordingly 
it was not unusual for a man to write a treatise in 
which he Hoped to include all human knowledge. 
Even as late as ,the sixteenth century it was still 
possible for a man to publish an encyclopaedia ^hat 
was supposed to exhaust humaij \no^edge. Early 
in the seventeenth century we have an encyclopaedia 
published by Johann Heinrich Alsted. This pro- 
fessed to give a complete account of human knowledge, 
but was superseded in 1673 by an encyclopaedia 
published by a Frenchman called Louis Moreri. 

The great improvement introduced by Moreri was 
that he did not attempt to arrange his matter like 
Alsted on what was called a sciehtific basis. He did 
not classify his information according to the con- 
nexion of one subject wfth another. He adopted the 
alphabetic system, so that while his readers did not 
have, as in Alsted's woik, a consecutive presentation 
of knowledge, they had the gieat advantage of being 
able to turn at a moment's nc tice to the particular 
bit of knowledge tliey wanted. It is obvious that in 
introducing this change Moieri acknowledged the 
predominryice of words, 'that his work was, in fact, a 
dictionary rather than a mere encyclopsedia. In- 
deed, he marked his change in attitude by the adop- 
tion of a different form of title. He dropped Alsted's 
word Encycloptedia and called his work The Great 
Historical Dictionary, ^mcr his time the alphabetic 
arrangement has been round so^satjgjjctory that it 
has been retained in all the important ency^opaedias 
that have succeeded his. 

You will see, then, that our Ivgger dictionaries are 
becoming practically small encyclopaedias, the main 
difference being that the dictionaries still retain their 
loyalty to words to the extent of including every 
word, as a word, giving its use and derivation and 
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other etymological particulars, while the encyclo- 
paedias content themselves with giving only those 
words that represent matters that require explanation. 
The dictionaries still retain such words as do, between, 
often, and, hullo, which, pleasant, vihUe the encyclopaedia 
confines itself mainly to nouns or spch other parts of 
speech as have acquired a substantive meaning by 
their connexion with other matters. The dictionary 
is, therefore, still the proper court of appeal in matters 
of words, while the encyclopaedia is a storehouse of 
easily accessible information about things or persons. 

Encyclopadias vary considerably in size, and with 
the size we should vary our use of them. We should 
use a little encyclopaedia in quite a different way fiom 
a big one. The biggest encyclojiaedia ever published 
is the Encyclopaedia Bntanmca. It is a. very old 
book, tJie last volume of ‘the fiist edition being 
published in 1771. It has, of course, been reviseil 
from time to time, and the current edition has been 
brought up to date and appears in over thirty large 
volumes. 

The sinallci cnc> ( lopaedias may be represented by 
Chambers Lncvilopcsdia and llarmsuortli s Emyclo- 
pcedia, each in' ten volumes; and Dent's Everyman's 
Encyclopcedisi in twelve small and compact volumes. 

For many purj^oses the student will find the 
smaller encyclopaedias of more use than tlie larger. 
To begin with, they have the matter more condensed. 
As a rule you do not want a complete account of any 
subject, but m^reljt that part of the subject that 
meets yemr immediate needs. When you turn up a 
subject in the Bnfannica you are fiequeiitly met by a 
treatise that would make quite a respectable volume 
if published by itself, and the chances are that if you 
are looking for some particular fact you will find great 
difficulty in separating it from the mass of other 
material that the encyclopaedia so generously pro- 
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vides. These long articles are ofteni of the greatest 
value in themselves. They aje really standard 
treatises on their subjects by specialists of established 
reputation, and for those who mean to study a subj^t 
they afford excellent material But regarding an 
encyclopaedia as largely a sort of first-aid supply of 
information, you will probably find it to your adivan- 
tage to keep to the smaller kinds. 

To obviate the difficulty of fiiMing what you want 
in the Britamiica, its publishers have added an index, 
which forms a volume by itself, and is most helpful 
tp the student. It seems rather a queer thing that an 
encyclopcedia, the subjects of wliich aie arianged on 
an alphabetic classification, should require an index. 
But it is obvious that, since certain articles are as 
big as oidmaiy books, it cannot be always possible to"* 
set out the matter in such a way that the general 
reader can be sure to pick out just those elements 
he may haj)])en to need at a particular moment. 
There cannot be a separate heading for every^ item 
that is to be found within the covers of such huge 
books. 

To illiistiate the use of the encvclop*xdia, let us 
take my expericiu e witli regard to an Italitin, Uccello. 

I had a vague impression that I had read 01 heard 
somewheife that Uccello was the oiiginator of the 
science of Pcisp(‘ctive, I had occasion to use the 
origin of cei tain sciences as an illustration in a lecture 
I was picparing, and I wanted to v^nfy my vague 
impression. Now this verification of floating know- 
ledge is one of tlie chiet ianction^of the encyclopaedia. 
Accordingly I turned to my Butaiiftfca (^diich was 
the Ninth, and not the newest, Edition) and looked 
up under U, but found no refeience to Uccello. Next 
I looked u]) the index and there found a reference to a 
mountain in Italy called by this name. This did not 
promise very much, as I was in search of a man, not a 
mountain. However, in case tliere might be a con- 
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nexion betweenhthe man and the mountain, I turned 
as directed to Vol^ XIII and found that the Pizzo 
d'Uccello is 6155 feet high. As this again did not 
seem to advance matters much, I deserted Uccello 
and turned to Perspective. But all the Britannica 
had to say under this head was *' See Projection.” 
NattfraUy I proceeded to see Projection. But there 
I had little ^gatislaction,. for the gentleman who 
treated of Perspective as part of this subject was too 
much taken up with his complicated drawings to 
spare any time for the history of the development of 
the science. Turning, however, to the small pript 
at the end of the article, I found the note that Per- 
spective dates back to the time of the Greek mathe- 
maticians, but that its modern developments cannot 
be traced farther buck than the time of the Renais- 
sance, “ when the first books on the subject appeared 
in Italy.” 

Tliis so far confirmed my first impression, but it 
was now necessary to find out what Uccello’s share 
was in this development. My next reference was to 
Harmsworth's EncycJopcedia, where under the heading 
Uccello I found that this was the name of a person 
known otherwise as Paolo di Dono, who was born at 
Florence and lived from 1396 to 1475 ; that he was a 
pupil of and collaboiator with the famous* Ghiberti; 
and that he afterwards studied painting. Chambers’ 
Encyclopcrdia did hot include Uccello under U ; but 
in the article on Perspective this book told me that 
the subject was known to the ancients, that the 
knowledge had been lost during the daik ages, but 
had been^eviveS by Albert Diirer, and Brarnbantino, 
and that its rules had been extended by Peruzzi and 
Ubaldi (about 1600). This did not look very well 
for Uccello's claims, and gave me a bias against him, 
for I had been asking myself why he had acquired 
the additional name Uccello. I knew that this was 
the Italian word for a bird, but that it was also used 
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in a contemptuous sense to mean ^ simpleton. I 
asked myself whether the man <Ji Dono was called 
Uccello in contempt Everything tended to dis- 
countenance the view that he had originated the 
science, and had I had to make up my mind on t&e 
spot, I should have voted agauist him. 

Fortunately, however, I was not pressed a 
decision, and I was able to .wait tiM nej^t day, when I 
could consult authoiities that w%re not available in 
my study. In the newest edition of the Bntanmca I 
found that the index gave three references to Uccello, 
one under Belhnt, one under Glass, and one under 
Fresco But on turning up the places I found 
nothing but a passing leference to some of Uccello's 
paintings. With the New International Encyclopcedia 
I was more fortunate, for under* Uccello I was told 
that he was so called bcc ause of his fondness for birds. 
This cleared him from tlie charge of being a simpleton. 
But more important was the note that “ under 
Manetti he acquit ed the facihty m Perspective i^thich 
became the mun feature of his work " This closed 
the inquiiy, so fai as my purpose was conceined. If 
Uccello had a master in Perspective he could not 
properly Jic said to oiigmate the science, though he 
might well be its most brilliant exponent Had my 
main intefest been in the evolution of Perspective, 
my next pioceedmg would naturally have been to 
follow up Manetti m his turn There is always a 
temptation to the intelligent student to follow up 
anv inquiry on which he starts He feel;, something 
of the pleasure of the huntsniatj and is apt to con- 
gratulate liimselt when he is, m fact, Sffccunjbing to a 
temptation which must be steii ly lesisted WTien 
we are at a loose end, it mav be quite a desirable thing 
to follow up Intel es) mg investigations, but W'hile 
engaged m study we must keep in view the mam 
lines, so as to make systematic progress, and not be 
allured mto following the strange gods of desultory 
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reading. So long, however, as we maintain a rational 
connexion among the various parts of our studies, 
we may find it highly desirable to follow the clues 
supplied by books of reference. 

While the encyclopaedia may be regarded as mainly 
a fkst-aid knowledge-provider in c^s of emergency, 
it has also a function that connects it with the 
text-book. A stucfent may want not so much help 
with a particular point as a general treatment of a 
subject with indications of how to get further know- 
ledge about it. Now at the end of every article oi 
any importance in a modern encyclopjedia there are 
to be found a few notes about where further informa- 
tion on the subject treated is to be obtained. Source- 
notes of this kind <are called bibliographies, and it is 
becoming more and more usual to give a bibliography, 
not only at the end of an ••important article in an 
encyclopaedia, but also at the end of an ordinary 
book. These bibliographies serve the double purpose 
of giving some idea of the .sources from which the 
author has deiived his information, and siigge.sting 
lines along which the leader can proceed in working 
up the subject still further. It is becoming more 
and more usual in giving such bibliograiihies to supply 
a running commentary on each of-the books or papers 
mentioned, so that the reader is emabled to know the 
.sort of information he may expect to get from each 
of them. For it is not to be sup}>osed that an 
ordinary reader is in a position to read all the books 
suggested on a giv^n subject, even if he were able 
to procuij? thCilT. 

Eldeily teachers, professors, cleigymen, and literary 
men generally look somewhat askance at young people 
who have essays to write or addres.ses to deliver at 
literary societies. These young peojile have an 
exacting way of writing to their elderly acquaintances, 
and even to people whom they have never met, 
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asking for a list of books on the subjects which they 
have chosen The disfavour with ^hich such requests 
are often met is justifiable, for a great part of the 
value of the training involved m preparing sugh 
essays and speeches lies in discovering sources for 
ourselves 

The lowest state of all is that of the person ho 
sa}s, "I am veiv anxious* to wiAe, li^ I only knew 
what to wiite about " This is Si hopeless case, and 
such persons should be urged not to trouble about 
writing at all 

vflt is foitunate for the student, particularly if he is 
engaged in reseirch, that source finding is ically not 
dilliciilt, for \Mtli the abundance and vaiicty of books 
of iclcicnce now available there is not the slightest 
difhf ulty in boiing into the vti v Ifeart of any subject. 
An oidinary alphabetical eiu j( lopacdia provides an 
immediate introduction to tlie subject as a whole and 
supjdies you with a list of books, any one of which 
is almost sure to give references to many more 
Before j^ou have spent a fortnight on the subject you 
have at your disposal a list of books that would take 
yens to exhaust Naturally \oii have to excicise a 
ceitain amount of common sense and intelligence, but 
that IS whjit sludv is foi* If \ou aie invited to give 
an account of Shakespc lie's England, it is not leason- 
able to turn to the enc\ clopaedia and lead up all it has 
to say about Shakcspcaie, and then all it has to say 
about England A gieat deal of the aiticle on 
Shakespc aic will be found to be quite irrelevant, and 
piacticalh tlie whole of the ai^icle on England is 
beside the point I he ical problem is what sort of 
England did we have between 1 le years 1564 and 
1616^ 

Ihe answer is not to be obtained directly from 
any one article You have to look at the matter 
from the point of view of history and common sense 
You will tuin to your old history book that you 
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Studied as a pUpil, and there look up your period 
and revive your memory of what the late Tudor and 
early Stuart period was like. You .will pay special 
attention to the section on social conditions. Then 
you will turn to whatever books on Shakespeare are 
easily accessible, and by glancing, through contents 
andP'index select whatever seems relevant to the par- 
ticular mattevs you are considering. The Britannica 
article on ShakcspeSre, for example, gives about six 
large pages at the beginning to matters that directly 
bear on this subject. Tl>ere is a mixture of geography 
and history that supplies just the material you 
require, and if you have in view only a short school 
essay, you have all that is necessary. But even for 
this purpose it is always well to consult more than 
one authority. What is wanted is your reaction to the 
facts that you discover, not a mere restatement of 
what you find in a book, arid naturally if you have 
consulted only one book you have a strong tendency 
merely to reproduce, whereas when you have con- 
sulted many authorities you must at least collate. 

If you have in view a more ambitious essay, you 
will naturah}^ have to go farther afield. You will, of 
course, consult the bibliography at the end of the 
Shakespeaic article, and see*first w^hich of the books 
referred to bear upon your subjeef, and then which of 
these suitable books are available at whatever library 
is open to you. Naturally you will consult the 
"subject catalogue" at your library, under various 
heads that you think likely to offer heli) : Shakespeare, 
History, Liter^ure.i You may chance upon a book 
with theevery title of your essay. If you do hit 
upon such a volume as Professor John Dover Wilson's 
admirable anthology entitled Life in Shakespeare's 
England (Cambridge University Press), you will find 
it almost as great a hindrance as it is a help. While 
it supplies you with a great deal of matter, it limits 
you, because it treats that matter in a certain way, 
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and you will find it very difficult toiavoid adopting 
the same line of treatment, l^any writers when 
dealing with a ^ven subject of a literary kind, care- 
fully avoid reading anything that is written definitely 
under the same title. They want to be able to deal 
with the matter freely. You must remember that it 
is a restraint even to have to consider how anAther 
person has dealt with the same yiattei^ 

Students who are dealing with a specialist subject 
will almost certainly find that something meeting 
their requirements is issued very cheaply by H.M. 
Stationery Office; while to those who are interested 
in bibliograi)hy as a science, a visit to the Reading 
Room of the British Museum, for which a reader's 
ticket is lequired, will come at dnee as a revelation 
and a liberal education. For the beginnei to plunge 
into the general lists add special bibliographies with 
which its shelves abound is hopelcs'?; by far the 
best method of introduction is to get into touch 
at the cential counter with one of the assistants, 
who will, with exemplar)’ couitesy and patience, 
provide moie enlightenment and direction than most 
novices Will achieve in a year of unaided wandering. 



CHAPTER IX 


THE ART OF LISTkNING 

Great as is fne difference, many people do not dis- 
criminate between hearing and listening. To hear is 
merely to exercise one of our senses, to allow certain 
stimuli to produce a ceitain reaction on the brain 
with a corresponding eftect commonly called a state 
of consciousness. We are intellectually pass>ive in the 
process. Certain sounds appeal to our ear, and we 
may or may not attach a meaning to them, but in 
any case we are not exerting ourselves in the matter. 

In listening all this is changed. We hear as before, 
but we hear with a purpose : we put ourstivcs in the 
way of hearing : we direct our hearing. When any- 
thing of interest is uttered within our hearing, we are 
said to prick up our ears, which is only another way of 
saying that hearing has passed into listening. 

Some people are said to be good listeners, but very 
often they turn out to be JiOthing more than good 
actors. It is said, by those who 'know, that a good 
actor is ea.sily detecteil by the way in wliicli he listens 
on the stage. The poor actor things he lias done his 
duty when he has said his jiicce to the best of his 
ability, but the good actor is as keen on his work alter 
he has spoken as while he was speaking. He is acting 
all the tiipe. Ke must not only hear w'hat the other 
actors say, but he must seem to hear. He must 
convey the impression that he is listening. A good 
listener in society often contents himsclt with seeming 
to listen. The student, however, must not only 
appear to listen, he must really listen. He must give 
his mind to what is being said. 
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Even in an ordinary class-lesson, 4uring which the 
teacher does a certain amount of felling, and a certain 
amount of questioning, the pupil must expend some 
energy in listening; but when it comes to whatsis 
technically known as a lecture, the strain of listening 
is greatly incieawl. Preaching has been defined as 
" an animated dialogue with one part left out." ^^The 
definition might be passed over* to lecturing,* with 
perhaps the omission of the woref " animated," for all 
lectures cannot claim to have the rousing power that 
ought to be found in all sermons. 

• The important thing in dealing with lecturing is to 
understand that it implies two aspects, the speaking 
aspect and the listening aspect ; and that both aspects 
are active. Lecturing is thus a bi-polar process. But 
so is ordinary teaching. There is»always the teaching 
pole and the leaiiung pole. But m the ordinary class- 
lesson this ])oldnty is made manifest. There is open 
give and take, ov^ert action and reaction. In the 
lecture all the activity appears to be on one,j>ide. 
The speaker seems to be doing all the work while the 
audience merely sit passively, and aie acted upon. 

But this IS only an apj)eardnre. So long as the 
audunce-is listening there is activity. It is true 
that quite a large nunrber of an oiclmaiy audience 
are meiely heanng, some of them probably do not 
even hear. But \\herever there is intelligent listening 
there is active action and reaction going on between 
the Icrtuici and his audience. The listeners respond 
to the stimuli supplied by ihe lecturer. Sometimes 
they agree with him, sometimes jLhey differ from him, 
but always they leact in some way or other jipon what 
he says. They may be finding illi ^tration of the truth 
of what he is saying, or they may be calling up cases 
that seem to disciecLt his generalizations, but in all 
cases they are supplying, for themselves, the one 
part left out. 

Leaving out of account those whose minds are wool- 
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gathering, and ivho therefore do not hear at all, and 
those who merely bear without giving their mind to 
the subject, and dealing only with tho^ who are really 
listening, we find that even with this intelligent 
remnant there is not that steady attention that is 
sometimes supposed. After an hpur’s lecture it is 
notVincommon to find many who think they have 
been listening^ steatiily all'the time. But this is not 
really the case : all listening is intermittent. We 
found that attention is always more or less rhythmical 
in its action. Tlie concentration beat and diffusion 
beat that we have already considered leave their mark 
on listening. Sometimes the listener gives his dose 
attention to the very words that are being said; at 
others he allows his mind to play round what has just 
been said, neglecting for a moment the present words 
of the lecturer. But this is a mark of intelligent 
attention not inattention. Ift point of fact in listen- 
ing, as in reading a book or in reading music, the mind 
always goes on a little in advance of what the senses 
present to us. In reading aloud we always antidpate 
what is coming. Most intelligent readers have their 
eyes far ahead of the words they are actually uttering 
at any given moment. The skilled musician’s eye 
outruns the touch of his fingers on the ^strings or 
keys. 

So in listening, the mark of the expert is his power 
to project himself into the mind of the speaker, and 
anticipate what is coming. The really capable 
listener often goes far ahead of the speaker, and waits 
for him at what may, be called the paiting of the ways 
in dealing witlT the subject. " When he comes to 
this point, will he take this direction or that ? " the 
trained listener will ask himself. Indeed the intelli- 

f ent listener is asking himself questions all the while, 
lis mind is not merely acted upon by the stimuli 
supplied by the speaker : it plays around all the ideas 
presented, and comes to its own condusions. If you 
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wish to make the best use of lectures, you must be 
prepared to take a very active pai in the work. 

Inexperienced listeners often lose a great deal of 
the matter presented to them. In listening to an 
ordinary sermon, for instance, most people carry 
away only isolated parts of the whole. They listen 
in patches, and from what they ^ear are innu^j^ced 
by the power of association, ajid let their minds 
wander. This seems a little like what we have said 
happens in the c^e of intelligent listeners, but there 
is this marked difference. In both cases, no doubt, 
the mind is allowed to play round the subject, but the 
intelligent listener limits the attention to ideas that 
aie connected with the main subject, while the care- 
less listener allows association to carry his mind 
wherever it pleases. Further, thrf intelligent listener, 
giving his attention to the subject as a whole, is able 
to discriminate, as he gobs along, which are the really 
important points and which are more or less subor- 
dinate. He uses the time the lecture gives to small 
points to make good his mastery of the important 
ones. The unintelligent listener allows his mind to 
wander off, now after important things, and again 
after unimportant, without discriminating between 
them. 

The student’s attitude towards a lecture must vary 
according to the nature of the lecture. Broadly 
speaking the lectures to which the student is called 
fall into two classes. They are cither inspirational or 
didactic. Some lectures, particularly in literature, 
philosophy and art, are ' leant mainly to stimulate 
the mind, to rouse enthusiasm, to guide taste. The 
com muni cation of knowledge is a subordinate end in 
such lectures. As we have seen in dealing with con- 
structive. and assimilative study, we can never quite 
dissociate the manipulation of knowledge from the 
acquiring of knowledge. But in_ inspirational lec- 
tures the emphasis is on the application and appre- 
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dation of knowledge rather than upon its acquisition. 
We learn a great deal from such lectures, though not 
in the form of what may be called new facts. 

. Take the case of a lecture delivered by Sir Walter 
Raleigh of Oxford on “ How to read Poetry." I do 
not^nink I ever heard a more useful lecture, and yet 
noiS^ of the audienge went away with many new facts. 
They did, ho»vever^ carry away a multitude of new 
impressions. Many of them would certainly behave 
differently with regard to poetry from that day for- 
ward. I have called the lecture useful because I 
think it could not help pi!oducing a practical effect dn 
the persons who had intelligence enough to understand 
it. But probably the best term to apply to it would 
be imtructive. 

Very commonly fhe word instruction is used as if it 
were merely another term for the communication of 
knowledge. But literally it* means something quite 
different, and it may tend towards clearness if we try 
to keep the literal meaning of the word, though you 
will remember that it is not commonly used in the 
sense to which I propose to restrict it here. In Latin 
the word instruere means to arrange in proper order, 
and in particular to draw up m order bl battle. 
Applied to education, then, the word ,instnictton 
might be wisely limited to the meaning of arranging 
our ideas, putting them in their proper order. By 
their proper order we naturally mean the order that 
is best for the particular purpose we may have in 
view at the time. The teacher who is a good in- 
structor in this sens^ is the man who has the power 
to arrange all our ideas in the best way to deal with 
the subject he is teaching at the time. He draws up 
our ideas in the order of battle in our struggle to 
acquire knowledge. 

It will be evident that instruction does not neces- 
sarily include the imparting of new facts, though it 
does imply the giving of new points of view. It is 
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quite possible to read a book and getifrom it no new 
separate individual fact, and yet toieel, and justifiably, 
that you have at better grip of the things you knew 
before; that, in fact, you have enriched your know- 
ledge, though you may not have increased the number 
of isolated facts at your command. 

On one occasion a well-known pleasure steamel'lFull 
of tourists lay off Constafttinopje for^several days. 
After the sightseers had spent some days among the 
interesting places on shore, a distinguished literairy 
man among them gave his fellow tourists a lecture on 
Constantinople. His discourse gave great satis- 
faction to the ladies on board, but the men were 
harder to please. There arose a discussion in the 
smoking-room, in the course of which it was main- 
tained that the lecture did not contain anything new. 
One of those betting men who infest smoking-rooms 
went so far as to make* a wager that no one could 
point to any fact in the lecture that was not to be 
found in Baedeker’s Guide-Book. The wager was 
taken up, but the unfortunate defender of the4ec- 
turer was unable to produce a single element that 
the smoking-room people would recognize as a new 
fact. The money was handed over and the smoking- 
room cam§ to the comf>lacent conclusion that the 
lecture was bad — ^whicli was where the smoking- 
room was di-smally at fault. All the hard facts, no 
doubt, had been forestalled by Baedeker. But the 
same facts made quite a different appearance, and 
conveyed quite a different impression when they 
were presented in the lect’'’‘e. As found in the guide- 
book, the facts were dead, inert matter:* as they 
came from the mouth of the speaker, they lived and 
palpitated. Further, they were j 'resented in a w’ay 
that gave meaning to the expcrien».es the tourists had 
had during their wanderings through the city. They 
were presented in the order that suited the particulaj 
occasion : some were emphasized, some lightly passed 
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over, so that the whole effect was harmoniotis. As 
found in the guide-book, the iacts were all of equal 
importance : there was no light and shade among 
them : they were the same for the whole world. As 
presented in the lecture, the facts were not different 
what they were in the book, but they produced 
a cljifferent effect^ The lecturer, in fact, did hot 
inform his aivdienc^, but ‘ne did instnict them. 

A lecture like this one on Constantinople does not 
bear publication, since its main value was in its 
applicability to the special circumstances of the case. 
Sir Walter Raleigh’s lecture is still less fit for publi<!a- 
tion, for quite a different reason. Its value consisted 
mainly in the illustrations. By reading poetry in 
wrong ways and in right, he showed how poetry should 
and should not b5 read. No form of wor^ could 
convey the effect of his voice and manner. To illus- 
trate, for example, the fallafcy of the popular advice 
of the teacher to the pupil, " Read as you would 
speak,” he read over with great dignity and in a 
sonorous voice the passage : 

” And when Saul saw David go forth against 
the Philistine, he said unto Abner, the captain of 
the host. Whose son is this youth ? And Abner 
said. As thy soul liveth, O king, I canliot tell.” 

Then he repeated the passage in ‘a colloquial way, 
inking his thumb over his shoulder to indicate where 
David was supposed to be. Now the repetition of 
this incident to you has only irritated you. My report 
has not conveyed tccyou anything like the impression 
that the?* lecturer did to bis audience. Your own 
experience has probably shown you how foolish it is 
to try to make people get enthusiastic over a speech 
that you have heard but they have not. Certain 
things cannot be communicated by a mere report. 

There are, however, other kinds of lectures that are 
quite suited for report. Their main function is to 
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communicate or at least to oi^anize knowledge, and 
the facts communicated may be* quite well repro> 
duced in Uack ,and white for the use of another. 
We are at present, however, more interested in the 
students who themselves attend lectures, and who 
are aware that though they hear a lecture it does not 
follow they are able to retain all ^he informatiqjf it 
supplies. Experiments ha^e be^ nuwie to deter- 
mme how long the mind can retain on the average 
the new matter that is presented to it. The results 
are rather startling. They are thus expressed by a 
competent psychologist, when speaking of the result 
of the teaching at any class-lesson in the ordinary 
school course : 

“ Remember that about half*of the new matter 
presented is forgotten after the first half-hour, two- 
thirds in nine hours, three-quarters after six days, 
and four-fifths after a month.” ^ 

^ Felix Arnold, Attention ami Interest, p. 242. 



CHAPTER X 


NOTE-MAKING 

Since memoi^^ alofie is not to be depended upon, it 
is obviously necessary for the student to make some 
arrangement by which it is possible to revive his 
impressions, some penrtanent record by means ^of 
which he may be able to recall at will the important 
facts communicated by the lecturer. For the genuine 
student this matter of making a record of wliat he 
hears is of the first importance. Dante tells us that 

” He listens to some jjurpose who takes note.*' 

But to take note is not quite the same thing as* 
to take notes. Sometimes, indeed, the two may be 
antagonistic. The need to take notes may prevent 
the student from genuinely taking note. Obviously 
the mere fact that he has to give a ceitain amount of 
attention to the mechanical process of recording what 
he hears tends to weaken the student's power of appre- 
ciating its meaning — at any r'Ate, for^ the time. 
Accordingly it is desirable that we should give this 
matter our senous attention. There are various forms 
of note-taking, and each deserves consideration. 

I. There is first of all the verbatim report. To 
adopt this method jmplies a knowledge of shorthand 
sufficient to write about 130 woids a minute. Few 
students pos.sess such skill; so it is comforting to 
reflect that this form of lecture note-taking is not 
necessary, nor even desirable. A knowledge of short- 
hand for use in other parts of his work is an excellent 
thing for the student, but those who have no sudi 
skill may console themselves by remembering that 
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no lecture is worth reproducing word for word. If it 
is so full of matter that every individual sentence is 
essential, then the lecture is over-loaded and as a 
lecture is bad. It ought to form a chapter in a text 
book. If, on the other hand, the lecture is an inspira- 
tional one and depends upon its excellent expression, 
then in its written form it will lack that perstdial 
vivacity that the lecture-reom mS.kes, possible.* In 
this case the student during the (fclivery would have 
to miss the thing that gave the lecture its main value, 
in order to be able at his leisure afterwards to get its 
purely secondary value. What gives a lecture its 
importance as compared with an essay is that in the 
lecture we are brought into the actual presence of a 
man who is at home in the particular subject he is 
dealing with. If we spend our whole time, then, in 
writing clown what he is saying, we lose the only 
thing that justifies our ‘preferring the lecture to a 
published work. 

Still it may well be that as a mere matter of com- 
municating knowledge the lecture may occasionally 
occupy a specially commanding position. It may 
contain matter that is not to be obtained elsewhere. 
In this case it is obviously necessary to write down 
this special matter in cfrdcr to make it our own. 
This, however, is Seldom the case nowadays, par- 
ticularly in the lectures which students are called 
upon to attend. If a great scholar or savant is giving 
the results of his studies, everybody who attends his 
lecture knows that it will be published almost im- 
mediately, and that in anv case ^much better report 
will be published in next day's papers than any 
ordinary hearer could make for himself. 

But it is the main business of a 1< cturer to students 
to present established facts in the most effective way, 
rather than to present facts of which he has the 
monopoly. It is not to be forgotten that lecturers 
do excellent work by presenting facts in the way thaf 
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is most convei\ient for the psrticxilar parsons they are 
addressing. All t}iat is said may be found in books, 
but those books may not be readily accessible, and in 
$my case young students may not have the time to 
seek out the knowledge that is widely scattered over 
many sources. In view of all this, it is clear that it 
is%ot necessary to write down every word that any 
lecfurer says^ hoifrever distinguished he may be. In 
every lecture thefe must be a certain amount of 
“ padding,” that is material introduced to fill up space 
and provide relief. This is not written by way of 
complaint. Padding in a lecture is as useful and'^as 
necessary as connective tissue in the human body. It 
is necessary that the various organs of the body should 
be kept together and the interstices decently filled 
up. Accordingly, ‘there is found in the body a certain 
neutral substance known as connective tissue. In its 
negative way it is of vital importance. So in a lec- 
ture, the important and significant points must be 
kept in their proper relation to one another by an 
appropriate amount of verbal matter that is not in 
itself of value. It is this mental connective tissue 
which the taker of notes must learn to omit. 

It has to be remembered that a lecture is not 
merely a chapter from a text-book read aloud to an 
audience. A delivered address differs in kind from a 
printed pamphlet. The very style of the English is 
different in the two cases. If you care to look into 
this matter you will easily note the difference. You 
will probably remember from your text-books in 
English that there^are two kinds of sentences, the 
loose and the periodic. Experience shows me that 
students, when asked their opinion about which of 
these kinds is the better, vote overwhelmingly in 
favour of the periodic. The name naturally produces 
this result. What can you expect from a sentence 
that is deliberately labelled " loose ” ? And yet there 
is a great deal to be said in favour of this style of sen- 
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tence in lecturing as opposed to writiqg. If you take 
careful note of the language of your lecturers, you will 
find that they jmostly favour the loose style — sen- 
tences which TOgin in an easy straightforward way and 
go on from point to point without elaboration, making 
each clear as it arises. 

If you turn to your Robinson Crusoe you will»find 
that it begins : " I was bom in th% ye^ 1632, ill the 
City of York, of a good family, though not of that 
country, my father ^ing a foreigner of Bremen, who 
settled first at Hull : he got a good estate by mer- 
chandise, and leaving oif his trade, hved afterward at 
York, from whence he had married my mother, whose 
relations . . and so on. Each point as it rises 
explains itself, and there is no reason why the sentence 
should stop at one place rather than another, except 
the consideration of length. The periodic sentence, 
on the other hand, is* so organized that the full 
meaning cannot be known till the end has been 
reached. All the conditional clauses are placed first, 
and it is only at the end that the full meaning 
becomes clear. 

" That St. Paul was struck blind at Damascus, that 
he had to gaze steadfastly in order to distinguish the 
High Prie§t, that he wrote to the Galatians in large 
characters, that the.se same Galatians were at one 
time willing to give even their own eyes for him, all 
lead us to believe that . . 

Up to this point it is almost impossible to guess 
what the meaning of the whole sentence is. But 
when the words are added, ". , . St. Paul’s ‘ thorn 
in the flesh ’ consisted in a weakness of the eyes,” 
we are clear about what the author means, whether 
we agree with him or no. 

Now of the two kinds of sentences it is obvious 
that the loose is the better for the purposes of the 
lecturer. The periodic sentence is quite admissible 
in print, for the reader may turn back to the begins 

G— Stu. 
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ning of the sei^ence and see whether the arguments 
there offered justify the conclusion reached ; but the 
listener is not in this position. If .a long sentence 
depends for its ultimate meaning upon the last clause, 
it is plain that the listener is placed at a great dis- 
advantage. 

You will not make the mistake of thinking that all 
this'iorms a i^ea f6r careless composition in a lecture. 
All that is claimed & that the composition of a lecture 
should be different in kind from that of a printed 
essay. So with the arrangement of matter. Certain 
things are permissible in a lecture that would be out 
of place in a book. For example, not only is a cer- 
tain amount of repetition not objectionable in a 
lecture, it is essential. This does not mean mere 
verbal repetition, but repetition of the same matter 
in a slightly different form to allow opportunity for 
complete comprehension. Necessary as are these 
repetitions, they need not appear m the student’s 
notes. 

II. Tlie second kind of note-taking is if anything 
worse than the verbatim form. It consists in writing 
out as much of the lecture as the student can manage 
to get down in longhand. This really is an attempt 
to treat the lecture as a Sort of dictation lesson. 
The question was, indeed, seriohsly discussed long 
ago among the Jesuits — ^who are neted for their skill 
as teachers — whether lecturing should be so carried 
on that every word of the lecturer could be taken 
down in longhand. The result of the discussion 
was that dictation — /or they recognized that this was 
what the proposal amounted to — was rejected as 
uneducational. 

A compromise between the verbatim and the 
dictation method is sometimes adopted by professors, 
who insist upon their students really listening to 
them while lecturing, and make up for the prohibi- 
tion of note-taking during the delivery of the lecture 
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by pausing every ten minutes or so and dictating a 
snort paragraph containing the substance of what 
has l^en said. If you care to turn to Sir William 
Hamilton’s published lectures, you wiU find these 
dictated passages marked by a little circle. If you 
read over the lecture first and then read over the 
dictated paragraphs consecutively.^you will find Jinat 
these paragraphs contain ttie es|pnce ,f)t the ^ole 
lecture. 

What weighs a good deal with students in their 
attempts to get as much of the very words of the 
Irfiture as they can, is that in many cases the lecturer 
is also the examiner in the subject, and there is an 
ineradicable belief among students that the lecturer 
always likes to get back his own words. You may 
rest assured that the belief is unfbunded. Even the 
most conceited lecturer soon tires of his own words 
frequently repeated. Ybu will fare much better at 
your examination if you rely upon mastering the 
meaning, and clothing it in your own language. 
The inevitable result of the desire to write down4he 
bulk of the lecture is that tlie students lose the 
meaning of the lecture as a whole. In the pursuit 
of the shadow they lose the substance. They are 
kept so busy writing down the mere words that they 
have no time to give to the sense. Further, the 
handwriting degenerates under the strain, with the 
result that the students first of all spend the whole 
lecture hour merely scribbling down as much as they 
can, then they have to waste a great deal of time 
deciphering the very wo* ^.s they have written, and 
finally they have to enter upon a struggle to get 
some meaning out of the whole. 

III. Accordingly, there is a n.<tural tendency to 
adopt the third kind of note-taking, which has at 
least the great advantage that it permits of intelli- 
gent listening. This consists in writing down nothing 
but headings and striking facts or expressions — what- 
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ever, in short, rappeals to the student as worthy of 
special notice. In 'a didactic lecture, f(X' example, a 
great many individual facts are usually given, and 
many of these are worth noting at once, since the 
facts are useful in themselves, and can be jotted 
do^ without undue expenditure of time and with- 
out distracting atj^ention from the main subject of 
the lecture. rBut «somettmes a series of facts or 
figures is given, not for the value of any single fact 
or figure, but for the cumulative effect of the whole. 
To prove that a particular act of legislation produced 
a certain definite effect on a particular industry, tKe 
lecturer may quote lists of annual returns. These 
make their proper effect, but it is not necessary for 
the student to get them all down in his notebook. 
It is enough if he fiotes the general statement to be 
proved and the source from which the quoted figures 
are derived. The skilful lecturer strives to put in a 
tabular form all the information that he wishes his 
students to take down. This he puts upon the black- 
board, and It is for the student to deteimine — if the 
lecturer gives no hint — ^whether the table is worth 
reproducing in the notebook or not. As a rule the 
lecturer makes an allowance of time for taking down 
such tables as he considers necessary. 

The tendency of this form of note-taking is to be 
quite unsystematic. All that it doe*) is to save certain 
facts from the wreckage, and to leave certain marks 
by which lost treasure may be recovered. Very often 
these marks need not be at all elaborate. A single 
word rtiay be sufficient to recall and elaborate illus- 
trations feat in their original form took quite a while 
to work out. This was the method adopted long ago 
in reporting the speeches made in the House of 
Commons when it was not permitted to make notes 
on the spot. Those whose business it was to give an 
account of what took place in Parliament made some 
surreptitious notes of striking points, and then went 
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home and worked up the speech agaip from memory 
as well as they could. 

Something of the same kind must be done by the 
student, for unless the notes are worked up into <a 
reasonably intelligible shape they soon cease to have 
aay value at all. ► At the time, they have a sugges* 
tive value : the mind is able at ^nce to respo^ to 
all the suggestions of each* of thf scanty notes, but 
after the interval of a day or two they lose this power 
and become nothing more than a means of tantalizing 
the student, who knows that they used to have a 
meaning, but is now unable to recall what it is. 

Accordingly there is urgent need for the student 
who has taken notes of this kind to elaborate them 
as soon as possible. This is usually eddied " writing 
up '* the notes, and often entails sf heavy expenditure 
of time. Since the notes are necessarily not self- 
interpretive, if they axS left over for a day or two 
the result is disastrous. Even when the notes are 
fairly intelligible in themselves, it is always desir- 
able to expand some of them, and to supply connect- 
ing links here and there, so as to make quite sure 
that there will be no misunderstanding of their 
meaning • in the future. There is the additional 
advantage, that the mere fact of revising the notes 
revives the imp>-essions made during the lecture, 
and therefore strengthens the mind’s grip upon 
them. 

IV. Many lectures, however, are not made up of 
mere statements of fact that can be recorded in 
the straightforward way we have been considering. 
They demand consecutive thinking througliout the 
whole period devoted to them. This is the kind of 
lecture that demands serious aliention during its 
actual delivery. The student must listen to it as it 
comes from the lecturer’s lips, or it is useless at the 
time, and beyond the power of recall at a later stage. 
The style of notes that such a lecture demands is 
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what may be quailed the skeleton outline. There is 
no time for writing out complete sentences if the 
student is to keep on following the speaker's thought, 
and yet there are usually veiy few catchwords, or 
defimte concrete facts to seize upon as guides. 

On the other hand, such lectures are usually pre* 
pallid with considerable care, and therefore follow a 
definite plan. „Soingtimes'the lecturer is good enough 
to explain this plan. He tells the audience at the 
beginning exactly what he proposes to do, and then 
proceeds to do it. He tells them, for example, that 
he intends to deal with his subject under the following 
heads, which he then proceeds to state. Sometimes 
he goes further and supplies sub-heads. There is, 
of course, danger here of the lecturer becoming 
pedantic and paying more attention to classification 
than to the essentials dealt with. But this is the 
lecturer’s look out. It is th4 business of the student 
to take down all the heads that are supplied, and to 
fill in under each head as many sul>heads as he 
thinks aie implied in the treatment. Frequently, 
however, lecturers picfer to keep their classification 
to themselves. They, of course, have the necessary 
heads and sub-heads, but they think it inartistic to 
proclaim them. In this case it is the, student’s 
business to unearth the heads for himself. To do 
this successfully demands a good ‘deal of practice, 
but it is practice that well repays the time spent upon 
it, since it really implies a training in logical analysis. 
A student who can make up a fairlv accurate analytical 
classification of thecmatters dealt with m a lecture 
has proved himself a master in his craft. 

To acquire this skill, however, the prudent student 
will begin outside the lecture-room. He cannot 
afford to muddle important lectures in his early 
attempts. As we learn shooting by beginning with 
a fixed mark and then passing on to flying objects. 
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80 w diould' begin our analytical n9te-maldng with 
a printed lecture, and pass on tow a spoken one only 
after skUl has .been acquired in dealing with the 
more amenable printed form. You cannot do better 
than begin by reading over the printed lectures of 
some master of the craft, and then making from^the 
text a set of heads and sub-heads. 

Take, for example, a series of jectmps on art that 
Ruskin once delivered to his students at Oxford. 
These are published under the title of The Eagle’s 
Nest. They are specially useful for your purpose, 
Since they are very well arranged, rather short (they 
are somewhat abbreviated from the form in which 
they were actually delivered), contain suggestions of 
classification, and are in themselves very interesting. 
In order that you may understarfd precisely the sort 
of thing that is wanted, I supply at the end of this 
chapter an analysis of the kind I mean, made from 
Chapter IV of this book. You should turn back to 
Chapter IV and re-read it, making such notes as you 
think necessary, then turn to the analysis and com- 
pare what you have done with what you find there. 

Some of Huxley’s popular lectures, such as those on 
" Coal ” and " A Piece of Chalk," will form thoroughly 
good matl^r for further practice. By the time you 
have dealt with these, or some other lectures that 
you may have by* you, for it is not necessary to have 
the special lectures mentioned above, you will find 
yourself beginning to understand the sort of thing 
to look for in a lecture or article. You will soon be 
able to determine whethe’’ a lecfeire is well organiz^ 
or not. For you will not infrequently find*that it is 
impossible to discover suitable heads and sub-heads, 
for the excellent reason that the.e are none to dis- 
cover. After this practice with printed matter, you 
will find yourself in a much better position to deal 
with an ordinary lecture delivered to a real audience. 
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The advautafre of setting about finding me appro* 
priate headings is. that it puts you in the most 
favourable position for listening to the lecture. You 
come to it with your mind prepared. There are 
certain questions that you want answered. Know- 
ing the nature of the subject, you wonder whether 
the* lecturer will t^ke it in this way or in that. You 
may* know nqthing^at all about the details of the 
subject, and yet coming prepared in a general way 
for the subject, you are in a position to fit in each 
of the facts presented into its proper place in relation 
to other facts and to the Subject as a whole. 

It is the business of the lecturer to put himself in 
the place of his audience and present his facts in such 
a way as to meet the special needs of the audience 
here and now befdre him. But his work is much 
more effective if his audience meets him half-way. 
To |et the full benefit of a ^lecture the hearer must 
bestir himself, and must feel responsible for at least 
half of the activity going on. 

It is sometimes said that at the end of a well 
delivered and weU listened-to lecture the audience 
should have in their minds exactly the mental con- 
tent on the subject that was in the mind of the 
lecturer just before the lecture. The same view is 
sometimes expressed by sa3dng that at the end of 
a well delivered lecture the notes in the pupil’s 
notebooks should coincide with the notes on the 
lecturer’s sheets. But this does not by any means 
follow, P 

The lecturer uses his notes for a purpose quite 
other than that of the listener. He may put down 
a great many facts that are of value as illustrations 
and yet are not worthy to be copied down by the 
students. The lecturer, for example, may in hb 
notes write out in full a long quotation from some 
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authority. Mtfely to refer to the jiuthority and 
explain in a general way what the authority thinks 
of the question is not enough. A paraphrase does 
not satisfy : the very words are essential. On the 
other hand, the student may dismiss this with a 
mere note of the name of the authority, the reference 
to where the words are to be found, and perhai^a 
phrase indicating the kind bf evidence ^ontainea in 
the passage. The lecturer may have a large page of 
manuscript taken up with a passage from J. S. Mill, 
while the student may merely write the words : 
“ Mill’s Logic, Bk. I, chap. v. § 4 Ethology = Science 
of Character.” 

In other cases the balance will be readjusted, for 
a mere word or two may be enough to suggest to 
the lecturer what has to be said lipon some aspect 
of the subject with which he is very familiar, while 
for the sake of his futufe comfort the student will 
be wise to jot down several phiases. In fact, the 
notes of the lecturer are modified by his special 
knowledge of the subject, the special needs of the 
particular class he is dealing with at the time, and 
also by the personal peculiarities of the lecturer him- 
self. In the same way the students have each a 
personality ;that will be reflected in the kind of notes 
taken. Even in a well arranged class there are great 
differences among ‘the students with regard to their 
previous knowledge of the subject, to say nothing of 
their personal peculiarities. All these may and 
should be reflected in the notes. 

Yet when all allowance has been made for the 
expression of peculiarities, there must be » funda- 
mental residuum of likeness in all the notes that are 
well made. ITiere is a sort of lo.vcst common de- 
nominator that should be implicj* in every set of 
notes. The essential points should be present in 
ea^ and in the same order. A skilful person, 

G2 
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familiar with ,the subject matter, fronl an examina- 
tion of any three sets of satisfactory notes on a given 
lecture ^ould be able to reconstruct that lecture 
very much as it was delivered. For the student it 
will be enough to be able to reproduce the lecture as 
it affected him. 



ANALYSIS OF CHAPTER IV 

I. The Two Kinds of Study — assimilative and eOh- 
structive. 

A. Relation of student to his surroundings. 

a. Absorbing and being absorbed by them. 

b. Result of reaction ; being at home in his 

surroundings. 

B. Turning fact into faculty. 

a. Knowledge as impression and as expres- 

sion. 

i. Static — mental content (making outer 
inner). 

ii Dynamic — ^mental activity (making 
inner outer;. 

b. ^Relativity of value of facts. 

C. Acquisitive study — depending largely upon 
memory. 

D. Constructive studv— involving some form of 
reasoning. 

a. Manipulation of Knowledge, and applica- 
tion to new cases. 

b. Apperception. 

i. Power of mental content. 

ii. Assimilation instead of Acquisition. 
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E, Necessjary interpenetration of tiie two methods 
of study. 

a. In Assimilation reason must play at least 
a small part. 

&. In Construction we must acquire some 
new knowledge. 


F. Preferences of students. 

a. Commonplace students — assimilative. 
h. Students with initiative — constructive: 


II. The Building' up of Knowledge. 

A. Realm of the Unccitain: Guessing and its 
bad reputation. 

B. Realm of the Certain. 

а. The Laws of Thought as Thought. 

i. Identity. 

ii. Non-Contradiction. 

iii. Excluded Middle. 

б. Conditions of uniform result of honest 
thinking. 

i. Adequate knowledge. 

ii. Absence of bias. 

iii. Application of the mind. 

C. The Realm of Guesswork. 

a. Random Shots. 

b. Relation to hypothesis. 
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D. Practical T hink ing. 

a. The two main kinds of Reasoning. 

i. Deductive (true of dass, true of 
individual). 

1, Cause of certainty of results 

2. Advantages of the method.* 

ii. Inductive (Uniformity of Nature). 

1. Cause of uncertainty of results. 

2. Advantages of method. 

b. Progress in Premiss-making or Premiss- 
iinding. 

i. Number of cases*to secure sound in- 
duction. Value and dangers of gen- 
eral ruleS. 

ii Natural connexions involved in cases. 
Nature and use of Analogy. 


III. Applications of Thought. 

A. Fitting of means to ends on ideational plane. 

B. Fumbling And pictorial Thinking. 

C. The place* and importance of therefore. 



CHAPTER XI 


CONSTlluCTrVE STUDY IN 
TRANSLATION 

One of the best examples of the working of con- 
structive study is to be found in the translation into 
English of passages from a foreign language. This 
always presupposes a great deal of acquired know- 
ledge and skill, and exemplifies their application to a 
specific problem. If the pupil had to find out afresh 
the meaning of all the words in such a pasisage, he 
would have little chance of efver making sense out of 
it. At the same time, the ordinary student always 
does find in the work of translation some words with 
which he is not familiar, or which he has never seen 
before ; and the looking up of these in the dictionary 
gives that supply of new matter that nearly always 
accompanies constructive work. Each new pa.ssage 
is necessarily a problem, sometimes easy qf solution, 
sometimes very difficult; occasiofially, indeed, with 
the student's limited knowledge, insoluble. 

One of the most useful forms in which constructive 
exercise occurs in school and college, and particularly 
at examinations, is the translation of what are usually 
called unseens. This means that a passage that the 
student has not seen before is set for translation 
under conditions that prevent him from consulting a 
dictionary or any other book that might give him 
help in the process. Sometimes this exercise is called 
translation " at sight.” As almost every student, at 
some time or other in his progress, has to face a paper 
of this kind, it is well to give a few hints on the whole 
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matter, and supply an illustration of how these 
hints may be applied. 

To begin with, you must start with the assumption 
that the passage has a meaning : a quite definite 
meaning. Accordingly, if what you make of it does 
not seem sense, then you may be quite sure that you 
are wrong. There may be a possibility of maKing 
more than one meaning oirt of th% pa|sage, anfl you 
may not be always sure which fiieaning is the true 
one, but if you find that what you have written has 
no meaning at all, then you may rest assured that 
you have failed. 

Your first principle, then, must be to make a mean- 
ing out of what is presented to you. When you have 
a choice of meanings, you must see to it that you 
take into account the whole passage. You must do 
your best to give to each word the meaning that you 
have learnt it usually bears, but you ought to make 
it a principle that the general consistency of the 
whole passage is a more important indication of the 
meaning of a word or phrase than what you^can 
remember from your dictionary or your grammar 
book. 

The question is sometimes asked, which is to be 
preferred, a free translation or a literal one? By a 
free tranwation i^ usually meant a rendering into 
good flowing idiomatic English of the meaning of 
the person who wrote the passage. The aim is to 
convey to the English reader the same impression as 
the foreign writer conveyed to his original readers. 
Thus we would not render the ^La tin words quisque 
optimus frnles by the literal every best soldiv, but by 
the ordinary English all the best soldiers. In his 
orations Cicero addresses certair persons whom he 
calls jiidices-, this being literallv interpreted would 
read judges, but this word would convey a wrong 
meaning to an ordinary English reader, accordingly 
many scholars would prefer to render it " gentlemen 
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of the jury,” though the system of triai by ju^ was 
not known ambng the Romans in the form it has 
taken among us. Er sUht unter Pantoffel, in 
German, means literally he stands under the supper : 
but this is meaningless to an English reader, who 
quite understands it, however, when it is rendered 
he is henpecked. 

Gdierally speakW, then, the free translation is to 
be preferred wher/^there is no doubt whatever as 
to the exact meaning that the original author desired 
to convey. Sometimes, however, there may be a 
difficulty in determining whether the author meant 
what he appears to mean, and in these cases the 
passage is usually translated literally When you 
find a foreign author quoted in translation in the 
course of an article in English, you will sometimes 
find that some particular English expiession is 
followed within brackets by* the very words of the 
foreign language. The meaning of this is that the 
Enghsh author wants to give his readers the assur- 
ance that he is not unfairly representing the meaning 
of the author he is quoting in translation. 

But in translating as an exercise other points have 
to be kept in view. Sometimes a teacher insists 
upon a rigidly literal rendering of a passage, in order 
to make quite sure that the student really does know 
word by word what the author wrote. For a clever 
writer of English it is not very difficult to gather the 
general sense of a passage and then turn out an 
elegant English paragraph or two expressing in a 
broad way what th^e author meant. The result is 
rather a paraphrase of the original than a translation 
of it. So long as you really know pretty accurately 
the exact meaning of the passage, you are entitled 
to take a certain amount of liberty in the interests 
of good English. Speaking generally, younger students 
are encouraged to give a fairly literal rendering of a 
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passage, whi% more advanced students are allowed 
greater freedom. 

It may help you to understand the proper point of 
view to remember the instructions of a distinguished 
classical scliolai to the assistant who was to mark 
the class examination papers. " Mark the scholar- 
ship papers first, and when a candidate shows* an 
accurate knowledge of the detaife of the lan^ge, 
allow him great scope in his t&nslafion. If he is 
weak in his scholarship, do not give him the benefit 
of the doubt where his translation is free.” 

■ If at an examination you are in doubt whether the 
examiner will give you credit for a particularly free 
translation, it is an excellent plan to put in now and 
again, within brackets, the literal rendering of a 
phrase that you have taken liberties with. If one 
had time, an absolutely literal translation followed 
by a free English rendering would remove all doubt, 
but in most examinations time permits of only a 
compromise. 

Some general considerations may be suggested in 
the matter of translation at sight, particularly at 
examinations. 

(1) Make the sentence, not the word, the unit of 
your translations. Do not try to remember specifi- 
cally all tne mearfings of individual words as found 
in the dictionary* Let the context decide the mean- 
ing to be borne in a particular passage. 

(2) When you have discovered the general mean- 
ing of a sentence, you may still be imaware of the 
exact meaning of some of the ^ords. In this case 
adopt the most general lUeaning that will .safely fill 
in the sense. If, for example, you gather that a 
man moved from one place to another, but you do 
not know from the verb whether he walked, or ran, 
or drove, or rode, or rowed, or sailed, or swam, say 
simply that he proceeded there. If we give Casar 
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proceeded to Rome as a translation for Romam Casar 
^operavit, we Oo not get such high marks as if we 
naa known that Propero implies haste ; but we would 
get more than if we had particularized and said he 
sailed. He may or he may not have sailed, he 
certainly did proceed. 

(Jj)» On the other hand, wherever you are sure 
about any detail, 6o not generalize unless the genius 
of the language d^ands it. You are aware that 
Latin, as a whole, prefers the concrete, and English 
the abstract. But while in translating English into 
Latin it is essential to keep this in view in order to 
give the proper colouring to your Latin version, it 
is not so necessary to make the English abstract. 
We know from our own experience whether our 
translation reads like English or not, so we need not 
follow abstract rules in the matter; and in point of 
fact, a concrete expression^ in English where an 
abstract one is more usual, really adds piquancy to 
the style, and at the sarhe time guarantees your 
acquaintance with the literal meaning of the word 
translated. By a comforting law of compensation, 
you will find that the tendency to generalize arising 
out of your ignorance of the meaning of specific 
terms, will always supply your English version with 
its proper bias towards the abstract. 

(4) Sometimes you will come across technical ex- 
pressions and peculiar turns indicated by little words. 
If these are marked off by commas, and convey to 
you no sense, while you can make sense quite well 
without them, your plan is to ignore them altogether. 
Take such a case as Hen entendu in French, or ’mol 
in German. They do give a flavour to the sentence 
in which they occur, and in a fine translation that 
flavour must be rendered, but in an ordinary trans- 
lation they may be left out without matenally alter- 
ing the meaning. If you remember that med in 
Goman means time in the sense of repetition, as in 
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zweimo/ mealung two times, you will be very ill 
advised to thrust in the word iitne, Vhere the word 
'mal occurs. Unless you know the exact flavour it 
ought to give to the sentence, your only safe plan 
is to take no notice of it. 

To give point to what we have said about trans- 
lation at sight as a constructive^ Itudy I subiflit an 
example. The passage is in French, as that seems 
to be the language within the range of the greatest 
number of readers. The principles can be as well 
illustrated by one language as by another, so those 
who do not happen to have studied French will at 
any rate have the satisfaction that fewer people 
will be disappointed than if any other language had 
been chosen. 

I have set the passage that loiiows to several 
large classes of students, so that I have had several 
hundred versions submitted by pupils at different 
stages of advancement. In the comments that I 
make upon it, I have, therefore, had the advantage 
of the actual experience of those who have faced it 
as an unseen. Some of the mistakes the students 
made seem to mark a very low grade of knowledge 
and even, intelligence. Yet no one who has had 
much experience ih marking unseens will be greatly 
surprised at anything that occurs in such papers. 
Besides, the more glaring the blunders, the more 
stnkingly will they serve as beacons of warning. 

M. Jolivet est I’homme hab^^u^ k fouler I'asphalte 
du boulevard. Vous le voyez campe*d’un air 
cra.ne, comme s’ll devait tout subjuguer. Au 
fond, c’est un bon enfant. T’ se fourre toujours 
dans des aventures hasardeu'-es dont, heureuse- 
ment pour lui, son esprit et sa boime humeur 
parviennent toujours & le tirer. L'autre, M. 
Kount, le reporter anglais, juch6 gravement sur 
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son &ne. €g^alement arm6 jusqu’aux dents, em- 
press£ k devancer son rival en cancans poiitiques, 
lui tend des pi^ges pour empficher d’arriver bon 
premier. 

La chance les favorise tour tour, ainsi que 
vous pourrez en juger par voufr-mfimes, mes chers 
'acnis, du moins je I’esp^re pour quelques uns 
d’fentre voqs. \{ous ddcnre les ballets, les retraites 
aiix flambeaux, les panoramas qui se succ^dent, 
me serait impossible, ce sont des merveilles qu'il 
faut voir et qui tiennent si peu k I'action qu’on 
pourrait les montrer Hi part. 

After reading the whole passage rapidly you 
gather that it is about two men whose names are 
Blount and Jolivet, the first being an English reporter, 
and though nothing is said about Jolivet's profession, 
we are entitled to infer tha't he too is a reporter, 
since he is Blount's rival. The second paragraph is 
obviously about wonderful sights that the two 
reporters have had to do with, but probably the most 
characteristic point about this paragraph at the first 
glance is its unintelligibiUty. 

Going back to the first paragraph we may assume 
that the average student does not know riie mean- 
ing of the infinitive fouler. Assuming that you are 
the average student, you would celtainly know the 
meaning of asphalte, and you would have the idea 
that boulevard was some sort of street, and this is 
confirmed by the connexion between asphalte and 
bouleva,rd. Jolivet i,*! accustomed to do something 
to the asphalt of the street. Had we not known his 
profession we might have been much in doubt about 
fouler, for there are a great many things that work- 
men can do to the asphalt. But in the case of a 
reporter, it is a perfectly legitimate guess that tread 
is the meaning of folder, since that is about the only 
thing a reporter habitusdly does to asphalt. 
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In the second sentence the words campi and crdne 
are the only two that are a little Jinffiendly. A man 
does something with a certain kind of air, and since he 
looks as if he ought to conquer everything, we may 
make a fair guess that it was a haughty air; the 
intelligent student might even pass from crdne = 
cranium or skull to the notion of swelled headj ^and 
translate it by swaggering: th^ taking the*literal 
meaning of camp^ as canned, we may change it into 
the more general form placed or planted. You see 
him placed with haughty air is not very far from the 
truth, and would get some marks, though you see him 
standing there with a swaggering air might get more. 

Au fond means at bottom and is one of those isolated 

E hrases that are unsafe to guess. If you do not 
now it, therefore, you had better leave it out alto- 
gether. Since it stands by itself it gets no help from 
the context, but as a compensation it can be omitted 
without attracting undue attention. In writing out 
your translation, give no indication that a word has 
been omitted. Some teachers insist upon their pupils 
always leaving a blank in every case where a word 
has not been translated. This is an excellent plan 
to help <the teacher in his marking of exercises, but 
it is not tp be recommended when you are working an 
examination paper. 

In the next sientence, aventures hasardeuses indi- 
cates that he got into trouble, but heureusemeni and 
bonne humeur suggest that things ended well, which 
is precisely the meaning of the sentence. He always 
got into perilous adventures wojjld do, though he is 
continually thrusting himself into is more tsue to the 
original. Juche is the first trouble in the next 
sentence; it is something passhe, as we learn from 
its form. Now the most likely ihing for an English- 
man to do gravely on the back of an ass is to sit. 
Seated would therefore do, though perched is better. 
Tlie rest is complicated. You have to consider what 
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you think an English reporter armed *to the teeth 
and perched on* an, ass is likely to do to a rival. 
There is a natural tendency to translfite empressi by 
pnessed, and though this is not the true meaning, it 
gives a certain amount of sense. It is best rendered 
eager : then the next problem is wjiat he was eager 
to (fi>>to his rival Obviously not to help. Devancer 
sugge^cs getting in front of* and therefore anticipating 
the rival, in the matter of cancans. From the con- 
text this last word may be fairly guessed to be news, 
since that is what reporters are most keen to antici- 
pate each other in. As a matter of fact, the word is 
contemptuous, and is best rendered by tittle-tattte, 
but the more general word will carry you through. 
You may not remember that the word piige means 
a snare or a trap, •but you easily guess that it is 
something to prevent his rival from making a good 
first. The sentence presents ilo difficulties in making 
a literal translation; the last clause might run at 
least I hope it for some among you, though it would 
run better at least I hope so in the case of some of you. 

The last sentence of all is one of those in which the 
student is sometimes able to give the literal meaning 
of every word, and yet unable to make sense of the 
whole. It is difficult to believe how oftqn such a 
sentence is rendered unintelligible by the remarkable 
blunder of making the fiist vous the subject of the 
verb describe. Once the student begins the sentence 
with " You describe ” no sense can be made out of all 
that follows. In an apparently meaningless sentence 
like this it is often ajivisable to write out the whole 
in bald English as a mere literal rendering of the 
words. Thus we would have 'You to describe the 
ballets, the retreats to the torches, the panoramas 
that succeed themselves me would be impossible; 
they are of the marvels which it is necessary to see, 
and which hold so little to the action that one could 
show them apart.' By applying common sense to 
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this hash of dumsy English it is possible to get a 
meaning that is not very far frqini the original : It 
would be impossible for me to describe to you the 
ballets, the torchlight processions, the panoramas 
succeetog each other; they are wonders that must 
be seen [to be bejieved or to be realized], and have so 
little to do with the action that they might be slfbwn 
by themselves." This implies thaft they have SO little 
to do with the action of the st(31y being told by the 
author, that they might be presented as things by 
themselves. 



CHAPTER XII 


ESSAY-WRITING 

To know is oiie ttung, to express our knowledge is 
another. Yet the two are inseparably connected. 
We never really know what we cannot in some way 
or other express. In fact, psychologists have a way 
of saying that there is no impression without ex- 
pression. 

You experience the truth of the intimate connexion 
between knowledge 'and its expression every time 
that you seek to put down on paper what you think 
you toow. So long as the Aiatter was left merely 
floating about in the mind we could satisfy ourselves 
that we knew it, but so soon as we proceed to write 
it down we find certain gaps of which we were before 
unconscious. Not only does writing discover these 
disconcerting gaps : it makes us realize that we have 
not any carefully arranged plan of relating our ideas 
to one another. Before we can set out ojir know- 
ledge clearly on paper we must haVe first arranged it 
carefully in our minds. It is for this rep son that 
essay-writing justly occupies such an important place 
in school and college work. Nowhere can we find a 
better example of constructive study than in the 
case of a student sitting down to write an essay. 
For eveiyt essay to be written involves a problem, 
and a two-fold problem at that. Given the subject, 
the student has to set about finding things to say 
about it, and at the same time he lias to consider 
what is the best way in which to say them. 

You are likely to find the double problem of the 
essay very discouraging. It is always difficult to 
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do two thin^ at once. You are so apt to become 
absorbed in one at the expense the other. The 
tendency of teachers at school is to emphasize the 
composition side at the cost of the subject matter. 
On the other hand, the pupils who have the actual 
essay to write nearly always feel the pinch mainly 
in connexion with &e material. Tbey are apf to 
think that if only they knew wh^ to ^y they ^ould 
have no difficult]^ in saying it. In school essay 
writing the pupil is too frequently put in the worst 
possible position for doing his work. A very wise 
^d experienced teacher once made the suggestive 
remark, " There is a world of difference between 
having to say something, and having something to 
say.” Too frequently the pupil in school is put into 
the position of having to say something. This is a 
distressing position and is apt to paralyse him. The 
skilful teacher will do* everything in his power to 
put matters in such a way that the pupil knows 
certain things, and is exp«:ted to give his views on 
them. If this is accomplished the pupil is put^in 
the enviable position of having something that he 
wants to say. 

You will see, then, that it is a mistake to separate 
matter frqm its expression. There is nothing more 
dreary than writing merely for the sake of writing. 
The mere word-haonger is apt to become dull and 
pedantic, while the mere fact-monger is apt to lose 
the power of clear and accurate expression. This is 
curiously illustrated by a recent quarrel in America 
among the teachers of the secondary and technical 
school. The teachers were divided into* the two 
camps, the teachers of English on the one hand, and 
the teachers of all the remaining subjects on the 
other. The non-English teachers, especially the 
teachers of science, found their pupUs unable to 
express themselves. These pupils had stopped their 
English course at an early stage and given all their 
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time to their other studies, and now it complained 
that they have' lost their power of expression. As a 
remedy the non-English teachers proposed that all 
exercises in every subject should be treated also as 
exercises in English composition, and marked accord- 
ingly by the teachers of English. The plan was 
redded by the English teachers as an excellent one — 
if only the oj:her* Jeachels would do the marking : 
they declined to be made the mere assistants of the 
non-English teachers. Thus the quarrel was left; 
but its lesson is obvious. We must not separate 
subject matter from its expression, and the essay is 
the best form in which the two may be usefully 
combined. 

Some essays rcqfiire very little preparation in the 
way of supplying subject matter. They demand 
nothing more than the writer’s personal reaction to 
certain suggested particulars. If you aie asked to 
write on such a subject as “ My Favourite Poem,” 
all you have to do is to make up your mind rapidly 
which poem you like best, and then describe it and 
explain as well as you can why it is that you do 
like it. You have all the materials, as it were, on 
the premises, and your work lies in makjng a wise 
choice among them. Such essays'’ as those of Lamb 
belong to this class. No doubt many of them con- 
tain a fair amount of rather peculiar knowledge used 
by way of illustration; but we feel that Lamb did 
not go out of his way to acquire this knowledge for 
the special purpose qf his essay. He draws upon the 
stores of < his memory and experience, but the main 
value of his work is his personal reaction to the 
matters he is dealing with. The same is true of 
practically all the work of those who are known 
collectively as the English Essayists — ^Addison, Steele, 
Goldsmith, Johnson, Foster and the rest. 
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But in schdol and college work there ts a sort of 
didactic essay frequently prescrit^, *^e puipose of 
which is partly jto give practice in composition and 
partly to encourage the pupil to acquire general 
knowledge, and consolidate by revision ^owlrage he 
has already acquired. For example, junior pupils 
may be called upon to write upon Money Ondirs. 
This means that they have to atfquir^ somehdw or 
other a knowledge oi what a m?>ney order is, how 
it is used, and any other particulars they think it 
worth while to learn and communicate. In higher 
dosses subjects of a more complicated kind are set. 
The Origin of the Cabinet is really an exercise in 
History, The Panama Canal in Geography, The Fools 
of Shakespeare in Literature, The Fertilization oj 
Plants in Botany. • 

In all these cases there is no mystery in the matter. 
Everything is plain and'straightforward. You know 
exactly where to go for the information you require. 
You are told how long the essay is to be, and all 
you have to do is to proceed to grind out the required 
amount. Your personality does not count for very 
much in such subjects, but it is never negligible. In 
dealing with Shakespeare’s Fools, for example, you 
cannot avpid giving your personal reactions, even 
though you may fihd all the essential points of ortho- 
dox opinion ready-made in your text book. But in 
the other subjects mentioned there is less room for 
your personality. The Cabinet and the Canal cer- 
tainly give a little opening for your political views, 
but the Fertilization of Plants rather damping to 
personal reaction. 

Essays of this kind are merely dass exercises of a 
somewhat elaborate nature. They are more like 
formal accounts of acquired knowledge, and it is 
interesting to find that in the American universities 
professors and students speak of reports where we 
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would speak of essays. These reports are alvrays 
understood to* imply a certain amount of definite 
reading, the results of which are incorporated. In 
some cases, indeed, the r^rt talms the specific form 
of a synopsis of the student’s reading. 

Obviously certain subjects lend themselves to 
treatment on either the personal or the report method. 
Suppbse, for pxaifiule, the subject of Dreams is set. 
You may fairly fall back entirely upon your own 
ejcperience, describing the dreams you and your 
friends have had, and giving your memories of 
classical dreams and your impressions of what they 
are all worth. You may bring in Joseph, Scipio, 
and as many more as you can remember, yet your 
essay is purely your personal reaction to the subject. 

On tiie other hand, you may make a preliminary 
investigation into the matter, finding out what 
scientific writers have said bn the subject, quoting 
your authorities and coming to some general con- 
clusion about the nature and meaning of dreams. 
Of the first kind, Robert Louis Stevenson’s essay on 
the subject may be taken as an example. Of the 
other kmd, there is no short example, since people 
do not publish essays of the report type. They are 
mere exercises, valuable for the training ,they give, 
not lor the work produced. 

A third kind of essay to some extent combines 
the elements of the first two. This may be called 
the dialectic or argumentative kind. It consists in 
the discussion of a ouestion to which there are two 
opposingcianswers. Stock subjects of this kind are : 
Was the English Concmest of India Justifiable? and 
Is Mars Inhabited? Sometimes the problem is not 
stated in the form of a question, but the question is 
implied all the same. If we have the subject of The 
Character of Cromwell, or The Political Work of 
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Abraham Lincoln submitted for treatment, we know 
that there is the implied challenge ^ another side, 
whichever view we take up. 

In all essays of the dialectic type the personal 
element enteis largely, but the research element is 
not to be eliminated. Whichever view we adopt, we 
have to collect arguments in favoiy of it and ag^st 
its opposite. It is curiouS to pote ^ow stuaents 
naturally divide themselves into two classes accord- 
ing as the research element or the personal pre- 
dominates. The great majority are under the in- 
ffuence of the personal element. Hie common case 
is that of the student who looks at the question for 
a few minutes, makes up his mind which side he is 
on. and then proceeds to hunt for arguments for 
that side. This is quite a good why of going to work 
so far as the mere exercise in composition and writing 
is concerned. It is furfher an excellent training in 
advocacy. That is why it is not infrequent for 
teachers to prescribe a particular side to be main- 
tained by a student whether he is really on that sj^e 
or not. The justification of this is that it is often a 
means of getting a student to see with greater clearness 
the " other .side.” 

The resaarch method, on the other hand, would 
have the student start on the debatable question 
with a perfectly' unbiased mind, seek out all the 
arguments available on both sides, and ponder these 
carefully. When every available source of evidence 
has been exhausted, the student balances all the 
facts, and decides on the one sj^e or the other. It 
should be a point of honour to come to a definite 
conclusion. 

This last requirement is pertinert to only a small 
class of students, since most of us are only too prone 
to come to a definite conclusion very early in the 
investigation, and to cling to it, even against a con- 
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siderable amount of hostile evidence. * But, on the 
other hand, theire are people with such a tendency to 
hesitate between two opinions that they can hardly 
ever make up their minds on a reaUy debatable 
point. 

On a purely academic matter, such as the saneness 
of ^dbmlet, a man may without sin hold suspended 
judgihent thr^ughc^t hisMife. But there are other 
matters on which we must make up our minds one 
way or the other, because we have to take some sort 
of action. In order that we may be able to make up 
our minds definitely in cases where a decision is inl- 
perative, it is well to acquire the habit of bringing 
all discussions to a definite positive conclusion. You 
must not be misled by the plea of the creditable 
desire to see both ‘sides of the question. You are 
entitled to a sight of all there is to be seen; but 
you are not entitled to sit Mown and contemplate 
both sides indefinitely. Among the old Greeks there 
was a law that made it imperative for the voter to 
take sides : he was expected to give both sides full 
consideration, but he was compelled to decide for one 
or the other at last. 

The best thing to do when in doubt is to apply 
in a practical way the law of the excluded middle. 
Put yourself in the place of a juryman : he must 
make the pnsoner out to be either guilty or not 
guilty. If he has the good fortune to be a Scotsman 
and at home, the juryman has a loophole. He may 
bring in a verdict of Not Proven. But this loophole 
is only the result of ^Scots caution, and Scots love of 
logic. The Scotsmen know that the prisoner is either 
guilty or not guilty, but they don’t know which. In 
certain cases they do know that the charge against 
him has not been proved satisfactorily, and give the 
prisoner the benefit of the doubt. 

Wherever anybody else's interest is involved it is 
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an exc^mt ]^n to adopt the Scots sabterfoge; but 
where it is a matter of inteDectual.dedlsion, you must 
summon u|> the courage to determine one way or the 
other. It is an exceUent tonic to have to make up 
your mind definitdy: it gives all the arguments a 
certain sharpness when a point is reached at wUch 
they are to produce a definite decision. So lon^as 
you are not dealing with othef p^ple’s nibney, 
lights or feelings, you must be “prepared to risk a 
little by coming to a conclusion. You may be wrong, 
but a wrong conclusion honestly reached after careful 
iflc|uiry is better than a wobbly halting between two 
opinions. Let your dialectic essay, then, finish with 
a summing up and a verdict. There is no harm in 
keeping an open mind so far as future evidence may 
be concerned, but at the end of yom essay you ought 
to have the courage of your conviction. 

Very often, however, the so-called research method 
leads to a mechanical result. The problem is stated 
in the form of a question, and the working out is 
largely a matter of statistics. Suppose, for example, 
the problem is. Does the American boy or the Germlm 
boy spend more time in school during the year ? As 
a matter- of fact we all know perfectly well, before 
we start oqr investigation, that the German boy does. 
Still, when a research has been instituted, and by a 
comparison of tifhe-tables and school schedules it is 
found that the American boy spends from 900 to 
1,000 hours in school each year, as against the Ger- 
man’s 1,400 hours, and 185 to 200 school days as 
against the German's 270 schoqj days, we feel that 
we have made an advance. 

To be of real value, at least, to the researcher, 
research should risk a little more than a mere state- 
ment of fact. It should include not only collection 
of statistics, but consideration of the meaning under- 
lying them. Suppose, for instance, that you have 
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an essay prescribed to you on The Inflkmce of School 
on Mm who attain JDisUnction. You could, no doubt, 
make up your mind on the subject, and give a few 
examples you happen to remember to back up what 
you say. But here you have an excellent oppor* 
tunity for constructive research. . 

Vi^'jrst of all you will look up all the books you 
happ^ to have df your* own, dealing with the bio- 
graphies of men of'mstinction. You will not re-read 
them, but merely glance at the introductory part in 
each case, to see what reference is made to their 
schools. After noting the resiilts, you will next go 
to whatever reference library you have access to, 
and consult many more books in this desultory way. 
Probably this will be all that you are able to do if 
the essay is an ordinary part of your work, since you 
caimot afford more time; but the results of even 
this small research will be* of value to you. For 
example, they will probably rather disquiet you, for 
you will probably find much less about the schools 
than you had expected. The effect of this should be 
to make you cautious in laying too much stress upon 
the influence of the school, for absence of evidence 
may in itself indicate a fact that you had not antici- 
pated. 

If now you had time and wanted to make a genuine 
research, you might arrange with sOme of your class- 
mates to go through a systematic search of the lives 
of great men. This could be done comparatively 
easily, if you and your friends divided up the volumes 
of The Dictionary of National Biography, each making 
himself sesponsible ior one volume. All that would 
be necessary would be to examine the beginning of 
each of the biographies, noting all those cases in 
which there is a direct reference to the school, and, 
further, whether the reference is favourable to the 
school or not. In this way you would find the 
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number of cAses in which there is no reference to 
school at all, and the number in whi^ there is such 
a^ reference ^ shows that the sdhool has exercised 
either little inflVience, a good influence, or an evil 
influence on the great men. Such an investigatioh 
has not been made at the time of writing, so that 
there is an opening to your hand for a co-operative 
research which might lead tp useful results. 

At the present time there is 9 tendency to over- 
rate research for its own sake. It is quite possible, 
with a good deal of patience, to discover the exact 
number of times the letter e is used in Hamlet, and 
this is certainly research : but it is also waste of 
time. It is not justifiable even as an exercise, for 
the same practice could have been obtained in carry- 
ing out a research that, even i^ it does not reveal 
anything new, at least confirms what is already 
known, and makes the researcher realize what before 
he knew only in a vague way and on the evidence of 
others. We all know in a general way that Milton 
uses a higher percentage of Latinized words than 
does Defoe. But if we take the trouble to select 
two thousand words consecutively from any part of 
the Areopagitica, and two thousand words con- 
secutively from any part of Robinson Crusoe, and 
classify tl!e word? Jis (i) Latinized, (2) Saxon, and 
(3) those ncithen Latin nor Saxon in origin, we get 
a quantitative result from which we can say with 
greater exactness how the two vocabularies stand to 
one another. Results of this kind very often sur- 
prise the investigators : nearly always they suggest 
facts that had not before t’-'en suspected. 

A particularly useful exercise at the eafly stages 
of your practice in research is the verification or 
testing of results obtained by other-i. The advantage 
of this exercise is that you have a sort of standard 
by which to judge whether you are keeping fairly 
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near the truth. If your results are wdely different 
from those of your predecessor, you have the alluring 
hunt for the big eitor you have made, with, of course. 
Just the delightful possibility that the error was 
made by the other fellow. 



CHAPTER XIII 


EXAMINATTOMS 

In the first chapter of the secona DO(Jk of Dickens’ 
Our Mutual Friend we have the following account 
of an elementary schoolmaster, Bradley Headstone 
by name ; 

" From his early childhood up, his mind had 
been a place of mechanical stowage. The arrange- 
ment of his wholesale warchotj^se. so that it might 
be always ready to meet the demands of retail 
dealers — history her^ geography there, astronomy 
to the right, political economy to the left — 
natural history, the physical sciences, figures, 
music, the lower mathematics, and what not, all 
in their several places — this care had imparted%to 
his countenance a look of care ; while the habit of 
questioning and being questioned had given him 
a suspicious manner, a manner that would be 
better tlescribed as one of lying in wait. There 
was a kind oh settled trouble in the face. It was 
the face belonging to a naturally slow or inatten- 
tive intellect that had toiled hard to get what it 
had won, and that had to hold it now that it was 
gotten. He always seemed to be uneasy lest any- 
thing should be missing frem his mental ware- 
house, and taking stock to assure himself.” 

Here we have a scornful account of the state of 
mind produced by an excessive attention to ex- 
aminations. But we are not to be misled by Dickens’s 
contempt into thinking that examinations are neces- 
sarily bad. It is, no doubt, wrong to adopt the view 
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that the mind is a mere storehouse, aild that know- 
ledge is to be 'regarded as nothing more than the 
stock of a retail or even a wholesale shopkeeper. 

But it is quite a sensible thing to take stock of our 
mental content now and then, not only to see that 
there is nothing missing, but silso to make sure that 
wh&t is present is arranged in the most satisfactory 
way. * We have selp that the best way to remember 
things is to keep turning them over in our mind, and 
reviewing them in their proper relations to each 
other. This is obviously a form of examination con- 
ducted by ourselves. It is really a part of ouV 
education, and a very important part. 

The same sort of work can be done for us in our 
regular studies by more or less formal examinations 
conducted by others. We are too apt to regard 
examinations merely as tests. No doubt this is 
often the function that is Emphasized by all con- 
cerned with them. But we are not to forget that 
they have also an educational function. They form 
an essential part of our education, and if properly 
used are very helpful in our studies. 

If you have ever gone in for a serious examination 
involving a considerable amount of preparation, you 
have, no doubt, about three weeks before the ex- 
amination is due, had the curious feeling that you are 
beginning really to know the subject; if only you 
had another three months instead of three weeks you 
could truly master it. The cause of this feeling is 
that towards the end of your long preparation you 
are revising a good jleal of the work you have pre- 
viously d*'ne, and are dealing with much larger sUces 
of the subject at a time than during your ordinary 
preparation. You take wider views; you see things 
moie in their relation to the whole; you begin to 
comprehend the meaning underlying that whole; 
and as you thus begin to appreciate the general 
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principles uiilierlying the detailed knowledge you 
nave acquired, you inevitably tend to organize your 
knowledge and thus to experience a feeling of mastery 
which acquaintance with any number of mere details 
cannot give. 

Preparing for an examination paper to be set by 
another person is itself a sort of examination o^dur- 
selves conducted by ourselves. ^*rhe advant^e of 
having a paper set by some one else is that we have 
to take into account the possibilities of questions 
quite other than those we have been setting to our- 
»lves. We are all apt to get into a groove ; we 
deal with aspects of our studies in which we are 
specially interested; but when we know that our 
work has to stand the test of questions set by one 
who may not share our view about what are the 
interesting points, we have to take a wider sweep, 
and try to get a true eAimate of the relative import- 
ance of facts, apart altogether from our own particular 
preferences. 

When examinations are regarded as tests, they 
follow two lines. Some of the questions are intended 
to test merely whether the student knows certain 
things. Qere the point Is whether the student can 
reproduce what he has learnt. This is the lower 
kind of examination, and does not rise above the 
level of Bradley Headstone’s mechanical stowage and 
mental stocktaking. 

Other questions, however, are set with the purpose 
of getting the pupil to apply fte knowledge he has 
acquired. He may know all tne facts neeessary to 
solve a given problem, and yet be unable to solve it. 
On the other hand, if he can sohe the problem, he 
proves that he knows the facts on which the solution 
depends. It would seem, therefore, that all ex- 
amination questions should be such as involve 
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problems, for the fact that the pupU can apply 
mowledge proves that he possesses knowledge. 

But it is often felt that certain pupils may have 
acquired knowledge without having the ability to 
apply it, and that there ought to be a certain number 
of questions in every examination paper for the 
benfef t of those honest but unprogressive souls. It 
is maintained that'^he exlamination may be used to 
test the industry of the candidate as well as his 
ability. It may be very reasonably questioned 
whether any good end can be served by acquiring 
knowledge that we confessedly cannot use, but this 
problem has to be solved by those who are lesponsible 
for the drawing up of examination papers. Our 
interest in this book is to help the student to deal 
most advantageously with examinations as they are. 

It is almost certain that at some time or other 
you will have to face an exahiination of some kind, 
and it is therefore to your interest to consider how 
you can best prepare for it. 

(i) The first thing to do is to find out as much as 
you can about the exact natuie of the paiticular 
examination that you must face. From one point 
of view it is rather a fine thing to despise examinations 
and to give your whole attention to your studies. 
If we work up our various subjects in the best -way, 
we are entitled to expect that the examination will 
fit into what we have done, and to complain if the 
examination results do not favour those who have 
studied in the best way. All this would be just and 
proper if examinations were ideal, but unfortunately 
this is not^the case ; and if the passing of an examina- 
tion is of importance to you, you will be wise to take 
steps to acquaint yourself with its conditions. 

To prepare for an examination that is not con- 
ducted on the best lines may in some degree interfere 
with your mode of preparation, and may make you 
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to some extent depart from your ideals; but as a 
rule skilfol preparation for a given examination may 
be combined with a satisfactory scheme of mastering 
the subjects studied. A good deal will depend upon 
whether the examination is competitive or merely* a 
pass one. If you have only to reach a fair pass 
standard you will usually find that you can ^tStain 
what you want without •serioully modifying your 
plan of study. Such examinations cin be " taken in 
your stride ” : you can go on with your studies in 
your usual way, merely giving them a brush up 
T)efore the examination actually takes place. 

With competitive examinations, on the other hand, 
when it is necessary to squeeze out of the examiners 
every possible mark, it may well be that you have 
to adopt quite a special line ofc study preparing for 
the examination, rather than studying your subjects 
for their own sakes. This putting oi the examination 
in the first place is in itself radically bad. The ex- 
amination should be a means and not an end. If, 
in the ordinary work of a school, the examination 
at the end of the year dominates all the woik of'the 
year, there is something wrong. The cart is being 
put before the horse. The principle is educationally 
unsound^ But in the case of a competitive ex- 
amination, the lesult of which is to determine a 
scholaiship or a'post in the Civil Service or elsewhere, 
it is not a matter of education at all, it is a matter 
of economics. But even here the prospective candi- 
date should beware of allowing the forthcoming 
examination to bulk excessively in his thoughte. 
He must keep some nic.ital freedom, cf he is in 
danger of getting into so narrow a groove that he 
loses the adaptability and resource which are so 
necessary to success in examinations. He may even 
come to suffer from the mental paralysis due to 
something not unlike sheer fright. 
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But, as we have already pointed «ut, even an 
ordinary pass exanunation at the end of a school or 
^Uege term deserv^ attention to th^ extent of find- 
ing out its exact nature. I have come across many 
cases of people doing a year’s work, at the end of whidi 
they were expected to take the Intermediate ex- 
amxi^tion of the University of London, without ever 
having examined the re(|uirements in the different 
subjects. Thi^ did*not result from a lofty view of 
the dignity of well-directed study, or any contempt 
for the restrictions of mere examination requirements, 
but from sheer indifference and lack of interest. These 
people did their work from day to day as prescribed 
by their teachers, and thought that this was all that 
was necessary, whereas the first thing they should 
have done was to get a copy of the syllabus in each 
of their subjects, in order to familiarize themselves 
with the field of study to be covered during the year. 

(2) In all cases where a printed syllabus of work 
is available it should be compared with the text-books 
thait you are studying. If anything appears in the 
syllabus that does not appear in the contents or index 
of your text-book, you must make it your business To 
supply the missing information. This is particularly 
necessary in the case of technical terms. If you are 
attending a class in the subject, it will probably be 
enough if you make a note of any such omissions, 
and keep a careful eye upon this note during the 
session. If the lacking piece of Information does not 
make its appearance in your notes of lectures, mquire 
from your teacher within a reasonable time of the 
date of th{; examinatihn. 

(3) In some cases, particularly in scholarships and 
some of the higher civil service examinations, there 
is no published ^Uabus. The candidate is faced 
with the bald statement that he will be examined in, 
say, English, Greek, Latin, Mathematics, and Physics. 
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In such cases k is usually possible to procure copies 
of former examination papers. If ^on can get hold 
of the papers for ,the last few years you will be able 
to form a serviceable idea of the nature and scope of 
the examination. 

There is a strong and not altogether ill-founded 
prejudice against using old examination papers ia 
preparation. The usud objection is that those «vho 
adopt this method are really placir(|[ theP examination 
in an altogetlier too commanding position in rela- 
tion to the real work of education. But here again 
the same considerations come in as in connexion with 
the question of examinations in general. If we were 
dealing with a class test or an ordinary non-com- 
petitive examination, there is no doubt that a study 
of the old papers would be undesirable; but where 
there is competition there should be equality of 
advantages. Of two candidates preparing for the 
same examination, the one who has used old papers 
has a very great advantage over the one who has not. 
It is for this reason that in certain cases every effort 
is made to prevent the publication or distribution 6f 
tlie examination papers. But the result is usually 
that certain unscrupulous persons obtain old j>apers, 
and thus get an illegitimate advantage. It would be 
fairer all round to publish the papers and let every- 
body have the same chance. 

Granting that the use of old papers is justifiable, 
the question remains of how to make the best of 
them. Students sometimes make the serious mis- 
take of merely glancing over old papers and saying 
to themselves, " Well, I coi Id dcP numbers 2^ 3, 5, 6, 
9 easily, numbers i, 7 and 10 fairly well, but num- 
bers 4 and 8 not at aJl.” This general impression is 
of little use. >ATiat is wanted is that you should sit 
down and work out the paper as a whole under 
e xamina tion conditions, setting apart three hours, or 
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whatever the regular time is, and working out the 
paper as if the examiner were in your room. 

In this way you will learn a great deal. To begin 
with, you will almost certainly find that the questions 
you thought you could easily " polish oft " have much 
more fight in them than you had expected. You will 
probably also find that you have miscalculated the 
time, and at the^end ycu have to hurry over matters 
which you know^to be important, the fact of the 
matter is that while working examination papers is 
supposed to test general intelligence, it re^y tests 
mainly the power to- write examination papers. 
Examinations, like other kinds of business, have a 
technique which has to be learned. An experienced 
writer of examination answers will get far more value 
out of the examiners than one who has no experience 
of working papers, though the latter may have the 
same amount of knowledge as his more experienced 
rival. 

The important point for you to remember is that 
of two candidates of equal experience in writing 
examination papers that one will have the advantage 
whose experience has been gained in papers that 
most closely resemble tlie paper in question Enough 
has been said to show the importance of practising 
working out the very sort of papers likely to be set, 
and that under precisely the conditions that will 
obtain at the real examination. 

(4) More doubtful is the advice sometimes given 
about making a study of the personality of the 
examiner. The doubt, it is to be noted, is on the 
moral ^de. Therefcan be no question of the advantage 
of a knowledge of the peculiarities of an examiner who 
is to set and mark your papers. The question is 
whether it is justifiable for candidates to seek and 
utilize this information. Probably the matter can 
be best compromised by regarding as legitimate the 
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use of any pubfic facts about the examiner. A glance 
at Who‘$ Who may give you a hint or two that are 
open to the whole public. If he has written books 
on the subject, it is surely legitimate to consult them,, 
and make whatever application your intelligence 
suggests. 

(5) The zone of real danger is approached whftn 
we consider the calculation* of t^6 probabilities of 
particular questions being set at a given'examination. 
Here we are introducing the sporting element, and 
backing our guesses by paying particular attention 
ttf the sort of questions that we expect to be set this 
year. Certain cramming institutions have carefully 
prepared tables showing the chances of particular 
questions being set at certain examinations. Here 
the intrinsic importance of a question is dwarfed in 
view of the frequency and date of its appearance on 
an examination paper. 

It may be safely said that all considerations of this 
kind may be very wisely neglected by the honest 
student. He should be ready for any of the “ stockj’ 
questions that may be set, whether they apj)eared 
last year or ten years ago, for to be really prepared 
for the examination implies the power of dealing 
with any qf these For novel or peculiar questions 
it is neither possible nor desirable to make prepara- 
tion. Such questions owe their value to their power 
of testing the capacity of the student in dealing with 
the unexpected. 

(6) Concerning the actual working out of an ex- 
amination paper in the exaiiiinafion hall some hints 
may be of use. To an experienced examinee what 
follows will no doubt appear very elementary, but 
we must consider the case of the less experienced. 
Taking it for granted that the immediate purpose of 
the examinee is to extract from the examiner the 
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greatest possible number of marks, wef have to work 
on the very bumble plane of utility, and consider 
how this end can be best attained. 

(a) Come to an examination with a well-rested body 

am brain. This is a rule that the best students find 
it hardest to observe. There is a class of students 
thit have no difficulty in avoiding the addling of 
braiitS that neces^^y follows on the late sitting of 
the night before an examination ; but your genuinely 
anxious student can hardly be convinced that it is 
foUy to cram up a few more facts at the expense of 
the general vigour of all his answers. ' 

Do not be misled by the remark common among 
students that if they had not ground away far into 
the early hours they would not have been able to 
answer this or th&t question. No doubt it some- 
times happens that a student has re-read at his late 
sitting the answers to somfe of the very questions 
that meet him next morning, but the hasty cram 
itself was none the less a mistake. To begin with, 
the cropping up of the prepared question is only a 
chance and cannot be relied on : while the general 
muddleheadedness and lassitude aie certainties. 
Again, while the chance help affects only one or at 
most two of the questions, the general weariness 
affects the whole paper. You will be well advised to 
go to bed early on the evening before an examination 
and to be in the examination hall at least ten minutes 
ahead of the time for the paper. 

(b) Consider, the evening before, what you have to 
take with you to the examination hall. In some ex- 
aminations everything is provided in the hall. But 
even if ink is provided you will be well advised to 
take your own pen with you. A pencil is always 
convenient, and if you have practical work of any 
kind to do it is well to have with you whatever 
instruments you are allowed to bring. It frequently 
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happens that*one’s own instrument adds materially 
to one's courage at an examination. One article 
should never be Jeft behind : a watch. The clock in 
the examination hall is not always visible to all the 
candidates. Besides, it is sometimes wrong. You 
must run no risk of finding out at the end of the 
time that when you thought you had half an hbur 
you have only a quarter. • A w^fch — a watclf that 
will go — is an essential part of your* examination- 
room equipment. 

Get il these things ready the night before, thus 
{(voiding the sort of last minute rush which exhausts 
energy and frays the nerves. 

(c) Read your whole paper, particularly the instruo 
tions and requirements, and note whether it is printed 
on both sides. This instruction looks so obvious- as 
to be foolish. But actually many candidates neglect 
it, particularly as regarfls the instructions, and even 
of the more sensible people few read their papers 
with anything like real care. Frequently they come 
away happy, only to discover when the paper^is 
beyond recall that it contained some important 
remarks on the other side. The cause of the common 
blunder is not far to seek. Questions are long and 
time is fleeting. Time must be saved at all costs, 
and the foolish candidates begin to economize at the 
wrong end. Let*them consider the remark of a dis- 
tinguished surgeon to his assistant who was eager to 
lose no time : " In cases of this kind the surgeon has 
no time to be in a hurry.” 

Connected with this rule is the problem whether 
a candidate should read aii the ^aper at once before 
beginning to answer any questions, or should start 
ri^t away with the first question he can face. It 
is sometimes argued that by reading over the whole 
paper the candidate gets discouraged, and cannot 
do well even what he knows, through the shock of 
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discovering how much he does not kn6w. While it 
must be admitted that for the ordinary student there 
are few more depressing documents than sheets of 
examination questions, it seems an ostrich-like way 
of meeting the difficulty to avoid seeing it as long as 
possible. 

Every experienced examinee will tell you that at 
the beginning of‘^n examination the nerves are 
hardly in a condition to carry out the orders of the 
brain, even when the brain knows precisely what to 
order. The time spent in studying the paper as a 
whole encourages the nerves to settle down to steady 
work. Besides, everyone with any experience knows 
that the first sight of the examination paper almost 
always has a paralysing effect, producing the feeling 
that the paper is art impossible one, and that failure 
is staring the reader in the face. The time spent in 
considermg the paper as a ivhole gives this feeling 
leisure to fade, for there are few papers that do 
not piesent some foothold for even incompetent 
candidates. The final reason for reading over the 
whole before putting pen to paper is that our 
next rule becomes an impossibility unless this be 
done. 

{d) Plan out generally the time that you can allow 
for each of the questions that you 'propose to answer. 
There must be nothing slavish m this Eight ques- 
tions in a two-hour paper give a comfortable quarter 
of an hour for each, with no time for levision; but 
it is always well to leave a few minutes free for re- 
reading your answers just before you hand in your 
paper. * 

In a three-hour paper there would be twenty 
minutes to each question with twenty minutes over 
for revision. But if one of the questions demands an 
elaborate analysis of a standard Enghsh Classic, while 
another will be content with the enumeration of a 
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dozen Engli^ authirs, a new element is introduced. 
But even aiiCT you have made a rough and rapid 
allocation of time to the different questions, you must 
not be too much tied down by it. On trial a certain 

a uestion may prove to be more difficult than you 
bought. In this case you had better leave it un- 
finished, and gc on to the next, leaving a space 
sufficient to hold the rest of the ^.nswer if youp nope 
is fulfilled that there may* be one of Jthe other ques- 
tions that balances matters by proving not so difficult 
as you had imagined. 

, Even if you do not find it possible to return to the 
unfinished answer, you have acted not unwisely in 
leaving it. For I am now going to say a rather 
heterodox thing. All our moral books din into our 
ears that one thing at a time an^ that well done is the 
true rule of life and the only pathway to success. I 
am not going to denj; its truth in general— but in 
examinations it does not work. Leaving out of 
account the moral question, and considering merely 
the best way of extracting the greatest possible num- 
ber of marks out of the examiner, it will be found 
that in an examination two half-answers are better 
than one whole one. There is an element of wisdom 
in the Irishwoman’s method of buying her pound of 
tea by Ounces, be('ause she got “ the turn of the 
scale every tim«w'' 

To begin with, it has to be remembered that an 
examiner — except in the case of arithmetic and one 
or two of the exact quantitative sciences, where the 
principle does not hold — almost never gives the full 
marks for any answer, b'*wevfr well done; while a 
half-answci readily, and apparently justly^ gets half- 
marks. If a candidate makes some correct remarks 
on a subject the examiner feels illed upon to give 
some credit for them, and that cii-dit is usually much 
greater than would be given for the same amount of 
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time spent on elaborating a fkir an^er into an 
excellent one. For every candidate must have 
observed that the beginning of an answer is usually 
much easier than the ending. You remember easily 
the big important facts, and these rightly carry the 
bulk of the marks ; but to put in all the fine details 
denpjands more knowledge, time and ingenuity than 
are a?jfays available. Ypu can pour out a pot of 
honey in a few minutes or even seconds, but if the 
pot must be completely emptied in order to secure 
full payment, it seems likely that the additional time 
might be more profitably spent. Therefore make 
sure that you leave no compulsory question un- 
attempted, even though you do not feel able to give 
a full and accurate answer. 

It may be well ifl add that these considerations 
are applicable mainly to public examinations con- 
ducted on a large scale by ex^ernal bodies. In class 
examinations and in examinations intended to test 
ability rather than mere attainment other standards 
maintain. One really excellent answer may be 
accepted by the examiner as counter-balancing any 
number of half worked out but fairly accurate answers. 
You must therefore take into account the kind of 
examination at which you are sitting, and make up 
your mind beforehand whether you, are going to rely 
upon a thin spread of knowledge, oi a concentration 
on what you really know well, and a neglect of the 
rest. 

(e) If there be a choice of questions, select those of 
which you are quite sure you know the answers. This 
is another rule that candidates find it very hard to 
obey. Y6u may even accuse me of inconsistency in 
laying it down. You may say that it does not agree 
with the rule in (d). For I am now saying that a 
perfectly answered question brings more marks than 
one imperfectly answered. But the cases are not 
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parallel. Yoy may nave observed in your experience 
that when j^ou are not sure about a question ' it 
almost invariably turns out that you do not know 
what you were doubtful about. An answer of which 
you are not sure generally contains things you would 
rather have left unsaid, and it is precisely such 
remarks that reduce percentages of marks, ^r^n 
mistakes have the effect pf not* only not n^atking 
marte, but of causing the withdrawal of marks 
legitimately won in other directions. When an 
answer is one-half rig[ht and the other half nonsense, 
the examiner is inclined to say to himself : “ The 
blockhead who can make such blunders in one part 
of his answer, probably doec not understand even 
what he has happened to put down correctly.” So 
th.it it often comes out that ha^f right and half 
wrong does not get fifty per cent., but only twenty- 
five. This may not be quite fair, still we are not 
here talking of fairness, but of how to gain marks, 
and the best way to gain marks is to choose the 
questions that we are sure of. 

Further, it is worth your while to consider this 
point that the more difficult you find a question the 
more iniportant you are apt to think it. What 
seems easy to you may be, from the examiner's point 
of view, rfore important than what gives you trouble. 
In certain examinations the number of marks allocated 
to each question is printed at the side. In such 
cases there is commonly much surprise among the 
candidates at the high marks given to certain ques- 
tions that appear to them to be easier than certain 
others that carry much ’ wei anarks. This should 
strengthen you in your determination to sAect those 
questions that appear to you to be most within your 
powers. 

Here, however, a caution is necessary; of two 
questions which you can do, do not necessarily choose 
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the easier. If a question is of ihe sor^ that " every- 
body can do," avoid it. Most examination papers 
contain a few 4uestions provided particularly to give 
the incompetents at least a chance — and you may 
be sure that all the incompetents will do them, until 
the examiner, being human, hates the sight of that 
auction. This particularly applies to essay subjects. 
If a*§ubject loo^«too easy, avoid it, for unless you 
are a genius you will hardly be outstanding in dealing 
with it. 

(/) Every question has a definite point. This Point 
must be discovered before any answer can be profitably 
attempted. No doubt questions are frequently put 
clumsily and ambiguously. They may not really 
have a point, but they are all meant to have one, and 
it is the candidate’^ business to find it. This is not 
the place to grumble at badly set questions. Our 
business is rather to consider how to deal properly 
with such inconveniences. If a question is really 
ambiguous you must choose one of the two meanings, 
and answer as if that were the only meaning. But 
be careful to state the difliculty you have had, and 
that you have made the assumption that the meaning 
you have adopted is the true one. It is woi th remem- 
bering that if the examiner has been ambiguous he 
is inclined to make allowances, so. you need have no 
hesitation in adopting whichever of>the two meanings 
happens to be the more convenient for you to answer. 

But with an oi dinary honest straightforw’ard 
question this plan of adapting it to your own needs 
will not work. No one but an experienced examiner 
can realize the number of cases in which candidates 
attempt to cover up their ignorance on one point by 
an excessive display of knowledge on another. Now 
you may take it as axiomatic that this plan does not 
work. Even examiners have enough intelligence to 
insist upon getting what they want. Very probably. 
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however, moth of wnat the examiners complain 
about is the result not of atteinpts* to throw dust 
in their eyes, but of careless reading of the questions. 
One very common cause of the misunderstanding qf 
questions is the expectation that certain questions 
are likely to be set. The candidate who has pre- 
pared with great care and in much detail an account 
of the war of the Spanish Successioft, sees the expected 
question on the paper and eagerl^ and voluminously 
answers it, only to discover when all is over that 
what the question had to do with was the Austrian 
Succession. In a Government examination for teachers 
a question was set on the uses to which school libraries 
could be put in the cultivation of the intelligence and 
in the teaching of composition. The majority of the 
answers dealt with the best way of getting up a 
school library and who should give out the books. 
These were the matters ^he candidates expected to be 
asked about. 

(g) Avoid “ shots ” at examinations. We have 
already considered the place of guessing in the ][^o- 
cess of study, and the principles we have recognized 
enable us to come to a definite recommendation with 
regard to yattempting to meet a question by an 
answer th/t may be compared to a shot in the dark. 
The chance of hitiing the mark is so infinitesimal as 
to be negligible, while the result will probably be so 
ludicrously irrational that it is likely to reduce the 
value of the rest of the paper. But if the context 
suggests something to you, it may not be a bad plan 
to make your shot. Suppose you are asked “ Where 
is Khvalynsk ? ” You ha e ne^er heard of, the pl^e 
before, but you may fairly guess that it is in Russia, 
and answer accordingly. The following is a typically 
honest " shot.” The candidate was asked to explain 
the term Landskip, as found in Milton, and to give 
its derivation. 
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” This appears to be anotner forxa of what we 
now call a landslip, in which the land, on account 
of the slipperiness of the stratum underneath it, 
begins to sUp down the hill. If it slips very fast 
it may be said to skip — whence the name, I have 
never seen this word before." 

f 

Thi!, candidate Idst nothing by this ingenious guess, 
though, of coufse, ife gained nothing, since he did not 
know that landscape is derived, according to one 
dictionary at any rate, from an older form, landshape, 
though others say it really is another form of lan^ 
schap, which means landship, and may be compared 
with the German landschaft. 

Of course, it goes without saying that you will 
never make a shot at what you do not know, if 
there is any choice of things you do know; and if 
you do make your shot, you \^ill do it with an indica- 
tion of your data. It is perhaps in the translation 
paper that the temptation to make shots is greatest, 
and yet there the intelligent student with a feeling 
for language has a fair chance of success. The con- 
text is often so suggestive that it is not difficult to 
hit upon the necessaiy woid. In cases c/ this kind 
it is not essential to declare that you ha\e made a 
shot. The fact proclaims itself, ttnd on the other 
hand the exercise in unseen translation is a sort of 
legalized shot-making. It is really an invitation to 
use all the knowledge you possess in order to discover 
a meaning that is hidden by your ignorance of certain 
words. If the passage is taken from a book which 
we are supposed to^have prepared, the licence to 
shoot is no longer available, and if we shoot we must 
proclaim the fact and take the consequences. 

(A) Be sure that you take full advantage of any 
information that the examination paper itsdf supplies. 
Even m such a trifling matter as spelling there is 
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often help to be haH from the printed paper. Can- 
didates are sometimes so culpably csu'eless as to mis- 
spell a word that actually occurs in the question set. 
But there are other ways in which one part of the 
paper may help another. For instance, examiners 
sometimes ask for illustrations of certain things, and 
the student has only to turn to some of the ,other 
questions to find all he needs. In^ p^er on Bnglish, 
for example, one question may Se ter give examples 
of various figures of speech, and another to specify 
which author is responsible for each of quite a large 
humber of quotations. It will be rather remarkable 
if the intelligent candidate is not able to find among 
the quotations all the examples he needs. A really 
skilful examiner makes sure that his paper does not 
play in this way into the hands of the candidates; 
but then the supply of really skilful examiners is 
not in excess of the demand, 

(t) Read over each question when you have finished 
it, but if you have any time left at the end of the 
whole paper, you will find it well spent in re-reading 
all your answers. You will sometimes be amazed 
at the mistakes you find, mistakes that you would 
not have ^lieved it possible you could make had you 
not seen Jnem actually lying there before you in your 
own handwriting! The last thing you should do 
before handing in your papers is to see that the 
proper number of the question is placed before each 
answer, and that your own name and any other 
indications eire placed where they ought to be. This 
last is merely a special precaution, as every ex- 
perienced student knows that^ his first business in 
dealing with his examination answer book is to fill 
in his name and other particulars. 

[j) Be as considerate as possible to the examiner, 
and remember that he is a very busy person probably 
working with his eye on the clock and the calendar. 
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Many candidates consistently dnve Tnef>exanuner to 
consult the test .paper in order to be sure what such 
and such an answer is about. This is not merely 
foolish of the candidate : it is evidence of indifferent 
technique. There is no need for you to copy out 
the question at the head of your a^wer, though if 
it is thort this is not a bad thing to do ; but obvioudy, 
if youp answer is properly ^planned, the first line will 
show what it is kboul, and the first paragraph indicate 
what line you are taking. 

The commonest of all forms of inconsiderateness 
is bad handwriting. You may argue that in few but 
the most elementary examinations are specific marks 
allowed for writing ; but that does not alter the fact 
that however fair an examiner tries to be, he will be 
subconsciously irrita*.ed by an ugly and not easily 
legible paper, particularly if he is of a tidy mind. 
The result is that he will regard your efforts with 
a certain antagonism, and you will suffer, though 
probably without his knowing it. You may take it 
for granted that if you make things easy for the 
examiner he will make things as easy for you 
as the substance of your answers allows him to 
do. 

(k) Lastly, be considerate to yourself If 'j^ou have 
prepared honestly, you must have faith and trust 
yourself. If you were seeing a friend into an ex- 
amination room you would not nag and haiass him, 
yet this is precisely what many candidates do to 
themselves. If you have prepared honestly you 
may be fairly sure that you know much more tlian 
you think you know. "And there is another consoling 
fact : unless you have harassed it out of existence, 
you probably have a certain amount of fighting spirit 
m you. Once you have got over the first bad five 
minutes of looking at the paper, this fighting spirit 
will rise, and before long you will feel " above your- 
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sdf *' and 4p better with the paper than you would 
have done m your own study.- That elation is an 
excellent thin^; always provided Ithat it does not 
blow to the winds the reasonable caution which 
earlier paragraphs have advised. 
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Intercourse, 27, 28, 133, 134, 
i43» 153. 163 

Interest and its manipulation, 
III if 

Introspection, 19 

j 

Jacotot, 31 

Tesuits on lecturing, 194 
Johnson, Dr., 146, 218 

K 

Kemsies, 50 
Kipling»47o 

Knowledge, tl^ee ways of ac- 
quiring, 2# 

Active audjpassive, 77, 78 
L 

Lamb, Charles, 218 
Latin prepositions, 70 
Laurie, Professor, 33 
Laws of thought, as thought, 
84 ft, 89 

Learning by roie or by heart, 
63 ff 

Le Bon, Gustave, 17 
Lectures as a means of com- 
municating knowledge, 191 
As distinguished from chapter 
in text-book, 192 
Inspirational or didactic, 185 
Lecturer's notes in relation to 
student's notes, 200 


Lecturing, bi-polar, 183 
Lect^ng distinguished from 
tealuiin^, 183 
LemfreiheH, 34 

Lip movement in reading, 137 
Listening distinguished fx^ 
hearing, 182 

Listening intermittent and 
rhythmical, 184 
Projection " in li^^^ng, 
184s . 

Locke, John, 86, 87 
Long-hwd note- taking, 194 
Looking before and after, X17 
Loose sentence in lecturing, 193 
Lotze, Professor, 23 


M 

Macaulay, Lord, 146 
Mackay, Dr., 69 
Mauipulation of time at ex 
aminations, 238 
Map of England, 107 
MArking books, 150 f! 
Mathematical limit, 38, 39 
Melancholics, 25 
Memoria technica, 68 
Memories, kinds of, 26 
Memory, efiect of clean living 
on, 58 

Improvement of in a certain 
direction, 61 
Index of, 58, 59 
Management of, 57 
Eatiunal, 67 
Training of, 67 ff 
Verbal. 67 
Mental content, 78 
Mental second wind, 52 
Mcni^ stock-taking, 228 
Milton, 65 < 

His vocabulary, 144, 204 
Mnemon, 23 

Mnemonics, 69 ff, 74, 75 
Montaigne, 63 
Moreri, Louis, 173 
Motors, 26 

Murray, Sir James A. H.» 
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Naitonal Biography, fis dtc* 
ttonary of, 224 

N#tv Intematuyndl Encychpadta, 

. 177 

Nones, 71 

Note-making and its forma, 
190 ff 

fa] I Verbatim, 190 

lb) Eong-hand, 194 ^ • 

(c) Unsy8temal«c or^topical, 
196 

(d) Analytical. 197 
Novel readmg, 133 

O 

Objective self. ii. 2x 
Obuviscence. index of. 59 189 
Observation. 27 

Observation stage. 123 
Old examination papers. 233 
Oraiorta InstUuttones, 23 
Organization of lecture. 199 
Over-fatigue. 45 
Over-pressure, 44 

P 

Partnership m study. 99 
Picker, 73 
Picker, 73 

Periodic sentence m lecturing, 

193 

Pktlekoos, 23 
Pktlepatnos, 23 
Pktlomatkes, 23 
Phtloponos, 23 
Phlegmatics, 25 
Pierce, Gilbert A . 17a 
Plato, 22, 178 
Poets, two kinds of. 142 
** Point of an examilation 
question, 242 

Pomt of view m composition, 
216 

Practical thinking, 95 
Practice-effect, 45 
Practice m note-takmg, 198 
Preachmg, 183 
Preferences of students, 28 
Preferred sense, 27 


Prenfises, 89 f 

I^paration for examinations. 
230 ff 

Pnggishness. 30 

Pnvate student, the, 53, 100, 

134. 158. 159 

Problems, 80, 229 
Kecogi^ition of. 121 
Three stages in dealing with, 

123 

Professors and students, 154 
Progress between lessons, 42. 
59. 62 

Purpose, m listening. 182 
In reading. 149 
In seeking ^owledge, 82, 

149 

Q 

Quick wits, 24, 54. 135 
Qumtilian, 23 

R 

Raleigh, Sir Walter, 186, x88 
Rapid impression method, 53 fl 
Rational memories. 26 
Reading. 27 
Desultory. 147 
General 147 
Leisurely. 141 
Lip movemenU in 137 
Marking book^n,*i50 ff 
Mechanism of \^4 
PossiL^lity of increased rate 
of, 140 

Rate of, 135 ff 

Relation between speed and 
accuracy of. 140 
” Silent 138 
To acquire tone, 148 
Real living. 18, 19 
Reflexion, 10 
Reflexive verbs, 10 
Reports, 219 
Republic, Tke, 22 
Research, the beginnings of 
with illustration, 179 
The research method, 221, 
223 ff 

Rhyme and rhythm m mnemo- 
nics, 70, 71 
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Brining dictlon^es, 1C9V 
Geographies and histories. 
69, 70 

Rohins<yn Crusoe, 193^ 225 
Roget's Thesaurus, 163 
Room-sharing, 98. 99 
Rousseau. 130 
Royal road, 35. 120 
Ruskin, 199 

S 

Sanguines, 25 
ScaSolding, 70. 74, 75, 119 
School versus College, 33 
Schoolmaster, The, 22, 24 
Scott, 14 1 

Self, subjective and objective, 
II £E, 14, lb 

Self-consciousness. 16, 17, 19, 
28. 29 

Self-educated. 30, 34 
Self-education. 31 
Self-esteem. 21 

Self-examination, 16, 19, 21, A 
Self-expression, 14, 15 
Self-questionmg, 129 
Self-realization. 13 fi, 21, 22 
Self-reference, 20 
Selfishness, 20 
Sensondia^ 25 

Shakespeare, 1J7. 144, 147 
His vocahuj/ry, 144 
Shelley, 117,^43 
“ Shots " at Examinations, 243 
” Silent ** reading. 138^ 

Size of dictionaries, ib6 
Of encyclopaedias, 174 
Skeat, Professor W, W., 143, 
144 

Skipping, 148 

Socrates, 127, 128, 129, 130 
Socratic irony, 128 
Socratic method, 127 fi 
Solon, 21 
Spencer, H., 77 
Steel, 218 

Stevenson, R. L.. 220 
" Stock " questions at exam- 
inations, 236 
Stock-taking, personal, 22 
Students Manual, The, 119 


Student, the private, 33, 100, 

J 34 *58, 159 

Student attitude towards lec- 
turing, 185 

Notes in relation to lec- 
turer's notes, 200 
Students, external, 133 
In relation to assimilative 
and constructive work^Si 
Interi^l, 134 
Two glasses of, in 
to textbooks, 157 
Study, acquisitive (assimilative) 
and constructive, 80 
In relation to physical com- 
fort, loz, 102 
The test of, 106 

Study period, length of, 48, 49 
Style suited for lectunng, 193 
Subjective, ii 
" Subjects,'* 173 
Swing efiect, 46, 48, ii2 
Synonyms, dictionaries of, 171 

T 

TJbtiles, 27 

Taking stock of oneself, 21, 22 
Teacher, place of, betwe^ 
textbook and pupil, 155% 
Teaching, distinguished from 
lecturing, 183 
Temperament, 24 ff, 103 
Tennyson, 141, 142, 147 
Text-books, 28, 142 
Definition of, 153 
Distinction from books of re- 
ference, 163 
How to use, 159 
Origin of, 153. 154 
Retention of old, 160 
Two kinds of, according as 
subject or reader is more 
prominent. 157® 

Versus tea.cher, 157 
Thackeray. 13, 87 
Thinking, practical, 90, 95 
The fii^-ee stages of — thing, 
law, system, 117 
Without words, 143 
Thnng, Edward, 102 
Thoroughness, 53, 55, 118 ff, 149 
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Tune, English and Am^ncan, 
74 

Time-tables, 36 ff « 

Danger of rigidity of, 43 
Evening, 37 

Order of subjects on, 41. 42 
Todd, Rev John, 119, 121, 125 
Toga hbenof, 9 
log% vtrihs, 9, 34, 41 
Topickl^ (or unsystemajfic) nole^ 
taking 196 
Translation, 206 n 
Illustrative passage. 211, 212 

U 

Uccello, 177 

Unconscious cerebration, 62 
Unit in learning b> rote 65 
** Unseen translation, 206, 
209 ff 

V 

Verbal memories, 26 
Verbatim notes, 190 


Visu», 27, 2i 

Vocabulaiy of the English Bible, 
an educated Englishman, a 
Chinese hiatonan, an lUiter- 
ate peasant, 145 
Means of enriching. 146, 147 
Vocabularies, the three, readmg, 
wntipg and speakmg, 145 

W 

Wagner, 50 
Webster, 167, 172 
WeUs, H G , 37 
Wilson, Prof J D , 180 
Whirlwinds, direction of, 74 « 
Wits, quick and hard, 24 54, 

135 

Words, 1 41 

Work under fatigue, 51 ff 
Writing up notes, 197 

Z 

Zhtettkos, 23 



